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PREFACE. 

A BRIEF outline of the prmcipal part of the following Work was 
sketched out several years ago for the private use of some young 
friends ; and from that MS. chiefly, the Article ^' Bhetorio '' in the 
Encydopadia MetropolUana was afterwards drawn up. I was 
induced to believe that it might be more useful if published in a 
separate form; and I accordingly, with the assistance of some 
friends, revised the treatise, and made a few additions and other 
alterations which suggested themselves; besides dividing it in a 
manner more convenient for reference. 

The title of " Rhetoric," I thought it best on the whole to retain, 
being that by which the Article in the Enct/chpadia is designated ; 
as I was unwilling to lay myself open to the suspicion of wishing 
to pass oS as new, on the strength of a new name, what had been 
already before the Public. But the title is in some respects open 
to objection. Besides that it is rather the more commonly em- 
ployed in reference to public Speaking alone, it is also apt to 
suggest to many minds an associated idea of empty declamation, or 
of dishonest artifice ; or at best, of a mere dissertation on Tropes 
and Figures of speech. 

The subject, indeed, stands perhaps but a few degrees above 
Logic in popular estimation ; the one being generally regarded by 
the vulgar as the Art of bewildering the learned by frivolous 
subtleties ; the other, that of deluding the multitude by specious 
&lsehood. And if a treatise on composition be itself more favour- 
ably received thau (he w^'i^k of a Lo^cian, the Author of it must 
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yet labour under still greater disadvantages. He may be thought 
to challenge criticism; and his own performances may be con- 
'demned by a reference to his own precepts ; or, on the other hand> 
his precepts may be undervalued, through his own &ilures in their 
application. Should this take place in the present instance, I have 
only to urge, with Horace in his Art of Poetry, that a whetstoney 
though itself incapable of cutting, is yet useful in sharpening steel. 
No system of instruction will completely equalize natural powers ; 
and yet it may be of service towards thehr improvement A 
youthful Achilles may acquire skill in hurling the javelin under the 
instruction of a Chiron, though the master may not be able to com- 
pete with the pupil in vigour of arm. 

As for any display of florid doquence and oratorical ornament, 
my deficiency in which is likely to be remarked, it may be sufficient 
to observe, that if I had intended to practise any arts of this kind, 
I should have been the less likely to treat of them. To develop 
and explain the principles of any kind of trick, would be a most 
unwise procedure in any (me who purposes to employ it ; though 
perfectly consistent for one whose object is to put others on their 
guard against it. The juggler is the last person that would let the 
spectators into his own secret 

It has been truly observed that " genius begins where rules end." 
But to infer from this, as some seem disposed to do, that, in any 
department wherein genius can be displayed, rules must be useless, 
or useless to those who possess genius, is a very rash condusion. 
What I have observed elsewhere concerning Logic, that " a knowledge 
of it serves to save a waste of ingenuity," holds good in many other 
departments also. In travelling through a country partially jiettled 
and explored, it is wise to make use of Charts, and of high-roads 
with direction-posts, as far as these will serve our purpose ; and to 
reserve the guidance of the Compass or the Stars for places where 
we have no other helps. In like manner we should avail ourselves 
of rul^ us fi»r as we can reoeivo assistiaiwe from them ; knowing 



tliat there will always be suffioient aeope for ganhui in points for 
which no rules can be giyen. 

In respeoty however, of sooh matters as are treated of here and 
b the Elements of Logic^ it has been sometimes maintained, or 
tacitly assumed, that all persons accomplish spontaneously, and all, 
equally well, everything for which any rules have been, or can be, 
laid down ; and that the whole difference between better and worse 
sueeeas depends entirely on things independent of instruction, and 
whioh are altogether the gift of Nature. I ean only reply that my 
own experience has led me most decidedly to an opposite conclu- 
sion : a eimolusion whieh I think is also established by seyeral of 
the instances i^yen in this and in the other Treatise Persons not 
wantiqg in ability, or in knowledge of their subject, are frequently 
found either to have &llen into some fallacy, or to have weakened 
the fbrce of what they had to say, or laid themselves open to mis* 
appreb^iaion, or to have eommitted some other mistake, from whioh 
an attentive study of the precepts that have been given might have 
saved them. There is habdlt a smoLE prbcbft in the Elements ef 
Jj^ic or in the present Work, tbult is mot fbequsntly violatbb 
in the compositions of men not d^cient in natural powers; as is 
proved, in several instances, by the examples adduced. And the 
preoq[Kts I allude to are such, eixolusively, as it is possible to apply , 
practically, ai^d-^ the striot sense-^to foBow, I mention this, 
beeause one may someiimes find precepts— (so called) — ^laid down, 
on various subjects,~H)f so vague and general a character as to be 
of no praotieal use;*-siiQh as no one indeed should depart from^ 
but which no one can be really guided by, because he can never 
take any step vn consequence of the enunoiatlQii of one of these 
barren truisms. Jf e, g. we w^ra to advise a sick man '< to take 
whatever me4ioines were proper for him," and to << use a wholesome 
diet," or if we were to bid an Orator ^'use forcible arguments, 
suited to the oceaoion,'* we should be in fitot only tdling them to 
* go the ri^t way to work," "wAf^ tii^Mliof ^^^^Anoi ^^ f* ^^ 
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right way. But no such empty pretence of instmction will be 
found, I trust, in the present Treatise. 

As for the complaint sometimes heard, of " fettering genius by 
systems of rules," I shall offer some remarks on that, in the course 
of the Work. 

It may perhaps be hardly necessary to observe, that the following 
pages are designed principally for the instruction of unpractised 
writers. Of such as have long been in the habit of writing or speak- 
ing, those whose procedure has been conformable to the rules I have 
laid down, wlU of course have anticipated most of my observations ; 
and those again who have proceeded on opposite principles, will be 
more likely to pass censures, as it were in self-defence, than 
laboriously to unlearn what they have perhaps laboriously acquired, 
and to set out afresh on a new system. But I am encouraged, 
partly by the result of experiments, to entertain a hope that the 
present System may prove useful to such as have their method of 
composition, and their style of writing and of delivery to acquire. 
And an Author ought to be content if a work be found in some 
instances not unprofitable, which cannot, from its nature, be expected 
to pass completely uncensured. 

Whoever, indeed, in treating of any subject, recommends (whether 
on good or bad grounds) a departure from established practice, must 
expect to encounter opposition. This opposition does not, indeed, 
imply that his precepts are right ; but neither does it prove them 
torong ; it only indicates that they are new ; since few will readily 
acknowledge the plans on which they have long been proceeding, to 
be mistaken. If a treatise, therefore, on the present subject were 
received with immediate, universal, and unqualified approbation, 
diis circumstance, though it would not, indeed, prove it to be 
erroneous^ (since it is conceivable that the methods commonly pur 
sued may be altogether right,) yet would afford a presumption that 
ih^re was not muoh to b^ k(tmt from it 
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On the other hand, the more deep-rooted and generaQj preva- 
lent any error may be, the less fayourably, at first, will its refuta- 
tion (though proportionablj the more important) be for the most 
part receiyed. 

With respect to what are commonly called Bhetorioal Artifices 
— contriyances for '^ making the worse appear the better reason," — 
it would haye sayoured of pedantic morality to giye solemn admoni- 
tions against employing them, or to enter a formal disclaimer of 
dishonest intention ; since, after all, the generality will, according 
to their respectiye characters, make what use of a book they think 
fit, without waiting for the Author's permission. But what I have 
endeayoured to do, is clearly to setforth^ as far as I could, (as Bacon 
does in his Essay on Cunning,) these sophistical tricks of the Art ; 
and as far as I may haye succeeded in this, I shall haye been pro- 
yiding the only effectual check to the employment of them. The 
adulterators of food or of drugs, and the coiners of base money, 
keep their processes a secret, and dread no one so much as him who 
detects, describes, and proclaims their contriyances, and thus puts 
men on their guard ; for '^ eyery one that doeth eyil hateth the 
hght^ neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be made 
manifest.^' 

To the prevailing association of the term '< Bhetoric,'' with the 
idea of these delusive contrivances, may be traced the opinion 
(which I believe is also common) that the power of eloquence is 
lost on those wlio themselves possess it ; or at least that a critical 
knowledge of the art of Composition fortifies any one, in propor- 
tion to his proficiency, against being affected by the persuasive 
powers of another. This is undoubtedly true, as far as Sophistical 
ddll is concerned. The better acquainted one is with any kind 
of rhetorical trick, the less liable he is to be misled by it. The 
Artifices^ strictly so called, of the Orator, are, 

like tricks byatoigbt of hand, 

Whiflh, to adniiM^ om ilMMild sot vndemuMl 

1* 
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and he who has himself been behind the Boenes of a puppet-show, 
and palled the strings by which the figures are moved, is not 
likely to be much affected by their performance. This is indeed 
one great reconmiendation of the study of Rhetoric, that it 
furnishes the most effectual antidote against deoeption of this 
kind. But it is by no means true that aequaintanoe with an 
iVrt — in the nobler sense of the word, — not as consisting in 
juggling tricks, — tends to diminish our sensibility to the most 
excellent productions of Art. The greatest proficients in musio 
are usually the most enthusiastic admirers of good music: the 
best Painters and Poets, and such as are best versed in the 
principles of those arts, are in general (when rivalry is out of the 
question) the most powerfully affected by paintings and by poetry, 
of superior excellence. And none I believi are more open to the 
impression of sound, honest, manly eloquence, than those idio 
display it in their own compositions, ajoid are capable of analysing 
critically the mode in which its effects are produced. 

I may add, that I have in one place (Part II. ch. 1. § 2.) pointed 
out an important part of the legitimate art of the orator, in respeot 
of the minds of his hearers, as coinciding exactly with the praetioe 
of a wise and good man in respect of his own mind. 

Several passages will be found in the following pages which pre- 
suppose some acquaintance with Logic; but the greatest part will, 
I trust, be intelligible to those who have not this knowledge. At 
the same time, it is implied by what I have said of that Sci^oe, 
and indeed by the very circumstance of my having written on it, 
that I cannot but consider him as undertaking a task of unneces- 
sary difficulty, who endeavours, without studying Logic, to become 
a thoroughly good argumentative writer. 

It should be observed, however, that a considerable portion of 
what is by many writers reckoned as a part o^ Logic, has been 
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troated of by me not wider that head, but in Part I. of the present 
work.* 

It may be thon^t that some apology is necessary for the fre- 
qnent reference made to the treatise just mentioned, and, occasion- 
' ally, to some other works of my own. It appeared to me, however, 
that either of ike other two alternatives would have been more 
objeetionaUe; vii. either to omit entirely much that was needful 
for the elucidation of the subject in hand ; or, to repeat, in the 
same or in other words, what had been already published. 

Perhaps some apology may also be thought necessary for the 
TariouB illustrations, selected from several authors, or framed for 
the occasion, which occur both in the present treatise, and in that 
on Logic; and in which, opinions on various subjects are incident- 
ally conveyed ; in all of which, it cannistt be expected that every 
^ one of my readers will concur. And some may accordingly be 
diqnised to complain that they cannot put these works into the 
hands of any young person under their care, without a risk of his 
imbibing notions whidi they think erroneous. This objection, I 
have reason to believe, has been eq>eciidly felt, though not always 
explicitly stated, by the most decidedly antiohristian writers of tfhe 
present day. But it should be remembered, that Logic and 
Bhetorio having no proper subject-matter of their own, it was 
necessary to resort to other departments of knowledge for ^empli- 
flcations of the principles laid down; and it ^uid have been 
impossible, without confibodng myself to the most insipid truismSi 
to avoid completely all to|»cs on which there exists any difference 
of opinion. If, in the course of either work, I havo advocated any 
erroneous tenet, ike obvious remedy is, to refute it. I am utterly 
unconseioas of having in any inst^nc^ resorted to the employment 

1 1 Iwre reeeofly been repteMnted (wlilto heulon nems rarj vnaeooqatebto ; Ibr If I 

tbt sizth edition of ttds TOiy work was before erer had made rach pn assertion, I should 

the public) as baying declared the imjiMfiftir^ hare been, I suppose^ the lint penon that 

of making sueh an Analysis and Claasiflcatton erer prodaimed the impossibility of some> 

of the dUlwBiit kinds of Arguments as I b*Te thing which at the sam^ ttme be professed te 

here laid before the reader. Such a misappre- have aooomplished. 
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of fallacy, or substituted declamation for argoment ; but if any sach 
faults exist, it is easy to expose them. Nor is it necessary that 
when any book is put into the hands of a young student, he should 
understand that he is to adopt implicitly every doctrine contained 
in it, or should not be cautioned against any erroneous principles ^ 
which it may inculcate : otherwise indeed, it would be impossible 
to give young men what is called a classical education, without, 
making them Pagans. 

That I have avowed an assent to the evidences of Ghristiaiiity 
i^thatj I believe, is the point on which the greatest soreness is felt), 
and that this does incidentally imply some censure of those who 
reject it, is not to be denied. But they again are at liberty, — 
and they are not backward in using their liberty, — ^to repel the 
censure, by refuting, if they can, those evidences. And as long 
as they confine themselves to calm argumentation, and abstain 
from insult, libellous personality, and falsification of facts, I 
earnestly hope no force will ever be employed to silence them, 
except force of argument. I am not one of those jealous lovers 
of freedom, who would fain keep it all to themselves ; nor do I 
dread ultimate danger to the cause of truth from fair discussion." 

It may be objected by some, that in the foregoing words I have 
put forth a challenge which cannot be accepted; inasmuch as it 
has been declared by the highest legal authorities, that '< Christian* 
ity is part of the Law of the Land;" and consequently any one 
who impugns it, is liable to prosecution. What is the precise 
meanmg of the above legal maxim, I do not profesr to determine ; 
having never met with any one who could explain it to me : but 
evidently the mere circumstance, that we have a " Beligion by 
Law established," does not, of itself, imply the illegality of 
arguing against that Beligion. The regulations of Trade and of 
Navigation, for instance, are unquestionably part of the Law of the 

S Sm Speeeh on Jews' Raliaf Bin, Mid BcmttlEi ftppcw&ed to It VoL of Trwta, 4e«^ pp» 
41»-44flL 
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Land ; bat the question of their expediency is freely discusaed, and 
frequently in no very measured language ; nor did I ever hear of 
any one's being menaced with prosecution for censuring them. 

I presume not, however, to decide what steps might, legally, 
be taken; I am looking only to facts and probabilities; and I 
feel a constant trust, as well as hope (and that, founded on expe- 
rience of the past), that no legal penalties will, in fact, be incurred 
by temperate, decent, argumentatiye maintainers even of the most 
erroneous opinions. 

To the examples introduced by way of illustration, and to the 
incidental remarks on several points, I have now made (1846) some 
additions, the chief part of which have been also printed separately, 
for the use of those who possess earlier editions. To some readers 
the work may appear to be, even yet, too scanty in this respect ; 
while others, again, may have thought even the former editions too 
full, and too digressive. Rhetoric having, as I have elsewhere 
observed, (like Logic,) no proper subject-matter of its own, it is 
manifestly impossible to draw the line precisely between what does, 
and what does not, strictly appertain to it. I have endeavoured to 
introduce whatever may appear, to the majority of students, 
relevant, interesting, and instructive. 

I have only to add my acknowledgments to many kind friends, 
to whose judicious suggestions and careful corrections I am in- 
debted, both in the original composition of ihe Work, and in the 
subsequent revisions and enlargements of it 
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INTBODUCTION. 

§!• 

Of Bheioric Tari<ra8 definitions have been given by Different wri- 
ters ; whoy howeyer, seem not so much to have disagreed varioiu 
in their 'conceptions of the nature of the same thing, as dflODitionior 
to have had differmit things in view while they employed ^^"'^^ 
the same term. Not only the word Rhetoric itself, but also those 
nsed in defining it, have been taken in various senses ; as may be ob- 
served with respect to the word '* Art" in Cic. de OrcU.y where a 
discussion is introduced as to the applicability of that term to 
Rhetoric; manifestly turning on the different senses in which ''Art'* 
may be understood 

To enter into an examination of all the definitions that have been 
given, would lead to much uninteresting and uninstruotive verbal 
controversy. It is sufficient to put the reader on his guard against 
the common error of supposing that a general term has some real 
object, properly corresponding to it, independent of our conceptions ; 
— ^that, consequently, some one definition in every case is to be found 
which will comprehend every thing that is rightly designated by that 
term ; — and that all others must be erroneous : whereas, in &ct, it 
will often happen, as in the present instance, that both the wider, 
and the more restricted sense of a term, will be alike sanctioned by 
use (the only competent auAiority), and that the consequence will be 
a corresponding variation in the definitions employed ; none of which 
perhaps may be fairiy chargeable with error, though none can be 
framed that wiU apply to every acceptation of the term. 

It is evident that in its primary signification, Rhetoric had refer- 
ence to public SpeaMng alone, as its etymology implies. But as 
most of the rules for Speaking are of course applicable equally to 
Writing, an extension of the term naturally took place ; and we find 
even Ajnstotle, the earliest systematic writer on the subject whose 
works have come down to us, including in his Treatise rules for such 
compositions as were- not intended to be publicly recited.^ And 
even as far as relates to Speeches, properly so ciJled, he takes, in 
the same Treatise, at one time, a wider, and at another, a more 

lAililot.llAee.Bookm 
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restricted view of the subject ; incladiiig under the term Rhetoric, 
in the opening of his work, nothing beyond the finding of topics of 
Persuasion, as far as regards the master of what is spoken; and 
afterwards embracing the consideration of Style, Arrangement, and 
Delivery. 

The Invention of Printing,* by extending the sphere of operation 
of the Writer, has of course contributed to the extension of those 
terms which, in their primary signification, had reference to Speak-, 
bg alone. Many objects are now accomplished through the medium 
of the Press, which formerly came under the exclusive province of 
the Orator ; and the qualifications requisite for success are so much 
the same in both cases, that we apply the term "Eloquent" as 
readily to a Writer as to a Speaker ; though, etymologically consid- 
ered, it could only belong to the latter. Indeed " Eloquence " is 
often attributed even to such compositions, — e.g. Historical works, 
— as have in view an object entirely different from any that could 
be proposed by an Orator ; because some part of the rules to be 
observed in Oratory, or rules analogous to these, are applicable to 
such compositions. Conformably to this view, therefore, some wri- 
ters have spoken of Rhetoric as the Art of Composition, univer- 
sally \ or, with the exclusion of Poetry alone, as embracing all Prose- 
composition. 

A still wider extension of the province of Rhetoric has been con- 
tended for by some of the ancient writers ; who, thinking it necessary 
to include, as belonging to the Art, every thing that could conduce 
to the attainment of the object proposed, introduced into their sys- 
tems, Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, &c., on the ground that a 
knowledge of these subjects was requisite to enable a man to speak 
well on them : and even insisted on Virtue' as an essential qualifi- 
cation of a perfect Orator ; because a good character, which can in 
no way be so surely established as by deserving it, has great weight 
with the audience. 

These notions are combated by Aristotle ; who attrib- 
oensure^of ^tes them either to the ill-cultivated understanding (drraci- 
hispredece*- devala) of those who maintained them, or to their arro-- 
gant and pretending disposition (fikaicpvsia) ; t. ^. a desire 
to extol and magnify the Art they professed. In the present day, 
the extravagance of such doctrines is so apparent to most readers, 
that it would not be worth while to take much pains in refuting them. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that the very same erroned^is view 
is, even now, often taken of Logic ;* which has been considered by 
some as a kind of system of universal knowledge, on the ground that 

3 Or ratber of Paper ; for the inveDtion of the high price of books, caused by the dear 

})rintiiig is too obvioas not to have speedily ness of paper, precluded the sale of copies ex- 

bUowed, in a literary nation, the Introduction cept'in so anuul a number that the printii^ of 

of a paper Sufficiently cheap to make the art them would have been more costly than tran- 

availabto. Indeod tiie seals of the ancients scribing, 
seem to have been a kind of stamps, with 3 See QninctiUan. 
which they in fact printed their names. But 4 EleoMOta of Lcgio, Introd. 
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Argament may be employed on all subjects, and that no one can 
argae veil on a sabject which he does not understand ; and which 
has been complained of by others for not supplying any such univer- 
sal instruction as its unskilful advocates have placed within its prov- 
ince ; such as in fact no one Art or System can possibly afford. 

The error is precisely the same in respect of Rhetoric and of 
Logic; both being instrumental arts; and, as such, applicable to 
rariouskind of subject-matter, which do not properly come under them. 

So judicious an author as Quinctilian would not have failed to 
perceive, had he not been carried away by an inordinate veneration 
for his own Art, that as the possession of building materials is no 
part of the art of Architecture, though it is impossible to build with- 
out materials, so, the knowledge of the subjects on which the Orator 
is to speak, constitutes no part of the art of Rhetoric, though it be 
essential to its successful employment ; and that though virtue, and 
the good reputation it procures, add materially to the Speaker's 
influence, they are no more to be, for that reason, considered as be- 
longing to the Orator, as such, than wealth, rank, or a good person, 
which manifestly have a tendency to produce the same effect. 

In the present day, however, the province of Rhetoric, ej^j^^^ 
in the widest acceptation that would be reckoned admissi- in the umit- 
ble, comprehends all " Composition in Prose ;" in the nar- Extension of 
rowest sense, it would be limited to " Persuasive Speak- the province 

. „ ' ^ of Rhetoric. 

ing." 

I propose in the present work to adopt a middle course object of tho 
between these two extreme points ; and to treat of " Ar- K^"' 
gumentative Composition," generally^ and exchtstvely; 
considering Rhetoric (in conformity with the very just and philo- 
sophical view of Aristotle) as an off-shoot from Logic. 

I remarked in treating of that Science, that Reasoning may be 
considered as applicable to two purposes, which I ventured to desig- 
nate respectively by the terms " Inferring," and " Proving;" i. e. the 
ascertainment of the truth by investigation, and the establishment 
of it to the satisfaction of another : and I there remarked, that Ba- 
con, in his Organon^ has laid down rules for the conduct of the for- 
mer of these processes, and that the latter belongs to the province 
of Rhetoric : and it was added, that to infer is to be regarded as the 
proper ofBice of the Philosopher, or the Judge; — to prove^ of the 
Advocate. ^It is not, however, to be understood, that 
Philosophical works are to be excluded from the class to and **^ ^ 
which Rhetorical rules are applicable ; for the Philoso- ^^^[Jj^ 
pher who undertakes, by writing or speaking, to convey 
his notions to others, assumes, for the time being, the character of 
Advocate of the doctrines he maintains. The process of investiga- 
tion must be supposed completed, and certain conclusions arrived at 
by that process, before he begins to impart his ideas to others in a 
treatise or lecture; the object of which must of course be to prove 
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the justness of those oonclusions. And in doing this, he will not 
always find it expedient to adhere to the same coarse of reasoning 
by wnich his own discoveries were originally made ; other arguments » 
may occur to him afterwards, more clear, or more concise, or better 
adapted to the understanding of those he addresses. In explaining, 
therefore, and establishmg the truth, he may often have occasion for 
rules of a different kind from those emploved in its discovery. Ac- 
cordingly, when I remarked, in the work above alluded to, that it is 
% common fault, for those engaged in Philosophical and Theological 
inquiries, to forget their own peculiar office, and assume that of the 
ALOvocate, improperly, this caution is to be understood as applicable 
to the process of forming their own opinions; not, as excluding 
them from advocating by all fair arguments, the conclusions at which 
they have arrived by candid investigation. But if this candid inves- 
tigation do not tak^ place in the first instance, no pains that they 
may bestow in searching for arguments, will have any tendency to 
ensure their attainment of truth. If a man begins (as is too plainly 
a frequent mode of proceeding) by hastily adopting, or strongly lean* 
ing to, some opinion which suits his inclination, or which is sanc- 
tioned by some authority that he blindly -venerates, and then studies 
with the utmost diligence, not as an Investigator of Truth, but as an 
A.dvocate labouring to prove his point, his ttdents and his researches, 
whatever effect they may produce in making converts to his notions, 
will avail nothing in enlightening his own judgment, and securing 
him from error.* 

Composition^ however, of the Argumentative kind, may be con- 
sidered (as has been above stated) as coming under the province of 
Khetoric. And this view of the subject is the less open to objection, 
inasmuch as it is not likely to lead to discussions that can be deemed 
superfluous, even by those who may choose to consider Rhetoric in 
the most restricted sense, as relating only to "Persuasive Speak- 
ing;" since it is evident that Argument must be, in most cases at 
least, the basis of Persuasion. 

I propose then to treat, first and principally, of the Discovery of 
Plan of the ARGUMENTS, and of their arrangement ; secondly, to lay 
prnent down Rome Rules respecting the excitement and manage* 

""*• ment of what are commonly called the Passions^ (in- 
cluding every kind of Feeling, Sentiment, or emotion,) with a view 
to the attainment of any object proposed, — ^principally, Persuasion, 
in the strict sense, t. e. the influencing of tiie Will ; thirdly, to offer 
some remarks on Style; and, fourtUy, to treat of Elocuhor. 

§2. 

' Histoiy of It may be expected that, before I proceed to treat ol 

Bhotoric tte Art in question, I should present the reader with a 

5 See Enay on the Love of Truth, 9d Series 
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flkeieh of its history. Litde however is required to be said on 
this head, because th« present is not one of those branches of 
study in which we can trace with int^est" a progressive improye* 
ment from age to age. It is one, on the contrary, to which more 
attention appears to have been paid, and in which greater proficiency 
is supposed to have been made, in the earliest days of Science and 
Literature, than at any subsequent period. Among the ^^rirtctte. 
ancients, Aristotle, the earliest whose works are extant, 
may jsafely be pronounced to be also the best of the ie^- 
tematic writers on Rhetoria Cicero is hardly to be reck- ^**^ 
oned among the number ; for he delighted so much more in the prac- 
tice, than in the theory, of his art, tiiat he is perpetually drawn off 
from the rigid philosophical analysis of its principles, into discursive 
declamations, always eloquent indeed, and often highly interesting, 
but adverse to regularity of system, and frequently as unsatis&ctory 
to the practical student as to the Philosopher. He abounds indeed 
with excellent practical remarks ; though the best of them are scat- 
tered up and down his works with much irregularity : but his pre- 
cepts, though of great weight, as being the result of experience, are 
not often traced up by him to first principles ; and we are frequently 
left to guess, not only on what basis his rules are grounded, but in 
what cases they are applicable. Of this latter defect a remarkable 
instance will be hereafter cited.' 

Quinctilian is indeed a systematic writer; but cannot be consid- 
ered as having much extended the philosophical views of 
his predecessors in this department He possessed much ^ '^^ ' *^ 
good sense, but this was tinctured with pedantry ; with that preten- 
sion (diflc^oyWa, as 'Aristotle calls it) which extends to an extravagant 
degree the province of the art which he professes. A great part of 
his work indeed is a Treatise on Bducation, generally ; in the con- 
duct of which he was no mean proficient ; for sucif was the importance 
attached to public speaking, even long after the downfall of the Re- 
public had cut off the Orator from the hopes of attaining, through 
the means of this qualification, the highest political importance, that 
he who was nominally a Professor of Rhetoric, had in fact the most 
important branches of instruction entrusted to his care. 

Many valuable maxims however are to be found in this author ; 
but he wanted the profundity of thought and power of Analysis 
which Aristotle possessed. 

The writers on Rhetoric among the ancients whose works are lost, 
seem to have been numerous : but most of them appear to have con- 
fined themselves to a very narrow view of the subject ; and to have 
been occupied, as Aristotle complains, with the nunor details of style 
and arrangement, and with the sophistical tricks and petty artifices 
of the Pleader, instead of giving a masterly and cwuprehensive 
sketch of the essentials. 

6 See Part L cat. m. i 5. 
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Among the moderns, few writers o£ ability have turned their 
thoughts to the subject ; and but little has been added, either in 
respect of matter/ or of system, to what tha ancients have 
Bacon. ^^^ us. Bacon's <* Antitheta" however, — the Rhetorical 

common-places, — are a wonderful specimen of acuteness of thought 
and pointed conciseness of expression. I have accordingly placed a 
selection of them in the Appendix.^ 

bell •'■* ^^^® most unjust in this place to leave unnoticed Dr. 

^ * Campbell's " Philosophy of Rhetoric .•" a work which has 
not obtained indeed so high a degree of popular favor as Dr. Blair's 
once enjoyed, but is incomparably superior to it, not only 
in depth of thought and ingenious original research, but 
also in practical utility to the student. The title of Dr. CampbelPs 
work has perhaps deterred many readers, who have concluded it to 
be more abstruse and less popular in its character than it really is. 
Amidst much however that is readily understood by any moderately 
intelligent reader, there is much also that calls for some exertion of 
thought, which the indolence of most readers refuses to bestow. 
And it must be owned that he also in some instances perplexes 
his readers by being perplexed himself, and bewildered in the dis- 
cussion of questions through which he does not clearly see his way. 
His great defect, which not only leads him into occasional errors, 
but leaves many of his best ideas but imperfectly developed, is his 
ignorance and utter misconception of the nature and object of Logic; 
on which some remarks are made in my Treatise on that Science. 
Bhetoric being in truth an off-shoot of Logic, that Bhetorician must 
labour under great disadvantages who is not only ill-acquainted with 
that system, but also utterly unconscious of his deficiency. 

*3. 

From a general \iew of the history of Bhetoric, two questions 
naturally suggest themselves, which, on examination, will be found 
very closely connected together : first, what is the cause of the care- 
ful and extensive cultivation, among the ancients, of an Art which 
the modems have comparatively neglected ; and secondly, whether 
the former or the latter are to be r^arded as the wiser in this respect ; 
— ^in other words, whether Bhetoric be loorth any diligent cultivation. 
Aflsiduouft With regard to the first of these questions, the answer 

of RheuSte S®^®^*l^y given is, that the nature of the Grovemment in 
by the the ancient democratical States caused a demand for 

aucieDts. public Speakers, and for such speakers as should be able 
to gain influence not only with educated persons in dispassionate 
deliberation, but with a promiscuous multitude ; and accordingly it 
is remarked that the extinction of liberty brought with it, or at least 
brought after it, the decline of Eloquence ; as is justly remarked 
(thougli in a courtly form) by the author of the dialogue on Oratory 

7 See Appendix, [A.l 
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which passes nnder the name of Tacitus : ^' What need is there of 
long discourses in the Senate, when the best of its members speedily 
come to an agreement ? or of numerous harangues to the people, 
when deliberations on public affairs are conducted, not by a multitude 
of unskilled persons, but by a single individual, and that, the wisest ?" * 

The account of the matter is undoubtedly correct as far as it goes ; 
but the importance of public speaking is so great, in our own, and all 
other countries that are not under a despotic Government; that the 
apparent neglect of the study of Rhetoric seems to require some 
further explanation. Part of this explanation may be supplied by 
the consideration that the difference in this respect between the 
ancients and ourselves is not so great in reality as in appearance. 
When the only way of addressing the Public was by ora- 
tions, and when all political measures were debated in hearm 
popular assemblies, the characters of Orator, Author, and "^JJJI'J^"' 
Politician, almost entirely coincided ; he who would com- 
municate his ideas to the world, or would gain political power, and 
carry his legislative schemes into effect, was necessarily a Speaker ; 
since, as Pericles is made to remark by Thucydides, ^^ one who forms 
a judgment on any point, but cannot explain himself clearly to the 
people, might as well have never thought at all on the subject.^' * 
The consequence was, that almost all who sought, and all who pro- 
fessed to give, instruction, in the principles of Government, and the 
conduct of judicial proceedings, combined these, in their minds and 
in their practice, with the study of Rhetoric, which was necessary to 
give effect to all such attainments ; and in. time the Rhetorical 
writers (of whom Aristotle makes that complaint) came to consider 
the Science of Legislation and of Politics in general, as a part of 
their own Art. 

Much therefore of what was formerly studied under the name of 
Rhetoric, is still, under other names, as generally and as diligently 
studied as ever. Much of what we now call Literature or ^^ Belles 
Lettres," was formerly included in what the ancients called Rhetor- 
ical studies. 

It cannot denied however that a great difference, though less, 
as I have said, than might at first sight appear, does exist between 
the ancients and the modems in this point ; — that what is strictly 
and properly called Rhetoric, is much less studied, at least less 
systematically studied, now, than formerly. Perhaps this also may 
be in some measure accounted for from the circumstances which 
have been just noticed. Such is the distrust excited by Digavowai 
any suspicion of Rhetorical artifice, that every speaker or of rhetoricaJ 
writer who -is anxious to carry his point, endeavours to iSoJfg the 
disown or to keep out of sight any superiority of skill ; moderns. 

8 *<Qaid enim opus est longis in Senatu Repnblica non iraperiti et inulti deliberent, 
sententiis, cam optlmi cito conaentlant? quid, sed sapienlissimus, et unus ?'* 
mulUs apud populum concionibns, cum d^ 9 Thucydides, Book IL See the Motto* 
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and wishes to be considered as relying rather on the strength of his 
cause, and the soundness of his views, than on his ingenuity and 
expertness as an advocate. Hence it is, that even those who have 
paid the greatest and the most successful attention to the study of 
Composition and of Elocution, are so far from encouraging others 
by example or recommendation to engage in the same pursuit that 
they labour rather to conceal and disavow their own proficiency ; 
and thus theoretical rules are decried, even by those who owe the 
most to them. Whereas among the ancients, the same cause did 
not, for the reasons lately mentioned, operate to the same extent : 
since, however careful any speaker might be to disown the artifices of 
Rhetoric, properly so called, he would not be ashamed to acknowl- 
edge himself, generally, a student, or a proficient, in an Art which 
was understood to include the elements of Political wisdom. 

With regard to the other question proposed, viz. concerning the 
utility of Rhetoric, it is to be observed that it divides itself 
Rhetoric^ ^^^ *^^ 5 ^^*> whether Oratorical skill be, on the whole, 
a public benefit, or evil ; and secondly, whether any arti- 
ficial system of Rules is conducive to the attainment of that skill. 

The former of these questions was eagerly debated among the 
ancients; on the latter, but little doubt seems to have existed. 
With us, on the contrary, the state of these questions seems nearly 
reversed. It seems generally admitted that skill in Composition and 
in «peaking, liable as it evidently is to abuse, is to be considered, on 
the whole, as advantageous to the Public ; because that liability to 
abuse is, neither in this, nor in any other case, to be considered as 
conclusive against the utility of any kind of art, faculty, or profess- 
ion; — ^because the evil effects of misdirected power require that 
equal powers should be arrayed on the opposite side ; — and because 
truth, having an intrinsic superiority over falsehood, may be expected 
to prevail when the skill of the contending parties is equal ; which 
will be the more likely to take place, the more widely such skill is 
diffused." 

EioQuenoe ^^* ^^^Jj perhaps most persons, are inclined to the 
supposed opinion that Eloquence, either in writing or speaking, is 
•omethtn^ either a natural gift, or, at least, is to be acquired by 
that cannot iQ6re practice, and is not to be attained or improved by 
be taug t. ^^y system of rules. And this opinion is favoured not 
least by those (as has been just observed) whose own experience 
would enable them to decide very differently ; and it certainly seems 

10 Arlflt. RAeU Cb. L— He might have gone most easily set forth in i^ plausible form, are 

further: for it will, very often happen that, those on the wrong side. It is often difficult 

before a popular audience, a greater degree of to a Writer, and still more, to a Speaker, to 

skill is requisite for maintaining the cause of point out and exhibit, in their ftill strength, 

truth than of falsehood. There are cases in the delicate distlnotious un which truth some* 

which the ^^uments which lie most on the times depends, 
•orlkce, and jf«, to supeiflcial reasonwB, the 
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to be in a great degree practically adopted. Most persons, if not 
left entirely to the disposal of chance in respect of this branch of 
edncation, are at least left to acquire what they can hj practice, snch 
as school or college-exercises afford, without much care bemg taken 
to initiate them systematically into the principles of the Art ; and 
that, frequently, not so much from negligence in the conductors of 
education, as from their doubts of the utility of any such regular 
system. 

It certainly must he admitted, that rules not constructed on broad 
philosophical principles, are more likely to cramp than ErroDeous 
to assist the operations of our faculties; — that a pedantic syBtema or 
display of technical skill is more detrimental in this than ^ 
in any other pursuit, since by exciting distrust, it counteracts the 
very purpose of it; — that a system of rules imperfectly compre- 
hended, or not familiarized by practice, will (while that continues to 
be the case) prove rather an impediment than a help ; as indeed will 
be found in all other arts likewise ; — and that no system can be ex- 
pected to equalize men whose natural powers are different. But 
none of these concessions at all invalidate the positions of Aristotle ; 
that some succeed better than others in explaiaing their opinions, 
and bringing over others to them ; and that, not merely by superior- 
ity of natural gifts, but by acquired habit ; and that consequently if 
we can discover the causes of this superior success, — the means by 
which the desired end is attained by all who do attain it, — we shall 
be in possession of rules capable of general application ; which is, 
says he, the proper office of an Art.'^ Experience so plainly evinces, 
what indeed we might naturally be led antecedently to conjecture, 
that a right judgment on any subject is not necessarily accompanied 
by skill in effecting conviction, — ^nor the ability to discover truth, by 
a futility in explaining it, — that it might be matter of wonder how 
any doubt should ever have existed as to the possibility of devising, 
and the utility of employing, a System of Bules for ^* Argumentative 
Composition '' generally ; distinct from any system conversant about 
the subject-matter of each composition. 

I have remarked in the Lectures on Political Economy (Lect 9), 
that "some persons complain, not altogether without rea- 
son, of the prevailing ignorance of facts, relative to this ^Jjjjj^ 
and to many other subjects; and yet it will often be remedy ibr 
found that the parties censured, though possessed of less J^l^raey. 
knowledge than they ought to have, yet possess more than 
they know what to do with. Their deficiency in arranging and ap- 
plying their knowledge, — ^in combining facts, — and correctly de- 
ducing and employing general principles, shall be greater than their 
ignorance of facts. Now to attempt remedying this fault by impart- 
ing to them additional knowledge, — ^to confer the advantage of wider 
experience on those who have not the power of profiting by expe 

ll "Oirc/J iort rexvils epyov.—RheL Book L Ch. L 
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rienoe, — ^is to attempt enlarging the prospect of a short-sighted man 
by bringing him to the top of a hill. 

" In the tale of Sandford and Merton, where the two boys are de- 
scribed as amusing themselves with building a hovel with their own 
hands, they lay poles horizontally on the top, and cover them with 
straw, so as to make a flat roof: of course the rain comes through: 
and Master Merton then advises to lay on more straw : but Sand- 
ford, the more intelligent boy, remarks that as long as the roof is 
flat, the rain must, sooner or later, soak through; and that the rem* 
edy is to make a new arrangement, and form the roof sloping. Now 
the idea of enlightening incorrect reasoners by additional knowledge, 
is an error similar to that of the flat roof; it is merely laying on 
m^ore straw : they ought first to be taught the right way of raising 
the roof. Of course knowledge is necessary ; so is straw to thatch 
the roof: but no quantity of materials will supply the want of know- 
ing how to build. 

" I believe it to be a prevailing fault of the present day, not indeed 
to seek too much for knowledge, but to trust to accumulation of 
facts as a stcbstitute for accuracy in the logical processes. Had 
Bacon lived in the present day, I am inclined to think he would 
have made his chief complaint against unmethodized inquiry and 
illogical reasoning. Certainly he would not have complained of 
Dialectics as corrupting Philosophy. To guard now against the 
evils prevalent, in his time, would be to fortify a town against bat- 
teringrams, instead of against cannon. But it is remarkable that 
even that abuse of Dialectics which he complains of, was rather an 
error connected with the reasoning process than one arising from a 
want of knowledge. Men were led to false conclusions, not through 
mere ignorance, but from hastily assuming the correctness of the 
data they reasoned from, without sufficient grounds. And it is re- 
markable that the revolution brought about in philosophy by Bacon, 
was not the effect, but the catise, of increased knowledge of physical 
facts : it was not that men were taught to think correctly by having 
new phenomena brought to light; but on the contrary, they dis- 
covered new phenomena in consequence of a new system of philoso- 
phizing." 

It is probable that the existing prejudices on the present subjeci 
may be traced in great measure to the imperfect or incorrect notions 
of some writers, who have either confined their attention to trifling 
minutias of style, or at least have in some respect failed to take a 
sufficiently comprehensive view of the principles of the Art. One 
distinction especially is to be clearly laid down and carefully borne 
in mind by those who would form a correct idea of those principles , 
viz. the distinction already noticed in the ^^Elements of Logic,^^ be- 
tween an Art, and the Art. "-4n Art of Reasoning" would imply, 
" a Method or System of Rules by the observance of which one may 
reason correctly;" ''the Art of Reasoning" would imply a System 
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of Bules to wbich every one does conform (whether knowingly, or 
not,) who reasons correctly: and such is Logic, considered as an 
Art. 

In like manner " an Art of Composition " would imply " a System 
of Rules by which a good C9mposition may be produced ;" ^ .^^ _ 
"the Art of Composition," — "such rules as every good formed 
Composition must conform to," whether the author of it JjEj^mS^ 
had them in his mind or not. Of the former character the natural 
appear to have been (among others) many of the Logical p***®''*- 
and Rhetorical Systems of Aristotle's predecessors in those depart- 
ments. He himself evidently takes the other and more philosophi- 
cal view of both branches : as appears (in the case of Rhetoric) both 
from the plan he sets out with, that of investigating the causes of 
the success of all who do succeed in effecting conviction, and from 
several passages occurring in various parts of his treatise; which 
indicate how sedulously he was on his guard to conform to that plan. 
Those who have not attended to the important distinction just 
alluded to, are often disposed to feel wonder, if not weariness, at his 
reiterated remarks, that " all men effect persuasion either in this way 
or in that;" "it is impossible to attain such and such an object in 
any other way," &c. ; which doubtless were intended to remind his 
readers of the nature of his design ; viz. not to teach an Art of 
Rhetoric, but the Art ; not to instruct them merely how conviction 
might be produced, but how it must.^* 

If this distinction were carefully kept in view by the teacher and 
by the learner of Rhetoric, we should no longer hear complaints of 
the natural powers being fettered by the formalities of a System ; 
since no such complaint can lie against a System whose rules are 
drawn from the invariable practice of all who succeed in attaining 
their proposed object. 

No one would expect that the study of Sir Joshua Reynold's lec- 
tures would cramp the genius of the painter. No one complains of 
the rules of Grammar as fettering Language ; because it is under- 
stood that correct use is not founded on Grammar, but Grammar on 
correct use. A just system of Logic or of Rhetoric is analogous, in 
this respect, to Grammar. 

One may still however sometimes hear — though less, now, than 
a few years back — the hackneyed objections against Logic 
and Rhetoric, and even Grammar also. Cicero has been obEjSjJni. 
gravely cited (as Aristotle might have been also, in the 
passage just above alluded to, in his very treatise on Rhetoric) to 
testify that rhetorical rules are derived from the practice of Ora- 
tory, and not vice versa; and that consequently Uiere must have 
been — ^as there still is — such a thing as a speaker ignorant of those 
rules. A drayman, we are told, will taunt a comrade by saying, 
" you're a pretty fellow," without having learnt that he is employing 

13 9^ AmMDdix, Note [AA.] 
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iho figare called Irony ; and may employ " will " and '^ shall *' cor- 
rectly, without being able to explain the principle that guides him. 
And it might have been added, that perhaps he will go home whis- 
tling a tune, though he does not know the name of a Note ; that he 
will stir his fire, without knowing that he is employing the first kind 
of Lever;'* and that he will set his kettle on it to boil, though 
ignorant of the theory of Caloric, and of all the technical vocabulary 
of Chemistry. In short, of the two premises requisite for the con- 
clusion contended for, the one about which there can be no possible 
doubt, is dwelt on, and elaborately proved ; and the other, which ia 
very disputable, is tacitly assumed. That the systems of Logic, 
Bhetoric, Grammar, Music, Mechanics, &c.y must have been preceded 
by the practice of speaking, singing, &c., which no one ever did or 
can doubt, is earnestly insisted on ; but that every system of which 
this can be said must consequently be mere useless trifling, which is 
at least a paradox, is quietly taken for granted ; or, at least, is sup- 
posed to be sufficiently established, by repeating, in sabstancey th« 
poet's remark, that 

^ an ft Bhetoridftn^ rules 

Bat teach him how to luune his tools;'' 

and by obserying that, for the most difficult points of all, natural 
genius and experience must do every thing, and Systems of Art 
nothing. 

To this latter remark it might have been added, that in no de- 
partment can Systems of Art equalize men of different degrees of 
original ability and of experience ; or teaeh us to accomplish all that 
is aimed at. No System of Agriculture can create Land ; nor can 
the Art Military teach us to produce, like Cadmus, armed soldiers 
out of the Earth ; though Land, and Soldiers, are as essential to the 
practice of these Arts, as the well-known preliminary admonition in 
the Cookery-book, "first take your carp," is to the culinary art. 
Nor can all the books that ever were written bring to a level with a 
man of military genius and experience, a person of ordinary ability 
who has never seen service. 

13 It is ft curious cireomstanoe, that no long* be the name of a »olU Jffure : and he (New- 
er ago than the earty part of the lut oantunr, ton's eontemporary) inmcates his ooATictioa 
'Matkemutieal Studies were a common topU; that the Aristotelian System of Astronomy was 
of contemptuous ridleule among those ignorant on a level with all others, and that rarious qys^ 
of the subject ; Just as is the case, to a oertaii terns would always be suooessiTeIr ooming 
extent, even now, with Logic (including great into Ikshion and going out again, liln modes 
part of the matter treated of in this volume), of dress. 

with Political Economy, and some others. Now, the case is altered, as ftr as regards 

Pope speaks of what be calls** mad Mathdsis," mafhematlcal pursuits; which are respected 

as ** running round the cliele** and ** finding it even by those not versed In thMn ; but those 

square P One may find also among the fogi- other sciences above referred to, though stud* 

tive poetry of his times, descriptions of a ied by a very considerable and daily increae- 

Uathematicisn as somethinff between fool and ing number, are sUn sneered at,— as was for- 

madman. And 8wiA*s Voyage to Laputa merty the case with Mathematics,— by many 

•vlnees his utter contempt ft>r such studies, of those whe have m( studied then (ineludim 

and likewise his utter Ignorance of them. He some nuthematteians), and who know t» 

riiieules the Laputans Ibr having (heir bread more of ttie subject than Swift did of (^doida. 
foft tatfe **Gy9Mdsi*> whieh he •onfsiv94. ta 
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As £>r the remark about " namiDg odo's tools," which — ^with fair 
aUowance for poetical exaggeration — maj be admitted to be near the 
truth} it should be remembered, that if an inference be thence drawn 
of the uselessness of being thus provided with names, we must ad- 
mit, by parity of reasoning, that it would be no inconvenience to a 
carpenter, or any other mechanic, to have no names for the several 
operations of samngy planing, boring, &c., in which he is habitually 
engaged, or for the tools with which he performs them ; and in like 
manner, that it would also be no loss to be without names-— or with- 
out precise, appropriate, and brief names — ^for the vari.tus articles 
of dress and furniture that we use, — ^for the limbs and ether bodily 
organs, ^oid the plants, animals, and other objects around us ; — ^in 
short, that it would be little or no evil to have a Language as imper- 
fect as Chinese, or no Language at all. 

The simple truth is, technical teems are a part of Language. 
Now any portion of one's Language that relates to em- -^. .^ 
ployments and situations foreign from our own, there is termk 
little need to be acquainted with. Nautical terms, e. g, 
it is little loss to a land-man to be ignorant of ; though^ to a sailor, 
they are as needful as any part of Language is to any one. And 
again, a deficiency in the proper Language of some one department, 
even though one we are not wholly imconcerned in, is not felt as a 
very heavy inconvenience. But if it were absolutely no disadvantage 
at all, then, it is plain the same might be said of a still further 
deficiency of a like character ; and lutimately we should arrive at 
the absurdity above noticed, — the uselessness of Language altogether. 

But though this is an absurdity which all would perceive, — though 
none would deny the importance of Language, — the full 
extent and reaL character of that importance is far from LangoAgeL 
being universally understood. There are still Tas is 
remarked in the Logic, Introd. k 5,) many, — thougn I believe not 
near so many as a few years back, — ^who, if questioned on the sub- 
ject, would answer that the use of Language is to communicate our 
thoughts to each other ; and that it is peculiar to Man : the truth 
being that that use of Language is tiU peculiar to Man, though en- 
joyed by him in a mnch higher degree than by the Brutes; while 
that which does distinguish Man from Brute, is another, and quite 
distinct, use of Language, viz. as an instrument of thought , — ^a sys- 
tem of General-Signs, without which the Reasoning-process could not 
be conducted. The full importance, consequently, of Language, and 




thought in the mind, of which '^Oommon-terms'' are merely the 
names, and by means of which we are supposed to be able to do 
what I am convinced is impossible ; to carry on a train of Reasoning 
without the use of Language or of any G^eral-Si^ whatey^. 
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But each, in proportion as he the more fully embraces the doctrine 
of Nominalism^ and consequently understands the real character of 
Language, will become the better qualified to estiniate €he import- 
ance of an accurate system of nomenclature. 

§5. 

The chief reason probably for the existing prejudice against tech- 
Ex isea in ^^^^ Systems of composition, is to be found in the cramped, 
Composi- meagre, and feeble character of most of such essays, ^c, 
^*^ as are av&voedly composed according to the rules of any 

such system. It should be remembered, however, in the first place, 
that these are almost invariably the productions of learners; it 
being usual for those who have attained proficiency, either to write 
without thinking of any rules, or to be desirous, (as has been said,) 
and, by their increased cxpertness, able, to conceal their employ- 
ment of art. Now it is not fair to judge of the value of any system 
of rules, — those of a drawing-master for instance, — ^from the first 
awkward sketches of tyros in the art. 

Still less would it be fair to judge of one system from the ill suc- 
cess of another, whose rules were framed (as is the case with those 
ordinarily laid down for the use of students in Composition) on nar- 
row, imphilosophical, and erroneous principles. 

But the circumstance which has mainly tended to produce the 
complaint alluded to, is, that in this case, the reverse takes 
row^to for P^*^® ^^ *^® pl*° pursued in the learning of other arts ; in 
the composi- which it is usual to begin, for the sake of practice, with 
tion^of cxer- yf\^^ jg easiest : here, on the contrary, the tyro has usually 
a harder task assigned him, and one in which he is less 
likely to succeed, than he will meet with in the actual business of 
life. For it is undeniable that it is much the most difficult to find 
either propositions to maintain, or arguments to prove them — to 
know, in short, what to say, or how to say it — on any subject on 
which one has hardly any information, and no interest ; about which 
he knows little, and cares still less. 

Now the subjects usually proposed for School or College exercises 
are (to the learners themselves) precisely of this description. And 
hence it commonly happens, that an exercise composed with diligent 
care by a young student, though it will have cost him far more pains 
than a real letter written by him to his friends, on subjects that 
interest him, will be very greatly inferior to it. On the real occa- 
sions of after life (I mean, when the object proposed is, not to fill up 
a sheet, a book, or an hour, but to communicate his thoughts, to con- 
vince, or persuade,V— on these real occasions, for which such exe^ 
dses were designed to prepare him, he will find that he writes both 
better, and with more fiusility, than on the artifdaZ occasion, as it 
may be called, of composing a Declamation ; — that he has been 
ftt^^inp^ing to learn the easier, by practising the harder. 
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Bat what is worse, it will often happen that such exercises will 
have formed a hahit of stringing together empty common- 
places, and vapid declamations, — of multiplying words and Jft^jf*®** 
spreading out the matter thin, — of composing in a stiff, resulting 
artificial, and frigid manner : and that this hahit will eTeroiaee. 
more or less cling through life to one who has heen thus 
trained, and will infect all his future compositions. 

So strongly, it should seem, was Milton impressed with a sense of 
this danger, that he was led to condemn the use altogether of exer- 
cises in Composition. In this opinion he stands perhaps alone 
among all writers on education. I should perhaps agree with him, 
if there were ahsolutely no other remedy for the evil in question ; 
for I am inclined to think that this part of education, if conducted 
as it often is, does in general more harm than good. But I am con- 
vinced, that practice in Composition, hoth for boys and young men, 
may be so conducted as to be productive of many and most essential 
advantages. 

The obvious and the only preventive of the evils which I have 
been speaking of is, a most scimpulous care in the selec- 
tion of sach subfects for exercises as are likely to be fJjJS^i^**' 
interesting to the student, and on which he has (or may, 
with pleasure, and without much toil, acquire) sufficient information. 
Such subjects will of course vary, according to the learner's age and 
intellectual advancement ; but they had better be rather below, than 
much above him ; that is, they should never be such as to induce 
him to jstring together vague genera.l expressions, conveying no dis- 
tinct ideas to his own mind, and second-hand sentiments which he 
does not feel. He may freely transplant indeed from other writers 
such thoughts as will take root in the soil of his own mind; but he 
must never be tempted to collect dried specimens. He must also be 
encouraged to express himself (in correct language indeed, but) in a 
free, natural, and simple style ; which of course implies (considering 
who and what the writer is supposed to be) such a style as, in itself, 
would be open to severe criticism, and certainly very unfit to appear 
in a book. 

Compositions on such subjects, and in such a style, would proba- 
bly be regarded with a disdainful eye, as puerile, by those accus- 
tomed to the opposite mode of teaching. But it should be remem- 
bered that the compositions of boys micst be puerile, in one way or 
the other: and to a person of unsophisticated- and sound taste, the 
truly contemptible kind of puerility would be found in the other 
kind of exercises. Look at the letter of an intelligent youth to one 
of his companions, communicating intelligence of such petty matters 
as are interesting to both— describing the scenes he has visited, and 
the recreations he has enjoyed during a vacation ; and you will see a 
picture of the youth himself — boyish indeed in looks and in stature 
— ^in dress and in demeanour ; but lively, unfettered, natural, giving 
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a &ir promiBe for manhood, and, in short, what a boy should be. 
Look at a theme composed by the same youth, on ^* Virtus est me' 
dium vitwrwm^^'' or *^^Natura beatis omnibus esse dedit,^^ Mid yoa 
will see a picture of the same boy, dressed up in the garb, and ab- 
surdly aping the demeanour, of an elderly man. Our ancestors (and 
still more recently, I believe, the continental nations,) were guilty of 
the absurdity of dressing up children in wigs, swords, huge buckles, 
hoops, ruffles, and all the elaborate full-dressed finery of grown-up 
people of that day.*^ It is surely reasonable that the analogous ab- 
Burity in greater matters also, — ^among the rest in that part of edu- 
cation I am speaking of, — should be laid aside ; and that we should 
in all points consider what is appropriate to each different period of life. 
The subjects for Composition to be selected on the principle I am 
aasaeaof recommending, will generally fall under one of three 
•abj«etfl for clafises I ^rst, subjects drawn from the studies the learner 
exerciaes. -^ ^Qgi^^ |q • relating, for instance, to the characters or 
incidents of any history he may be reading ; and sometimes, perhaps, 
leading him to forestall by conjecture, something which he will here- 
after come to, in the book itself: secondly y subjects drawn from any 
conversation he may have listened to {ttnth interest) from his seniors, 
whether addressed to himself, or between each other : or, thirdly, 
relating to the amusements, familiar occurrences, and every-day 
transactions, which are likely to have formed the topics of easy con- 
versation among his familiar friends. The student should not be 
confined exclusively to any one of these three classes of subjects. 
They should be intermingled in as nrach variety as possible. And 
the teacher should frequently recall to his own mind these two con- 
siderations : ^rst, that since the benefit proposed does not consist in 
the intrinsic value of the composition, but in the exercise to the pa- 
pil's mind, it matters not how insignificant the subject may be, if it 
will but interest him, and thereby afford him such exercise; sec- 
ondly, that the younger and backwarder each studait is, the mor^ 
unfit he will be for abstract speculations; and the less remote must 
be the subjects proposed from those individual objects and occur- 
rences which always form the first beginnings of the furniture of the 
youthful mind.^* 

It should be added, as a practical rule for all cases, whether it be 

an exercise that is written for practice' sake, or a compo- 
prawing up sitiou on some real occasion, that an outline should be 
■ketotonr ^^ &rst drawn out, — a skdeUm as it is sometimes called, — 

of the substance of what is to be said. The more hriefby 

14 See **Saiidford and Merton," jKu^tm. the leanwi^fl ezerciae, and making him alter 

15 Fpr some obflerTations ruative to the orre^riteit,if necessary, then put before him 
learning of Elocution, see Part IV. Chan. IL a composition on tlie same subject written by 
1 5, and IV. 8 2. See also some valuable re- hinuetf^ or by tome approved writer,— such a 
marks on the subject of exercises in compost- practice, if both learner and teacher have pa- 
tion in Mr. HilFs ingenious work on Publie tienee and industry enough to follow it up> 
Education. It may l>e added, that if the will be likely to produce great improvement, 
teacher will, after pointing oat any Ikulti in 
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this is done, so that it does hot exhibit clearly the several heads of 
the composition, the better : because it is important that the whole 
of it be placed before the eye and the mind in a small compass, and 
be taken in as it were at a glance : and it should be written there- 
fore not in seiUenceSj but like a table of contents. Such an outline 
should not be allowed to fetier the writer, if, in the course of the 
actual composition, he find any reason for deviating from his original 
plan. It should serve merely as a trtxck to mark out a path for him, 
not as a groome to confine him. But the practice of drawing out 
such a skeleton will give a coherence to the Composition, a due prih 
portion of its several parts, and a clear and easy arrangement of 
them ; such as can rarely be attained if one begins by completiHg one 
portion before thinking of the rest And it will also be found a 
most useful exercise for a banner, to practise — ^if possible under the 
eye of a judicious lecturer — the drawing out of a great number of 
such skeletons, more than he subsequently fills up ; and likewise to 
practise the analysing in the mme way, the Compositions of another, 
whether read or heard. 

If the system which I have been recommending be pursued, mth 
the addition of sedulous care in correction-— *eneouragment from the 
teaeher — ^and inculcation of such general rules as each occasion calls 
for ; then, and not athertoise, Sxercises In Composition will be of 
the most important and lasting advantage ; not only in respect of 
the object immediaiefy proposed, but in producing clearness of 
thought, and in giving play to all the faculties. And if this branch 
of education be thus conducted, then, and not otherwise^ the greats 
part of the present treatise will, it is hoped, be found not much leas 
adapted to the use of tiiose who are writing for practioe*^ sake, than 
of those engaged 'm meeting the occasiona of real life. 

♦ 6. 

One kind of exercise there is, — ^that of Debating-Societies,-— 
which ought not to be passed unnoticed, as different 
opinions prevail respecting its utility. It is certainly K^SbT 
free from the objections which lie against the ordinary 
mode of theme-writing ; since the subjects discussed ure usually such 
as the speakers do feel a real interest in. On the other hand, it 
differs from the exercise afforded by the practice of public speaking 
on the real occasions of life, inasmuch as that which is the proper 
object of true eloquence, — to carry one's point, — to convince or per- 
suade, rather than to display ability, — is more likely to be lost sight 
of, when the main object avowedly is, to learn to speak well, and to 
show how well one can speak ; not, to establish a certain oonclusiony 
or effect the adoption <^ a certain measure. 

It is urged in favour of this kind of exercise, that since in every art 
a beginner must expect his first essays to be comparatively un- 
iocoessful, a man who has not had this kind of private practice be- 
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f<»rehand must ham spoaking in the course of actual business, and 
. consequently at the expense of sundry failures in matters 

^^Z of r<^l importance. Compared with those who have 

g^^**' learnt in Debating-Spoieties, he will be like a soldier 
entering the field of battle without previous drills and re- 
views, and beginning to use his weapons and to practice his evolu- 
tions for the first time in actual combat* 

And there is undoubtedly much weight in this reason. But on 
the other hand, it is urged that there are dangers to be apprehended 
from the very early practice of extemporary speaking, even on ocoa- 
aons of real business ; dangers which are of course enhanced, where 
it is not real business that the speaker is occupied with. 

When young men's faculties are in an immature state, and their 
knowledge scanty, crude, and imperfectly arranged, if they are 
prematurely hurried into a habit of fluent elocuticn, they are likely 
to retain through life a careless facility of pouring forth ill-digested 
thoughts in well-turned phrases, and an aversion to cautious refleo' 
tion. For when a man has acquired that habit of ready extempo- 
raneous speaking, which consists in thinking extempore, both his 
indolence and self-confidence will indispose him for the toil of care- 
fully preparing his matter, and of forming for himself, by practice 
in writing, a precise and truly energetic style ; and he will have been 
qualifying himself only for the ^' Lion's part "^' in the interlude of 
ryramus and Thisbe. On the other hand, a want of readiness of 
expression, in a man of well-disciplined mind, who has attentively 
studied his subject, is a fault much mwe curable by practice, even 
late in life, than the opposite. 

In reference to this subject, I cannot refrain from citing some 
valuable remarks from an article in the '' Edinburgh Review ;"^' 

<' . . . A politician must often talk and act before he has thought 
and read. He may be very ill-informed respecting a question ; all 
his notions about it may be vague and inaccurate ; but speak he 
must ; and if he is a man of talents, of tact, and of intrepidity, he 
soon finds that, even imder such circumstances, it is possible to speak 
successfully. He finds that there is a great difierence between the 
effect of written words, which are perused and reperused in the still- 
ness of the closet, and the effect of spoken words which, set off by the 
graces of utterance and gesture, vibrate for a single moment on the 
ear. He finds that he may blunder without much chance of being 
detected, that he may reason sophistically, and escape unrefuted. 
He finds that, even on knotty questions of trade and legislation, he 
can, without reading ten pages, or thinking ten minutes, draw forth 
loud plaudits, and sit down with the credit of having made an excel- 
lent speech. Lysias, says Plutarch, wrote a defence for a man who 

16 ^SifDo.->HaTe you the Lion^S part writ- it is nothing hut roaring.^ -^ MidMummer 

ten ) Pray you, if it be, give it me ; for I am JSTighfa Dream, 
•low of study. 

*^Qnucs.— You may do it nUw^ors; for 17 April^ 1839. 
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was to be tried before one of the Athenian tribunals. Long before 
the defendant had learned the speech by heart, he became so much 
dissatisfied vith it that he went in great distress to the author. ^ I 
was delighted with your speech the first time I read it ; but I liked 
it less the second time, and still less the third time ; and now it 
seems to me to be no defence at all.' ' My good friend,' said Lysias, 
' you quite forget that the judges are to hear it only once.' The 
case is the same in the English parliament It would be as idle in 
an orator to waste deep meditation and long research on his speeches, 
as it would be in the manager of a theatre to adorn all the crowd of 
courtiers and ladies who cross over the stage in a procession with 
real pearls and diamonds. It is not by accuracy or profundity that 
men become the masters of great assemblies. And why be at the 
charge of providing logic of the best quality, when a very inferior 
article will be equally acceptable ? Why go as deep into a question 
as Burke, only in order to be like Burke, coughed down, or left 
speaking to green benches and red boxes ? This has long appeared 
to us to be the most serious of the evils which are to be set off 
against the many blessings of popular government. It is a fine and 
true saying of Bacon, that reading makes a full man, talking a ready 
man, and writipg an exact man. The tendency of institutions like 
those of England is to encourage readiness in public men, at the ex- 
pense both of fulness and of exactness. The keenest and most vigor- 
ous minds of every generation, minds often admirably fitted for the 
investigation of truth, are habitually employed in producing argu- 
ments such as no man of sense would ever put into a treatise intended 
for publication, arguments which are just good enough to be used 
once, when aided by fluent delivery and pointed language. The 
habit of discussing questions in this way necessarily reacts on the 
intellects of our ablest men ; particularly of those who are intro- 
duced into parliament at a very early age, before their minds have 
expanded to full maturity. The talent for debate is developed in 
such men to a degree which, to the multitude, seems as marvellous 
as the performances of an Italian improvisatore. But they are 
fortunate indeed if they retain unimpaired the faculties which are 
required for close reasoning or for enlarged speculation. Indeed we 
should sooner expect a great original work on political science, such 
a work, for example, as the * Wealth of Nations,^ from an apothe- 
cary in a country town, or from a minister in the Hebrides, than 
from a statesmim who, ever since he was one-and- twenty, had been a 
distinguished debater in the House of Commons." 

It may be said, however, in reference to the above remarks, that 
they do not prove any thing against the beneficial effects, oratorical 
with a view to oratorical excellence (which is the point excdience 
now in question), of early practice in extemporary speak- the ©xpeiiw 
mg, and accordingly, of that afforded by Debating- of other 
Societies. This excellence may indeed, we will suppose, ^^*^'*^ 

2* 
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be purebased at tbe expense of impairing tbe pbilosopbical powers^ 
and, on tbe wbole, deteriorating tbe mind ; but tbe present qaestion 
is as to the mere improvement of Oratory. I will not indeed under- 
take to say tbat a man may not obtain an earlier — ^perbaps even a 
greater — ^proficiency in publio-speaking (especially with a view to 
tmmediate effect) by sacrificing to tbat object eyery otber. But I 
doubt wbetber tbe advantage to be gained, even at sucb a cost, is 
not sometimes itself over-rated. One speaker may bave over aa> 
otber, who is u sounder reasoner and a man of more generally well- 
cultivated mind, an advantage more apparerU than real; be may 
excite more admiration and be received with greater present applause, 
and yet may produce less conviction and less of permanent influence : 
tbe words of tbe other may sink deeper. And again, a showy and 
fluent, but superficial orator, who may seem at the moment to be 
carrying every thing before him triumphantly, may be answered by 
those capable of discerning and exposing any weakness in bis argu- 
ments. Moreover, that which will ^^ only bear to be beard once,'' 
may subsequently be read over calmly, and its emptiness detected. 
There are, in short, but few cases in which accurate and well-digested 
knowledge, sound judgment, and clear and well-arranged arguments, 
will not bave great weight, even when opposed by vmce showy but 
unsubstantial qualifications. 

Although however I am convinced tbat an early-acquired habit of 
empty fluency is adverse to a man's success as an Orator, I will not 
undertake to say, that, as an Orator, bis attaining tbe very highest 
degree of success will be the more likely, from his possessing tbe 
most philosophical mind, trained to the most scrupulous accuracy of 
investigation. Inestimable in other respects as such an endowment 
is, and certainly compatible with very great eloquence, I doubt 
whether the highest degree of it is compatible with the highest degree 
oi general oratorical power. If at least that man is to be accounted 
the most perfect orator who (as Cicero lays down) can speak the best 
&nd most persuasively on any question whatever that may arise, it 
may fairly be doubted whether a first-rate man can be a first-rate 
orator. He may indeed speak admirably in a matter he has well 
considered ; but when any new subject or new point is started in the 
course of a debate, though he may take a juster view of it at tbe 
first glance, on the exigency of tbe moment, than any one else could, 
be will not fail, — as a man of more superficial cleverness would,«~ 
to perceive how impossible it must be to do full justice to a subject 
demanding more reflection and inquiry ; nor can he therefore place 
himself fully on a level, in each a case, with one of shallower mind 
who being in aH cases less able to look beneath tbe surface of things 
obtains at tbe first glance the best view he can take of ani/ subject, 
and therefore can display, without any need of artifice, that easy 
unembarrassed confidence which can never be, with equal effect, 
assumed. To speak perfectly well, in short, a man must feel that 
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lie hfts got to the bottom of the subject ; aod to feel this on occasions 
where, froni the nature of the case, it is impossible he really can 
have done so, is inconsistent with the character of great profundity. 
Moreover, a person who is a little, and not very much, beyond the 
generality, will often be able to devise new and striking arguments 
in defence of popular errors, though not to perceive that they are 
errors; and will have just sufficient ingenuity to frame plausible 
sophisms, and to express them forcibly, though not to detect them. 
And this, — ^which will often conduce to his present success at leasts 
— he will be likely to do with an air of natural earnestness which it 
would have been hardly possible to put on, supposing him aware of 
the unsoundness of what he is saying. When Hervey, the dis- 
ooverer of the Circulation, (by which he lost much of his practice,) 
was decried by the Medical World, those doubtless argued best 
against him, who really disbelieved hi» discovery. And when Bean 
Tucker first pointed out that the separation of our American Colonies 
would be no loss to the empire, — ^for which he Was universally 
derided, though now and for the last half century, the correctness of 
his yiew is universally admitted, — ^the great orators of his day doubt- 
less argued against him all the better from being themselves par- 
takers of the general delusion. 

To return to the practical question respecting Debating- Societies, 
it would appear, on balancing together what can be said for and 
_ against them, that the advantages they hold out, though neither un- 
real nor inconsiderable, are not unattended by considerable dangers, 
which should be very carefully guarded against, lest more evil than 
good should be the result. 

An early introduction to this kind of practice is especially to be 
deprecated, for the reasons above stated ; and it should 
be preceded not only by general cultivation of the mind, ?jj5^ jj^ 
but also by much practice in lorieing ; if possible, under Debating^ 
the guidance of a competent instructor : an exercise ^*''*' "* 
which it is also most desurable not to discontinue, when 
the practice of speaking extempore is commenced. And the sub- 
stance of what is to be spoken on each occasion should be, after re- 
flection, written down ; not in the words designed to be uttered, (for 
that would, instead of a help towards the habit of framing expressions 
extempore, prove an embarrassment,) but in brief heads, forming 
such an outline as in the preceding section has been recommended ; that 
as little as possible be left for the speaker to frame at the moment 
except the mere expressions. By degrees, when practice shall have 
produced greater self-possession and readiness, a less and less full 
outline previously written down will suffice ; and in time the habit 
will be generated of occasionally even forming correct judgments, 
and sound and well-expressed arguments, on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 
But a prevnatitre readiness is more likely than the opposite ez- 
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treme to lead to incurable faults. And all the dangers that attend 
this kind of exercise, the learner who is engaged in it should fre- 
quently recall to his mind and reflect on, that he may the better 
guard against them ; never allowing himself, in one of these mock- 
debates, to maintain anything that he himself believes to be untrue, 
or to use an argument which he perceives to be fallacious. 

The temptation to transgress this rule will often be very strong; 
because, to such persons as usually form the majority in one of those 
societies, — ^youths of immature judgment, superficial, and half-edu- 
cated, — specious falsehood and sophistry will often appear superior 
to truth and sound reasoning, and will call forth louder plaudits ; 
and the wrong side of a question will often afford room for such a 
captivating show of ingenuity, as to be, to them, more easily main- 
tained than the right. And scruples of conscience, relative to 
veracity and fairness, are not unlikely to be silenced by the consider- 
ation that after all it is no real battle, but a tournament ; there 
being no real and important measure to be actually decided on, but 
only a debate carried on for practice' sake. 

But unreal as is the occasion, and insignificant as may be the par- 
ticular point, a habit may be formed which will not easily be un- 
learnt afterwards, of disregarding right reason^ and truth, and fair 
argument. And such a habit is not merely debasing to the moral 
character, but also, in a rhetorical point of view, if I may so speak, 
often proves hurtful. It Tias often weakened the effect, to a far 
greater degree than most persons suppose, of what has been written 
and said by men of great ability ; by depriving it of that air of sim- 
ple truthfulness which has so winning a force, and which it is so im- 
possible completely to feign. 



PART I. 

OF THE INVENTION, ARRANGEMENT, AND INTRODUCnON, 
OF PROPOSITIONS AND ARGUMENTS. 



Chap. L — Of Propositions. 

It was remarked in tlie Treatise on Logic, that in the process of 
Investigation, properly so called, viz, that by which we 
endeavor to discover Truth, it mnst of course be imcer- 2S*Kiiiii 
tain to him who is entering on that process, what the and aAer 
conclusion will be to which his researches will lead ; but ^StingSjMd. 
that in the process of conveying truth to others by 
reasoning, (1 e., in what may be termed, according to the view I 
have at present taken, the Rhetorical procesSy) the conclusion or con- 
clusions which are to be established must be present to the mind of 
him who is conducting the Argument, and whose business is to find 
Proofs of a giv«i proposition. 

It is evident, therefore, that the first step to be taken by him, is 
to lay down distinctly in his own mind the proposition or proposi- 
tions to be proved. It might indeed at first sight appear superflu- 
ous even to mention so obvious a rule ; but experience shows that it 
is by no means uncommon for a young or ill-instructed writer to con- 
tent himself with such a vague and indistinct view of the point he is 
to aim at, that the whole train of his reasoning is in consequence 
affected with a corresponding perplexity, obscurity, and looseness. 
It may be worth while therefore to give some hints for the conduct 
of this preliminary process, — the choice of propositions. Not, of 
course, that I am supposing the author to be in doubt what opinion 
he shall adopt : the process of investigation* (which does not fall 
within the province of Rhetoric) being supposed to be concluded ; 
but still there will often be room for deliberation as to the form in 
which an opinion shall be stated, and, when several propositions are 
to be maintained, in what order they shall be placed. 

On this head therefore I shall proceed to propose some rules; 
after having premised (in order to anticipate some ob- 
jections or doubts which might arise) one remark rela- ?J?^*''**'* 
tive to the object to be effected. This is, of course, inatrueaoni 
what may be called, in the widest sense of the word, 

1 Logfc^ Book IV. Obi^. m. 1 9. 
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Oonviction; but under tbat term are comprehended, ^r^, what is 
strictly called Instruction ; and, secondly^ Conviction in the nar- 
rower sense ; i. e., the conviction of those who are either of a con- 
trary opinion to the one maintained, or who are in doubt whether to 
admit or deny it. By instruction, on the other hand, is commonly 
meant the conviction of those who have neither formed an opinion 
on the subject, nor are deliberating whether to adopt or reject the 
proposition in question, but are merely desirous of ascertaining what 
is the truth in respect of the case before them. The former are 
supposed to have before their minds the terms of the proposition 
maintained, and are called upon to consider whether that particular 
proposition be true or false ; the latter are not supposed to know the 
terms of the conclusion, but to be inquiring what proposition is to 
be received as true. The former may be described, in logical Ian* 
guage, as doubting respecting the Copula ; the latter, respecting the 
PrSticate, It is evident that the speaker or writer is, relative^ to 
these last, (though not to himself,) conducting a process of Investi- 
gation ; as is plain from what has been said of that subject, in the 
treatise on Logic. 

The distinction between these two objects gives rise in some points 
to corresponding differences in the mode of procedure, which will be 
noticed hereafter ; these differences however are not sufficient to re- 
quire that Rhetoric should on that account be divided into two dis- 
tinct branches ; since, generally speaking, though not universally, the 
same rules will be serviceable for attaining each of these objects. 

§2. 

The first step is, as I have observed, ta lay down (in the author's 
mind) the proposition or propositions to be maintained, dearly, and 
in a suitable form« 

He who strictly observes this rule, and who is thus brought to 
view steadily the point he is aiming at, will be kept clear, in a great 
degree, of some common faults of young writers; viz, entering on 
too wide a field of discussion, and introducing many propositions 
not sufficiently connected; an error which destroys the 
d^ no?*^ unity of the composition. This last error those are apt 
imply unity to fall into, who place before themselves a Term instead 
ofcompo- ^£ ^ Proposition; and imi^ne that because they are 
treating of one thing, they are discussing one question. 
In an ethical work, for instance, one may be treating ofvirttte, while 
discussing all or any of these questions ; '^ Wherein virtue consists ?^' 
« Whence our notions of it arise ?'' ^^ Whence it derives its obliga- 
tions ?" &c. ; but if these questions were confusedly blended together, 
or if all of them were treated of, within a short eompass, the most 
ju9t remarks and forcible arguments would lose their interest and 
their utility, in so perplexed a composition. 

Nearly akin to this fault ie the other just mentioned, that of en- 
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tering on too wide a field for the length of the work ; bj which means 
the writer is confined to barren and uninteresting generalities ; as 
e- g. general exhortations to virtue (conveyed, of course, in very 
general terms) in the space of a discourse only of sufficient length to 
give a characteristic description of some one branch of 
duty, or of some one particular motive to the practice 2*nlatter*" 
of it. Unpractised composers are apt to fancy that they f^raiah«d by 
shall have the greater abundance of matter, the wider JiJJ^.*'*^^ 
xtent of subject they comprehend; but experience 
shows that the reverse is the fact : the more general and extensive 
view will often suggest nothing to the mind but vague and trite re- 
marks ; when, upon narrowing the field of discussion, many interest- 
ing questions of detail present themselves. Now a writer who is 
aocostomed to state to himself precisely, in the first instance, the 
conclusions to which he is tending, will be the less likely to content 
himself with such as consist of very general statements ; and will 
often be led, even where an extensive view is at first proposed, to 
distribute it into several branches, and, waiving the discussion of the 
rest, to limit himself to the full development of one or two ; and 
thus applying, as it were, a microscope to a small space, will present 
to the view much that a wider survey would not have exhibited. 

§3. 

It may be useful for one who is about thus to lay down his proposi- 
tions, to ask himself three questions : first. What is the 
fiiot ? secondly. Why" (i. e. from what Cause) is it so ? or, JS^ti!^ 
in other words, how is it accounted for ? and thirdly, 
What Consequence results from it ? 

The last two of these questions, though they will not in every case 
suggest such answers as are strictly to be called the Cause and the 
Consequence of the principal truth to be maintained, may, at least, 
often furnish such propositions as bear a somewhat similar relation 
to it 

It is to be observed, that in recommending the writer to begin bj 
laying down in his own mind the propositions to be maintained, it is 
not meant to be implied that they are always to be stated first ; that 
will depend upon the nature of l^e case ; and rules will hereafter be 
given on that point. 

It is to be observed, also, that by the words " Proposition" or 
<< Assertion." throughout this Treatise, is to be understood some 
conclusion to be established /or itself; not with a view to an ulterior 
conclusion : those propositions which are intended to serve tapremises^ 
bein^ called, in allowable conformity with popular usage. Arguments; 
it bemg customary to argue in the enthymematic form, and to call, 
for brevity's sake, the expressed premises of an enthymeme, the 
argument by which the conclusion of it is proved.' 

SSMLogle. AppwKUz. Article <" Wn.** SLogte,BookI.|S. 
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Chap II. — Of Arguments, 

§1. 

The finding of suitable arguments to prove a given point, and 
prooer *^^ skilfnl arrangement of them, may be considered as 

province of the immediate and proper province of Ehetoric, and of 

The business of Logic is, as Cicero complains, to jvdge of argu- 
ments, not to invent them : (^' in inveniendis argumentis muta ni- 
mium est; in judicandis, nimium loquax."^) The knowledge, again, 
in each case, of the subject in hand is essential ; but it is evidently 
borrowed from the science or system conversant about that subject- 
matter, whether Politics, Theology, Law, Ethics, or any other. The 
art of addressing the feelings, again, does not belong exclusively to 
Rhetoric ; since Poetry has at least as much to do with that branch. 
Nor are the considerations relative to Style and Elocution confined 
to argumentative and persuasive compositions. The art of inventing 
and arranging Arguments is, as has been said, the only province 
that Khetoric can claim entirely and exclusively. 

Arguments are divided according to several different principles ; 
Various **^ logically speaking, there are several divisions of 

divisions of them. And these cross divisions have proved a source 
Arguments. ^£ endless perplexity to the Logical and Rhetorical stu- 
dent, because there is perhaps no writer on either subject that has 
been aware. of their character. Hardly anything perhaps has con- 
tributed so much to lessen the interest and the utility of systems of 
Rhetoric, as the indistinctness hence resulting. When in any subject 
the members of a division are not opposed, [contradistinguished,] 
but are in fact members of different divisions, crossing each other, 
it is manifestly impossible to obtain any clear notion of the Species 
treated of; nor will any labour or ingenuity bestowed on the subject 
be of the least avail, till the original source of perplexity is remov- 
ed ; — till, in short, the cross-division is detected and explained. 

Arguments then may be divided, 

First, into Irregular, and Regular, t. e. Syllo^sms ; these last into 
Categorical and Hypothetical ; and the Categorical, into Syllogisms 
in the first Figure, and in the other Figures, &c. &c. 

Secondly, They are frequently divided into "Probable," [or 
" Moral,"] and " Demonstrative," [or " Necessary."] 

Thirdly, into the " Direct" and the " Indirect ;" [or reductio ad 
absurdunij] — the Deictic, and the Elenctic, of Aristotle. 

4 Ari8(otIe*8 dirlsion of Persuasives into ready existing, and which we afe not to makcu 

*'arUflclal'' and ** inartlfldaV* {irrexvoi and but to use; and that the argumtenta d«ei\9d 

2rcvvoi) including under the latter head, from these data are the work of Art. Whether 

** Witnesses, Laws, Gontraets, kc^ is strangely these data are general maxims or particular 

unphilosophicaL The one clasa, be says, the testimony— Laws of Nature, or Laws of th« 

Orator is to midce use of ; the other, to devise. Land— makes, in this respect, no dUferewM* 
But it is evident that, in all caaea alika, tb« 
dot* we angoe /rom must be aomtthing th I Om«4« Qr«<, 
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Fourthly, into Arguments from " Example," from " Testimony," 
from " Cause to Effect," from " Analogy," &c. &c. 

It will be perceived, on attentive examination, that several of the 
different species just mentioned will occasionally contain each other; 
e.g. Q. Probable Argument may be at the same time a Categorical 
Argument, a Direct Argument, and an Argument from Testimony, 
&c. ; this being the consequence of Arguments having been divided 
on several different principles ; a circumstance so obvious the mo- 
ment it is* distinctly stated, that I apprehend such of my readers as 
have not been conversant in these studies will hardly be disposed 
to believe that it coXild have been (as is the fact) generally over- 
looked, and that eminent writers should in consequence have been 
involved in inextricable confusion, I need only remind thena how- 
ever of the anecdote of Columbus breaking the egg. That which 
is perfectly obvious to any man of common sense, as soon as it 
is mentioned, may nevertheless fail to occur, even to men of con- 
siderable ingenuity. 

It will also be readily perceived, on examining the principles of 
these several divisions, that the last of them alone is Diyijionof 
properly and strictly a division of Arguments as such. Form* of 
The First is evidently a division of the Forms of stat- Argumenuu 
ing them ; for every one would allow that the sams Argument 
may be either stated as an enthymeme, or brought into the strict 
syllogistic form ; and that, either categorically or hypothetically, 
&c. ; e, g. " Whatever has a beginning has a cause ; the earth had a 
beginning, therefore it had a cause ; or. If the earth had a beginning, 
it had a cause : it had a beginning," &o., every one would call the 
same Argument, differently stated. This, therefore, evidently is 
not a division of Arguments as such. 

The Second is plainly a division of Arguments according to their 
suffject-matter^ whether Necessary or Probable, [certain gubj^^ 
or uncertain.] In Mathematics, e, g. every proposition matter of 
that can be stated is either an immutable truth, or an Arguments, 
absurdity and self contradiction ; while in human affairs the propo- 
sitions which we assume are only true for the most part, and as 
general rules ; and in Physics, though they must be true as long as 
the laws of nature remain undisturbed, the contradiction of them 
does not imply an absurdity ; and the conclusions, of course, in each 
case, have the same degree and kind of certainty with the premises. 
This therefore is properly a division, not of Arguments as such, 
but of the Propositions of which they consist. 

The third is a division of Arguments according to the purpose 
for which they are employed; according to the inten- 
lion of the reasoner ; whether that be to establish " di- ^jrgumenu[ 
rectly" [or ** ostensively"] the conclusion drawn, or 
[" indirectly"] by means of an absurb conclusion to disprove one of 
the premises ; (i. c to prove its cofitmdictory :) since the alternatiTV 
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proposed in ei)ery yalid Argument is, eUher to admit the Conclusion, 
or to deny one of the Premises. Now it may so happen that in 
some cases, one person will choose the former, and another the latter, 
of these alternatives. It is probable, e. g. that many have been in- 
duced to admit the doctrine of Transubstantiation, from its clear 
connexion with the infallibility of the Eomish Church ; and many 
others, by the very same Argument, have surrendered their belief 
in that infallibility. Again, Berkeley and Reid seem to have alike 
admitted that the non-existence of matter was a necessary conso* 
quence of Locke's Theory of Ideas : but the former was hence led, 
bond fde, to admit and advocate that non-existence ; while the latter 
was led by the very same argument to reject the Ideal Theory. 
Thus, we see it possible for the very same Argument to be Direct 
to one -person, ana Indirect to another; leading them to different 
results, according as they judge the original conclusion, or the con- 
tradictory of a premiss, to be the more probable. This, therefore, 
is not properly a division of the purposes for which they are on 
each occasion employed. 

The Fourth, which alone is properly a division of Arguments oa 
Division of ^uch, and accordingly will be principally treated of, is 
Aisumento a division according to the " relation of the subjcct- 
asBuciu matter of the premises to that of the c<mclusion.'' I 

say, " of the subject-matter," because the logical connexion between 
the premises and conclusion is independent of the meaning of the 
terms employed, and may be exhibited with letters of the alphabet 
substituted for the terms ; but the relation I am now speaking of 
between the premises and conclusion, (and the varieties of which 
form the several species of Arguments^ is in respect of their sybject' 
matter : as e. g, an ^^ Argument from Cause to £ffect" is so called 
and considered, in reference to the relation existing between the 
premiss, which is the Cause, and the conclusion, which is the Effect ; 
and an *' Argument from Example," in like manner, from the rela- 
tion between a krwwn and an unknown instance, both belonging to 
the same class. And it is plain that the present division, though it 
has a reference to the subject-matter of the premises, is yet not a 
division of propositions considered by themselves, (as in the case 
with the division into " probable" and " demonstrative,") but of 
ArgwTients considered as such ; for when we say, e. g. that the pre- 
miss is a Cause, and the conclusion the Effect, these expressions are 
evidently relative, and have no meaning, except in reference to each 
other ; and so also when we say that the premiss and the conclusion 
are two parallel cases, that very expression denotes their relation to 
each other. 

In the annexed Table I have sketched an outline of the several 
diivisions of arguments here treated o£ 
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§2. 

In distributing, then, the several kinds of Arguments, aoeording 
to this division, it will be found convenient to lay down 
iVociaMM first two great classes, under one- or other of. which all 
tnenta. Can be brought ; viz, first, such Arguments as might have 

been employed — ^not as arguments, but — to account for 
the fact or principle maintained, supposing its truth granted : seo- 
ondly, such as could not be so employed. The former class (to 
which in this Treatise the name "-4 priori^'^ Argument will be con- 
fined) is manifestly Argument from Cause to Effect; since to account 
for anything, dgnifies, to assign the Cause of it. The other class, of 
course, comprehends all other arguments ; of which there are several 
kinds, which will be mentioned hereafter. 

The two sorts of proof which have been just spoken of, Aristotle 
seems to have intended to designate by the titles of 5t» for the latter, 
and di6Tk for the former ; but he has not been so clear as could be 
wished in observing the distinction between them. The only de- 
cisive test by which to distinguish the Arguments which belong to 
the one, and to the other, of these classes, is, to ask the question, 
'* Supposing the proposition in question to be admitted, would this 
statement here used as an Argument, serve to account for -and ex- 
plain the truth, or not ?" It will then be readily referred to the 
former or to the latter class, according as the answer is in the affir- 
mative or the negative ; as, «. ^. if a murder were imputed to any one 
on the grounds of his ^' having a hatred to the deceased, and an in- 
terest in his death," the Argument would belong to the former class ; 
because, supposifig his guilt to be admitted, and an inquiry to be 
made how he can commit the murder, the circumstances just men- 
tioned would serve to account for it ; but not so, with respect to such 
an Argument as his ^'having blood on his clothes;'' which would 
therefore be referred to the other class. 

And here let it be observed, once for all, that when I speak of 
arguing from Cause to Effect, it is not intended to maintain the real 
and proper efficacy of what are called physical causes to produce 
their respective Effects, nor to enter into any discussion of the 
controversies winch have been raised on that point ; which would 
be foreign from the present purpose. The word *^ Cause," therefore, 
is to be understood as employed in the popular sense; as well as the 
phrase of " accounting for " any fact. 

As far, then, as any Cause, popularly speaking, has a tendency to 
Argnment produce a Certain Effect, so far its existence is an Argu- 
fh>m caaao ment for that of the Effect. If the Cause be fully suffi- 
^ •*^*' dent, and no impediments intervene, the Effect in ques- 

tion follows certainly; and the nearer we approach to this, the 
strongs the Argument. 

This is the kin^ of Argument which produces (when short of atso- 
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late certainty) tbat species of the Probable which is tisually called 
the ^^ Platisihley On this subject, Br. Campbell has n-iKim 
some valuable remarks in his ^* PkUosopky of Rhetoric^'^ ^ ^' 
(Book I. § 5. Ob. YII.) though he had been led into a good deal of 
perplexity, partly by not having logically analyzed the two species 
of probabilities he is treating of, and partly by departing, unnecessa- 
rily, from the ordinary use of terms, in treating of the Plausible as 
something distinct from the Probable, instead of regarding it as a 
species of Probability.* 

This is the chief kind of Probability which poets, or other writers 
of fiction aim at ; and in silch works it is often designated by the 
term ^^ natural.''^ Writers of this class, as they aim not at produc- 
ing belief, are allowed to take their " Causes '^ for granted, t. e. to 
assume any hypothesis they please, provided they make the Effects 
follow naturally ; representing, that is, the personages of the fiction 
as acting, and the events as resulting, in the same manner as might 
have been expected, supposing the assumed circumstances to have 
been real.' And hence the great Father of Criticism establishes his 
paradoxical maxim, that impossibilities which appear probable, are 
to be preferred to possibilities which appear improbable. For, as 
he justly observes, the impossibility of the hypothesis, as, e, g, in 
Homer, the familiar intercourse of gods with mortals, is no bar to 
the kind of Probability (t. e. Yersimuitude) required, if those mortals 
are represented as acting in the manner men naturally would have 
tlone under those circumstances. 

The Probability, then, which the writers of fiction aim at, has, for 
the reason just mentioned, no tendency to produce a particular, but 
only a general, belief; i. e. not that these particular events actually 
took place, but that sttch are likely, generally, to take place under 
such circumstances : ' this kind of belief (unconsciously entertained) 
U'ing necessary, and all that is necessary, to produce that sympa- 
thetic feeling which is the writer's object. In Argumentative Com- 
positions, however, as the object of course is to produce conviction 
as to the particular point in question, the Causes from which our Ar- 

6 I do not mean, however, that every thing When, however, we have clearly d^ned the 
to which the term ** pdansible*' would apply technical sense in which we propose to em- 
would be in strict propriety called ** probable y* ploy a certain term, it may fairly be so talcen, 
as e.g: if we had fully ascertained some story even though not invariably bearing that sense 
that bad been told us to be an imposition, we in 'common usage, 

might still say, it was a "plausible'' tale: 7 itJs also important for them, though not 

though, labsequent to the detection, the word so essential, to keep clear of the improbable 

**probable'* would not be so properly applied, air produced by the introduction of events, 

But certainly common usage warrants the use whicti, though not unnatural, have a great 

of "probable ** in many cases, on the ground of preponderance of ehaneen against them. The 

Uiia plausibility alone ; viz. the adequacy of distinction between these two kinds of faults 

some cause known, or likely to exist, to pro* is pointed out in a passage m the Quarterly 

duoe the effect in question. I could have Review, for which see Appendix, [B.] 

wished that there had been some other word 8 For some remarks on this point, see the 

to designate what I have called, after Dr. preface to alate (purified) edition of the "To/w 

Oampbell's example, the ** plausible," because of the Oenii.^"* 

U sometimes suggests the idea of "untrue." 9 On which ground Aristotle contends that 

But *^ likely,^ which, according to etymology, the end of Fictr<m is more Philosophical than 

ought to be the suitable term, is often used to that of History, since it aims at general) instead 

dtsndte the ^ pit>bablV' generally. of ptirtKular, Truth. 
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gaments are drawn mu^t be such as are either admitted, or may be 
proved, to be actually existing, or likely to exist. 

It is worthy of remark, in referenbe to this kind of Probability — 
the "Plausible" or ** Natural" — that men are apt to 
nnnatarai j^^^g® amiss of ' situations, persons, and circumstances, 
mistaken for concerning which they have no exact knowledge, by ap- 
naturai. plying to tkese the measure of their own feelings and 

experience : ** the result of which is, that a correct account of these 
will often appear to them unnatural, and an erroneous one, naturaL 
E. 6r. A person born with the usual endowments of the senses, is apt 
to attribute to the blind-born, and the deaf-mutes, such habits of 
thought, and such a state of mind as his own would be, if he were to 
become deaf or blind, or to be left in the dark : which would be very 
wide of the truth. That a man bom blind would not, on obtaining 
sight, know apart, on seeing them, a ball, and a cube, which he had 
been accustomed to handle, nor distinguish the dog from the cat, 
would appear to most persons unacquainted with the result of experi- 
ments, much less "natural" than the reverse.^' So it is also with 
those brought up free, in reference to the feelings and habits of 
thought of born-slaves ;" with civilized men, in reference to savages ;" 
and of men living in Society, in reference to one who passes whole 
years in .total solitude. I have no doubt that the admirable fiction 
of Robinson Crusoe would have been not onlv much less amusing, 
but, to most readers less apparently tuUh/tcU^ if Friday and the other 
Savages had been represented with the indocilitv and other qualities 
which really belong to such Beings as the Brazdian Cannibals ; and 
if the hero himself had been represented with that half-brutish apa- 
thetic despondency, and carelessness about all comforts demanding 
steady exertion, which are the really natural results of a life of utter 
solitude : and if he had been described as almost losing the use of 
his own language, instead of remembering the Spanish. 

Again, I remember mentioning to a very intelligent man the 
description given by the earliest Missionaries to New Zealand, of 
their introduction of the culture of wheat ; which he derided as an 
absurd fabrication, but which appeared to me what might have been 
reasonably conjectured. The Savages were &miliar with bread, in 
the form of ship-biscuit; and accordingly, roots being alone culti- 
vated by them, and furnishing their chief food, they expected to find 
at the roots of the wheat, tubers which coidd be made into biscuits. 

10 See Pftrt IL Cb. II. 1 3. cation, which are senerally received as per- 
il See an account, in a Note to the First Se- fectly natural, though they are, as I have 
riea of Essays, of a blind youth couched by shown, such as never were, or can be realised. 
Mr. Cbeselden. I mean in the English, not itt the American 
13 This has. in various ways, proved an ob- sense of the word ** realize." To realize a 
Steele to the abolition of slavery. It has also scheme, Ice, means, with us, to make it ** real,** 
caused great diOculty to some readers of the to ** carry into effect;" with the Americans it 
Book of Exodus. means to "• form a strong and vivid oonceptioft 
13 In the Fifth Leeture on Political Econ- of it" I acknowledge the want, in our lav 
may (an extract ftom which is subjoined in guage, of a single word adequately express 
the Appendix, Note G,) I have noticed the de- ing this: but circumloeutlon is better than 
scrlplloBs usually given of the origin of CivUi- ambiguity. 
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They accordingly dug up the wheat ; and were mortified at the fail* 
nre of their hopes. The idea of collecting small seeds, pulverizing 
these, and making the powder into a paste which was to be hardened 
by fire, was quite foreign from all their experience. ' Yet here, an 
unnatural representation would, to many, have appeared the more 
natural. 

Much pains, therefore, must in many cases be taken in giving such 
explanations as may put men on their guard against this kind of 
mistake, and enable them to see the improbability, and sometimes 
utter impossibility, of what at the first glance they will be apt to 
regard as perfectly natural; and to satisfy them that something 
wmch they were disposed to regard as extravagantly unnatural, is 
just what might have been reasonably anticipated. 

One way in which the unnatural is often made to appear, for a 
time, natural, is, by giving a lively and striking description which is 
correct in its several parts^ and unnatural only when these are com- 
bined into a whole ; like a painter who should give an exact picture 
ef an English country-house, of a grove of Palm-trees, an Elephant 
and an Iceberg, all in the same Landscape. Thus, a vivid repre- 
sentation of a den of infamy and degradation, and of an ingenuous 
and well-disposed youth, may each be, in itself, so natural, as to 
draw off, for a time, the attention from the absurdity of making the 
one arise out of the other. 

On the appropriate use of the kind of Argument now before us, 
(which is probably the «<it6; of Aristotle, though unfortunately he 
has not furnished any example of it,) some rules will be laid down 
hereafter ; my object at present having been merely to ascertain the 
nature of it. And here it may be worth while to re- 
mark, that though I have applied to this mode of Rea- Employment 
sonmg the title of ^^a priorx^^ it is not meant to be jt priori, 
maintained that all such arguments as have been by other 
writers so designated correspond precisely with what has been just 
described.*^ The phrase, "a priari^^ Argument, is not indeed em- 
ployed by all in the same sense ; it would, however, generally be 
understood to extend to any argument, drawn from an atUccedent or 
forerunner^ whether a Cau» or not ; & ^. " the mercury sinks, there- 
fore it will rain." Now this Argument being drawn from a circum- 

14 Some studenta, acoordingly, partly with a principal and original aaaertion, by a small 
Tiew to keep clear of any arabigultj that ** a,** or Greek a, to denote its identity m ««^ 
might hence arise, and partly for the sake vl «taiic« with the Argwmemt hearing the symbol 
brerity, have foond it useftil to adopt,.in draw- ** A," though employed for a different purpose ; 
ing up an outline or analysis of any coroposi- viu not to establish a fact that is doaotAil, but 
tioo, certain arbitrary symbols, to denot^ re' to aecemntfor one that is admitted. The pro- 
spectively, each class of Arguments and of position, again, which results as a Consequence 
IhK>positions, «<z. A, for the former of the two or Corollaiy from the prindpal one, they des* 
elflsites of Aiyuments Just described, (to denote ignate by the symbol C. l^ere seems to cte 
** ji priori,^ or ** Antecedent," probability,) the same convenience in the use of these ^m- 
and Bb for the latter, which, •» consisting of bote as Logicians have found in the employ- 
severu diflbrent kinds, may be denominated ment of A, £, I, O, to represent the four kinds 
^ the Bod§ of evUtenoe." Again, they deiig- of Proposllions according to qoanti^ and qiud- 
nate (he propositfbn, whieh accounti for the vty. 
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Stance which, though an antecedent, is in no sense a Cause, would 
fall not under the former, but the latter, of the classes laid down ; 
since when rain comes, no one would cuxount for the phenomenon bj 
the falling of the mercury; which they would call a Sign of rain; 
and yet most, perhaps, would class this among ^^a priari^^ Argu- 
ments. * In like manner the expression " a posteriori " Arguments, 
would not in its ordinary use coincide precisely, though it would very 
nearly, with the second class of Arguments. 

The division, however, which has here been adopted, appears to be 
both more philosophical, and also more precise, and consequently 
more practically useful, than any other ; since there is so easy and 
decisive a test by which an Argument may be at once referred to tho 
one or to the other of the classes described. 

§3. 

The second, then, of these classes, (viz, ^^ Arguments drawn from 
such topics ast^ould not be used to account for the fact, &c., in ques- 
tion, supposing it granted,^') may be subdivided into two kinds; wnich 
will be designated by the terms " Sign" and " Example." 

By " Sign," (so called from the Srifislov of Aristotle,) is meant, 
what may be described as an *' argument from an Effect 
'*'*■ to a Condition ;" — ^a species of Argument of which the 
analysis is as follows : As far as any circumstance is, what may be 
called a Condition of the existence of a certain effect or phenom- 
enon, so far it may be inferred from the existence of that Effect : if 
it be a Condition absolutely essential, i\tt Argument is, of course, 
demonstrative ; and the probability is the stronger in proportion as 
we approach to that case." 

Of this kind is the Argument in the instance lately given : a man 
is suspected as the perpetrator of the supposed murder, from the cir- 
cumstance of his clothes being bloody ; the murder being considered 
as in a certain degree a probable condition of that appearance ; i. e. 
it is presumed that his clothes would not otherwise have been bloody. 
Again, from the appearance of ice, we infer, decidedly, the existence 
of a temperature not above freezing-point ; that temperature being 
an essential Condition of the crystallization of water. 

Among the circumstances which are conditional to any Effect, 
must evidently come the Cause or Causes ; and if there 

JJJJ^®'* be only one possible Cause, this being absolutely essen- 
tial, may be demonstratively proved from the Effect : if 
the same Effect might result from other Causes, then the Argument 
is, at best, but probable. But it is to be observed, that there are 
also many circumstances which have no tendency to produce a cer- 
tain Effect, though it cannot exist unthoiU them, and from which 

15 To this head we may refer all mathemat- defined. A Figure vould not be a Triangte 

leal reasoning. Every property, e.g. of a Tri- unless Its angles were equal to two right an- 

angfe, may be regHrded as a **oondUlon^' of gios, lus. 
tM anpoosUiOA that a^^Trfangle^'is what Is 
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Effect, consequently, they may be inferred, as Conditions, though not 
Causes; e,g. & man's being ^^ alive one day," is a circumstance neces- 
sary, as a Condition, to his '' dying the next;" but has no tendency 
to produce it ; his having been alive, therefore, on the former day, 
may be proved from his subsequent death, but not vice versa,** 

It is to be observed, therefore, that though it is very common for 
the Cause to be proved from its Effect, it is never so proved, so far 
forth as [^] it is a Cause, but so far forth as it is a condition, or 
necessary circumstance. 

A Cause, again, may be employed to prove an Effect, (this being 
the first class of Arguments already described,) so far as it has a 
tendency to produce the Effect, even though it be not at all necessary 
to it; (t. e. when other Causes may produce the same Effect;) and 
in this case, though the Effect may be inferred from the Cause, the 
Cause cannot be inferred from the Effect : e. g. from a mortal wound 
you may infer death ; but not vice versa. 

Lastly, when a Cause is also a necessary or probal^le ^condition, 
i. e. when it is the oifdy possible or only likely Cause, then we may 
argue both ways : e. g. we may infer a GeneraPs success from his 
known skill, or, his skill, from his known success : (in this, as in all 
eases,' assuming what is the better known as a proof of what is less- 
known, denied, or doubted,) these two Arguments belonging, respect- 
ively, to the two classes originally laid down. 

And it is to be observed, that, in such Arguments from Sign as 
this last, the conclusion which yo^!^5, logically, from the 
premiss, being the Cause from which the premiss /b/fott^s, logical and 
physically, (i. e, as a natural Effect,) there are in this ^quence. 
case two different kinds of Sequence opposed to each 
other ; e. g. " With many of them Grod was not well pleased ; for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness." In Arguments of the first 
elass, on the contrary, these two kinds of Sequence are combined; 
i. e. the Conclusion which follows logically from the premiss, is also 
the Effect following physically from it as a Cause ; a General's skill, 
e. g. being both the Cause and the Proof of his being likely to succeed. 

It is most important to keep in mind the distinction between these 
two kinds of Sequence, which are, in Argument, some- 
times combined, and sometimes opposed. There is no orSutS?** 
more fruitful source of confosion of thought than that guishfng the 
ambiguity of the language employed on these subjects, Jj^uencfl! ^^ 
which tends to confound together these two things, so 

10 It is however very common, in the care- to need being mentioned ; and that which is 

lessness of ordinary language, to mention, as spoken of as the Cause, viz. the absence of a 

the Causes of phenomena, circumstances which covering, being only the condition, without 

eveiy one would allow, on consideration, to be which the real Cause could not have operated 

not Causes, but only conditions, of the SflTects How common it is to confound a Sign with 

in question : e.g. it would be said of a tender a Cause is apparent in the resentment men ar« 

plant, that it was destroyed in consequence of prone to feel against the prophets of evil ; as 

not being covered with a mat ; though every Ahab ** hated** the prophet Micaiah, and gave 

one would mean to imply that the frost d^ as a reason ^he doth not prophesy good oon- 

stroyed it : this being a Came too if ell Ipiown ceming me, but evil.** 
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entirely distinct in their nature. There is hardly any argumentative 
writer on subjects inyolying a discussion of the Causes or Effects of 
any thing, who has clearly perceiyed and steadily kept in view the 
distinction I have been speaking of, or who has escaped the errors 
and perplexities thence resulting. The wide extent accordingly, and 
the importance, of the mistakes and difficulties arinng out of the am- 
biguity complained of, is incalculable. Of all the " Idola Fori,"" 
none is perhaps more important in its results. To dilate upon this 
point as fully as might be done with advantage, would exceed my 
present limits; but it will not be irrelevant to offer some remarks 
on the origin of the ambiguity complained of, and on the cautions to 
be used in- guarding against being misled by it. 

The Premiss by which any thing is proved, is not necessarily the 
Cause of the fact's being such as it is ; but it is the cause 

J^^J^ of our knowing^ or being convinced, that it is so ; e, g. 
the wetness of the earth is not the Cause of rain, but it 
is the Cause of our knowing that it has rained. These two things, — 
the Premiss which produces cwr convictiony and the Cause which pro- 
duces that cf vfkich we are convinced, — are the more likely to be 
confounded together, in the looseness of colloquial language, from 
the circumstance that (as has been above remarked) they frequently 
coincide ; as, e. g. when we infer that the ground will be wet, fron» 
the fall of rain which prodteces that wetness. And hence it is that 
the same words have come to be applied, in common, to each kind 
of Sequence ; e. ^. an Effect is said to '^ follow '' from a Cause, and 
a Conclusion to " follow " from the Premises ; the words " Cause " 
and " Beason," are each applied indifferently, both to a Cause, prop- 
erly so called, and to the Premiss of an Argument ; though <* Rea- 
son,'' in strictness of speaking, should be confined to the 
•*beeaM^*^ latter. " Therefore," " hence," " consequently," &c., and 
^erefore,'» ^jg^^ "since," "bccause," and "why,'* have likewise a 
corresponding ambiguity. 

The multitude of the words which bear this double meaning ^and 
that, in all languages) greatly increases our liability to be mislea by 
it; since thus the very means men resort to for ascertaining the 
sense of any expression, are infected with like very same ambiguity ; 
e. g. if we inquire what is meant by a " Cause," we shall be told that 
it is that from which something " follows ;" or, which is indicated by 
the words "therefore," "consequently," &c., all which expressions 
are as equivocal and uncertain in their signification as the original 
one. It IS in vain to attempt ascertaining by the balance the true 
amount of any commodity, if uncertain weights are placed in the 
opposite scale. Hence it is that so many writers, in investigating 
the Cause to which any fact or phenomenon is to be attributed^ have 
assigned that which is not a Cause^ but only a Proof that the fitot is 

17 
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80 ; and ^ave tbtiB been led into an endless ti«in of errors and per- 
plexities. 

Several, however, of the words in question, though employed 
indiscriminately in both significations, seem (as was observed in the 
case of the word ^^ Eeason") in their primary and strict sense to be 
confined to one. " ^»i," in Greek, and " ergo,"" or " itaque," in 
Latin, seem originally and properly to denote the Sequence of Effect 
from Cause; ^^ uQa,^^^* and "igitur," that of conclusion from pre- 
mises. The English word ^* accordingly ^^^ will generally be found 
to correspond with the Latin ^' itaque." 

The interrogative " why," is employed to inquire, either, first, the 
" Reasons," (or " Proof;") secondly, the " Cause;" or 
thirdly, the " object proposed," or Final-Cause : e. g, ^" v?^'5 
first. Why are the angles of a triangle equal to two 
right angles ? secondly. Why are the days shorter in winter than in 
summer ? thirdly, Why are the works of a watch constructed as they 
are?" 

It is to be observed that the discovery of Causes belongs properly 
to the province of the Philosopher ; that of ^^ Reasons," strictly so 
called, (i. e. Arguments,) to that of the Ehetorician ; and that, 
though each will have frequent occasion to assume the character of 
the other, it is most important that these two objects should not be 
confounded together. 

Of Signs then there are some which from a certain Effect or 
phenomenon, infer the " Cause" of it ; and others which, in like man- 
ner, infer some " Condition" which is not the Cause. 

Of these last, one species is the Argument from Testimony : the 
premiss being the existence of the Testimony ; the Con- 
clusion, the truth of what is attested; which is consid- kJJdo?iS^t. 
ered as a " Condition" of the Testimony having been 
given : since it is evident that so far only as this is allowed, (i, e. so far 
only as it is allowed, that the Testimony would not have been given, 
had it not been true,) can this Argument have any force. Testi- 
mony is of various kinds ; and may possess various degrees of force,* ^ 
not only in reference to its own intrinsic character, but in reference 
also to the kind of conclusion that it is brought to support. 

In respect of this latter point, the first and great distinction is, 
between Testimony to matters of Facty and, to matters of Opinion^ 
or Doctrines. 

18 Host Logical writera seem not to be though slightly and seantily. Ue savs, ^In 

aware of this, as they generally, in Latin the testimony of others, is to be oonsidered,^ 

Treatises, employ **enso'*)n the other sense. 1. The number. S. The integritv. 3. The 

It is from the Greek SpytJH i. 0. ** in fact." skill of the witnesses. 4. The design of the 

19. ''Apa having a signification otfitnest or author, where it is a testimony out of a book 

s0tiM«<2Mc0 ; whence Sfu, cited. 5. The consistency of the parts and 

90. See the article Wbt, in the Appendix circumstances if the relation 6. Ck>ntrary tfl»> 

to the Treatise on Logic. timoniee. • "^ 

2L Locke has touched on this subject, 
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The expressions •* Matter [or Question] of Fact," and " Matter of 
Matters of Opinion," are not employed by all persons with precision 
facr,andof and uniformity. But the notion most nearly conformable 
opinion. ^^ ordinary usage seems to be this : by a " Matter of Fact" 

is meant, something which might, conceivably, be submitted to the 
senses; and about which it is supposed there could be no disagree- 
men* among persons who should be present, and to whose senses it 
should be submitted : and by a " Matter [or Question] of Opinion" 
is understood, any thing respecting which an exercise of judgment 
would be called for on the part of those who should have certain ob- 
jects before them, and who might conceivably disagree in their judg- 
ment thereupon. 

This, I think, is the description of what people in general intend 

to denote (though often without having themselves any 
No gfreatcr very clear notion of it) by these phrases. Decidedly it 
abourfacts, IS not meant, by those at least who use language with 
than any precision, that there is greater certainty or more 

general and ready agreement, in the one case than in the 
other. E, G. That one of Alexander's friends did, or did not, ad- 
minister poison to him, every one would allow to be a question of 
fact ; though it may be involved in inextricable doubt : while the 
question, what sort of an act that was, supposing it to have taken 
place, all would allow to be a question of opinion ; though probably 
all would agree in their opinion thereupon. 

Again, it is not, apparently, necessary that a " Matter of Fact," 

in order to constitute it such, should have ever been ac- 
A question tually Submitted — or likely to be so — to the sense of 
whWmSit ^°y human Being ; only, that it should be one which con- 
eonceivaUy cdvohly might bc SO Submitted. K. G. Whether there 
to the ftNiaes. IS a lake in the centre of New Holland, — ^whether there 

is land at the South Pole, — whether the Moon is inhab- 
ited, — ^would generally be admitted to be questions oi fact ; al- 
though no one has been able to bear testimony concerning them ; and, 
in the last case, we are morally certain that no one ever will. 

The circumstance that chiefly tends to produce indistinctness and 

occasional inconsistency in the use of these phrases, is, 
opinion"may that there is often much room for the exercise of judg- 
r«^fl to ment, and for difference of opinion, in reference to things 

which are, themselves, matters of fact. E. G. The de- 
gree of credibility of the tintnesses who attest any fact, is, itself, a 
matter of Opinion ; and so, in respect of the degree of weight due 
to any other kind of probabilities. That there is, or is not, land at 
the South Pole, is a matter of Fact ; that the existence of land ther 
ia likely, or unlikely y is matter of Opinion. 

And in this, and many other cases, different questions very closely 
connected, are very apt to be confounded together,'* and the proofs 

22 See Treatise oa Fallacies, ** Irroleyant Oonoluslon.*' 
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belonging to 01:3 of them brought forward as pertaining to the other* 
E. G, A case of alleged prophecy shall be in question : the event, 
said to have been foretold, shall be established as a fact ; and also, 
the utterance of the supposed predictiou before the event ; and this 
will perhaps be assumed as proof of that which is in reality another 
question, and a " question of opinion ;" whether the supposed prophecy 
related to the event in question ; and again, whether it were merely 
a conjecture of human sagacity, or such as to imply superhuman pre- 
science. 

Again, whether a certain passage occurs in certain MSS. of the 
Greek Testament, is evidently a question of Fact ; but whether the 
words imply such and such a doctrine^ — however indubitable it may 
justly appear to us, — is evidently a " matter of opinion." "' 

It is to be observed also, that, as there may be (as I have just 
said) questions of Opinion relative to Facts, so, there ^^^^^ 
may also be questions of Fact,' relative to Opinions : relate to 
i. e. that such and such Opinions were, or were not, <>P^*«°*- 
maintained at such a time and place, by such and such persons, is 
a question of Fact. 

When the question is as to a Fact, it is plain we have to look 
chiefly to the honesty of a witness, his accuracy, and his means of 
gaining information. When the question is about a matter of 
opinion, it is equally plain that his ability to form a judgment is no 
less to be taken into account. ^^ But though this is admitted by all, 
it is very common with inconsiderate persons to overlook, in prac- 
tice, the distinction, and to mistake as to, what it iSy that, in each 
case, is attested. Facts, properly so called, are, we should remem- 
ber, individteals ; though the term is often extended to general 
statements ; especially when these are well established. And again, 
the causes or other circumstances connected with some event or 
phenomenon, are often stated as a part of the very fact attested. If, 
for instance, a person relates his having found coal in a certain 
stratum ; or if he states, that in the East Indies he saw a number 
of persons who had been sleeping exposed to the moon's rays, afflict- 
ed with certain symptoms, and that after taking a certain medicine 
they recovered, — ^he is bearing testimony as to simple matters of 
fact : but if he declares that the stratum in question constantly con- 
tains coal ; — or, that the patients in questions were so affected in 
consequence of the moon's rays, — that such is the general effect of 
them in that climate,^*^ and that that medicine is a cure for such 
symptoms, it is evident that this . testimony, — however worthy of 
credit — is borne to a different kind of conclusion ; namely, not an 

23 See proface to vol. ii^of Translation of ity" — or "on the Testimony— of iut5hf»nd such 

Neander. an historian.** See Logic, Afpendix, Art. 

• 24 Te8limi:ny to matters of opinion usually 'Authority.* 

receives the name of Jluthority; which term 25 Such is the prevailing, if not universal, 

.however is also applied when facts are in belief of Uiose who have resided in the East 

question ; as when we say indifferently, ^ the Indies, 
aoooiint of this transaction rests on the Author- 
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individual, but a general^ conclusion, and one which must rest, not 
solely on the veracity, but also on the judgment, of the witness. 
Even in the other case, however, — when the question relates to 

what is strictly a matter of fact, — the intellectual char- 
WhnS^^^ acter of the witness is not to be wholly left out of the 

account A man strongly influenced by prejudice, to 
which the weakest men are ever the most liable, may even fancy he 
sees what he does not. And some degree of suspicion may thence 
attach to the testimony of prejudiced, though honest men, when their 
prejvdices are on the sanie side toith their testimony : for otherwise 
their testimony may even be the stronger. E, G. The early disci- 
ples of Jesus were, mostly, ignorant, credulous, and prejudiced men; 
but all their expectations, — ^all their early prejudices, — ran counter 
to almost everything that they attested. They were, in that parti- 
cular case, harder to be convinced than more intelligent and en- 
lightened men would have been. It is most important, therefore, to 
remember — ^what is often forgotten — that Credulity and Incredulity 
are the same habit considered in reference to different things. The 
more easy of belief any one is in respect of what falls in with his 
wishes or preconceived notions, the harder of belief he will be of 
anything that opposes these.'* / 

Again, in respect of the number of witnesses, it is evident that, — 

oth^r points being equal, — many must have more weight 

VHtoeraeef ^^^^ ^^^j ^^ ^ ^^^ i ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ uncommon mistake to 
imagine many witnesses to be bearing concurrent testi- 
mony to the same thing, when in truth they are attesting different 
things. One or two men may be bearing original testimony to 
some fact or transaction ; and one or two hundred, who are repeat- 
ing what they had heard from these, may be, in reality, only 
bearing witness to their having heard it, and to their own beliefl 
Multitudes may agree in maintaining some system or doctrine, 
which perhaps one out of a million may have convinced himself 
of by research and reflection; while the rest have assented to 
it in implicit reliance on authority. These are not, in reality, 
attesting the same thing. The one is, in reality, declaring that 
so and so is, as he conceives, a conclusion fairly established by 
reasons pertaining to the subject-matter ; the rest, that so and so is 
the established belief; or is held by persons on whose authority they 
rely. These last may indeed have very good ground for their belief: 
for no one would say that a man who is not versed in Astronomy is 
not justified in believing the Earth's motion; or that the many 
millions of persons who have never seen the sea, are credulous in 
believing, on testimony, its existence : but still it is to be remembered 
that they are not, in reality, bearmg witness to the same thing as 
the others. 

Undersigned testimony is manifestly, so far, the stronger ; the 

9G Bee Logic, Book II. CSiap. IL | L 
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mspicion of fabrication being thus precluded. Slight incidental 
binta therefore, and oblique allusions to any fact, have 
often much more weight than distinct formal assertions of xestfi^a^ 
it And, Bftoreover, such allusions will often go to in- 
dicate not only that the fact is truey but that it was, at the time 
when so alluded to, notorious and undiluted. The account given 
by Herodotus, of Xerxes's cutting a canal through the isthmus of 
Athoa, which is ridiculed by Juvenal,*^ is much more strongly at- 
tested by Thucydides in an incidental mention of a place *^ near 
which some remains of the canal might be seen,^^ than if he had 
distinctly recorded his conviction. of the Uruth of the narrative. 

So also, the many sli^t allusions in die Apostolic Epistles to the 
eufierings undergone, and the miracles wrought, by Disciples, as 
things familiar to the readers, are much more decisive than distinct 
descriptions, narratives, or assertions, would have been. 

PaLey, in that most admirable specimen oi the investigation of 
this kind of evidence, the " Hora PauUruBy'' puts in a 
most needful caution against supposing that because it cumsumoea 
is on very mintUe points this kind of argument turns, m4f have 
therefore the importance of these points in establishing ^^'^ ^^ ^ 
the conclusion, is smaU^ The reverse, as he justly observes, is the 
truth ; for the more minute, and intrinsically trifling, and likely to 
escape notice, any point is, the more does it preclude the idea of 
design and fabrication. Imitations of natural olijeets, — ^flowers, for 
instance, — ^when so skilfully made as to deceive the naked eye, are 
detected by submitting the natural uid the artificial to a microscope. 
The same remarks will apply to other kinds of Sign also. The 
number and position of the nails in a man^s shoe, corresponding with 
a foot-mark, or a notch in the blade of a knife, have led to the detec- 
tion of a murderer. 

The Testimony of Adversaries,^ — ^including under this term all 
who would be unwilling to admit the conclusion to which 
their testimony tends, — ^has, of course, great weight de- ]S!2^^!^' 
rived from that circumstance. And as it will, oftener 
than not, fall under the head of *'*' undesigned,'^ much minute research 
will often be needful, in order to draw it out. 

In oral examination of witnesses, a skilful cross-examiner will 
often elicit from a reluctant witness most important- 
truths, which the witness is desirous of concealing or dis- ioatlonf'^' 

S7 **VeIificatas Athoa, «t qaicquid Grsecie Swift was far too acute a man probably to bare 

mendaz fkllen himrnlf into sach an error as he was en- 

Audet in historia." deavoaring, for party purposes, to bring his 

38 Thus Swift endeavoured (in Grullfrer's readers into. 

Voyage to Laputa, and in some of his poems,) i29 £. &. I have seep, in a professedly argaf> 

to cast ridicule on some of the evidence on meatative Work, a warning inserted against 

which Bishop Atterbury's treasonable corre- the alleged unsound doctrine contained in the 

spondenoewas brought home to him; tlie me- Article * Person* in Appendix to the Logic; 

dium of proof being certain allusions, in some which being unaccompanied by any proofs of 

of the letters, to a lame lap-dog ; as if the im- unsoundness, may be r^arded as a strong tea* 

sortance of the midtneo were to be measuivd timony to the mumswerable character of the 

07 the intrfnaio imporumea of the ^« Bat aeaaoDt T have there addnsdd. 
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guising. There is another kind of skill, which consists in so 
alarming, misleading, or bewildering an honest witness as to 
throw discredit on his testimony, or pervert the effect of it." Of 
this kind of art, which may be characterized as the most, or one of 
the most, base and dej, raved of all possible employments of intel< 
lectual power, I shall only make one farther observation. I am 
convinced that the most effectual mode of eliciting truthy is quite 
different from that by which an honest, simple minded witness is 
most easily baffled and confused. I have seen the experiment tried, 
of subjecting a witness to such a kind of cross-examination by a 
practised lawyer, as would have been, I am convinced, the most 
likely to alarm and perplex many an honest witness ; without any 
effect in shaking the testimony : and afterwards, by a totally oppo- 
site mode of examination, such as would not have at all perplexed 
one who was honestly telling the truth, that same witness was drawn 
on, step by step, to acknowledge the utter falsity of the whole. 

Generally speaking, I believe that a quiet, gentle, and straight- 
forward, though full and careful examination, will be the most 
adapted to elicit truth; and that the manceuvres, and the brow- 
beating, which are the most adapted to confuse an honest witness, 
are just what the dishonest one is the best prepared for. The more 
the storm blusters, the more carefully he vrraps round him the 
cloak, which a warm sunshine will often induce him to throw off. 

In any testimony (whether oral or written) that is unwillingly 
borne, it will more frequently consist in something ind- 
A^rM^es^ dentaMy implied^ than in a distinct statement. For 
dSatai^ ^"**" instance, the generality of men, who are accustomed to 
ory up Common-sense as preferable to Systems of Art, 
have been brought to bear witness, collectively, (see Preface to 
'^ Elements of Logic,") on the opposite side ; inasmuch as each of 
them gives the preference to the latter, in the subject, — ^whatever it 
may be, — in which he is most conversant 

Sometimes, however, an adversary will be compelled distinctly to 
admit something that makes against him, in order to contest some 
other point. Thus, the testimony of the Evangelists, that the 
miracles of Jesus were acknowledged by the unbelievers, and 
attributed to magic, is confirmed by the Jews, in a work called 
" Toldoth Jeschu ;" (the " Generation of Jesus ;") which must have 
been compiled (at whatever period) from traditions existing from 
the very first ; since it is incredible that if those contemporaries of 
Jefeus who opposed Him, had denied the fact of the miracles having 
been wrought, their descendants should have admitted the &cts, and 
resorted to the hypothesis of magic. 

The negative testimony, either of adversaries, or of indifferent 
persons, is often of great weight. When statements or arguments^ 

30 See an extract from a raluable pampM«t oa the ^ Licence of Ck>aiiML'' dted in the Leo> 
tare appended to Part U. 
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publicly put forth, uid generally known, remain uncontradicted^ an 
appeal may fairly be made to this circumstance, as a 
confirmatory testimDny on the part of those acquainted T^^ony. 
with the matter, and interested in it ; especially if they 
are likely to be unwilling to admit the conclusion." 

It is manifest that the concurrent testimony, positive or negative, 
of several witnesses, when there can have been no con- 
cert, and especially when there is any rivalry or hostility xlSimony! 
between them, carries with it a wei^t independent of 
that which may belong to each of them considered separately. For 
though, in such a case, each of the witnesses should be even consid- 
ered as wholly undeserving of credit, still the chances might be incal- 
culable against their all agreeing in the same falsehood. It is in 
this kind of testimony that the generality of mankind believe in the 
motions of the earth, ancf of the heavenly bodies, ^c. Their belief 
is not the result of their own observation and calculations ; nor yet 
again of their implicit reliance on the skill and the good faith of any 
one or more astronomers ; but it rests on the agreement of many 
independent and rival astronomers ; who want neither the ability nor 
the will to detect and expose each other's errors. It is on smiilar 
grounds, as Dr. Hinds has justly observed,*^ that all men, except 
about two or three in a million, believe in the existence and in the 
genuineness of manuscript of ancient books, such as the Scriptures. 
It is not that they have themselves examined these; or again (as 
some represent) that they rely implicitly on the good faith of those 
who profess to have done so ; but they rely on the ccmcurrent and 
uncontradicted testimony of all who have made, or who might makCy 
the examination ; both unbelievers, and believers of various hostile 
sects ; any one of whom would be sure to seize any opportunity to 
expose the forgeries or errors of his opponents. 

This observation is the more important, because many persons are 
liable to be startled or dismayed on its being pointed out to them 
that they have been believing something — as they are led to suppose 
— on very insufficient reasons ; when the truth is perhaps that they 
have been mis-stating their reasons." 

A remarkable instance of the testimony of adversaries, — ^both 
positive and negative, — has been afforded in the questions respecting 
penal-colonies. The pernicious character of the system was proved 
in various publications, and subsequently, before two committees of 
the House of Commons, from the testimony of persons who were 
friendly to that system : the report and evidence taken before those 
committees was published ; and all this remained uncontradicted for 
years ; till, on motions being made for the abolition of the system ** 
persons had the effrontery to come forward at the eleventh hour and 

31 See Hinds on the ^ Inspiration or Scrip- 34 See ** Substance of a Speech on Transpor- 

ture.'* tation, delivered in the House of Lords, on tho 

33 Hinds on Inspl/ation. IMh of May, 1840,» tec 
33 See Appendix, [D.] 

3* 
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deny the truth of the representations given : thus pronouncing on 
themselves a heavy condemnation, for having either left that repre- 
sentation — supposing they thought it false, — so long unrefuted, or 
else, denying what they knew to be true. 

Misrepresentation, again, of argument, — ^attempts to suppress evi- 
dence, or to silence a speaker by clamour, — ^reviling and personality, 
and false charges — all these are presumptions of the same kind; 
that the cause against which they are brought, is, — ^in the opinion 
of adversaries at least, — ^unassailable on the side of truth. 

As for the character of the particular things that in any case may 
character of ^ attested, it is plain that we have to look to the prob- 
tbings ability or improbability, on the one hand, of their being 

attested. j.^^^]^ ^j^^^ ^^ ^^ Other hand, of their having been either 

imaginod or invented by the persons attesting them. 

Any thing unlikely to occuTy is, so far, the less likely to have been 
feigned or fancied : so that its antecedent improbability 
Sca^*im^°* may sometimes add to the credibility of those who bear 
probable, the witness to it.** And again, any thing which, however 
befeigTOd.^ likely to take place^ would not have been likely, otker- 
tpise, to enter the mind of those particular persons who 
attest to it, or would be at variance with their interest or prejudices, 
is thereby rendered the more credible. Thus, as has been above 
remarked, when the disciples of Jesus record occurrences and dis- 
courses, such as were both foreign to all the notions, and at variance 
with all the prejudices, of any man living in those days, and of Jews 
more especially, this is a strong confirmation of their testimony. 

It is also, in some cases, a strongly confirmatory circumstance that 

the witness should appear not to believe^ himself, or not 

und'cStood, to understand, the thing he is reporting, when it is such 

beHeved,by ^® ^^» *^ ^*' ^^ Unintelligible nor incredible. E, 6r. 
those who When an ancient historian records a report of certain 
attest them. voyagers having sailed to a distant country in which they 
found the shadows falling on the opposite side to that which they 
had been accustomed, and regards the account as incredible, from 
not being able to understand how such a phenomenon could occur, 
we — recognizing at once what we know takes place in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and perceiving that he could not have invented the 
account — ^have the more reason for believing it. The report thus 
becomes analogous to the copy of an inscription in a language un- 
known to him who copied it. 

The negative circumstance also, of a witnesses omitting to mention 
such things as it is morally certain he unmld have mentioned had he 
been inventing, adds great weight to what he does say. 

And it is to be observed" that, in many cases, silence, omission, 
absence of certain statements, &c., will have even greater weight than 

35 See Sermon IV oo '^A Christian Plae* 36 Ber Eauj on the **Oiiiiflik>a of Craeda." 
ofWorehlp." Ite. ^^ 
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much that we do find stated. E. G. Suppose we i^eet with some- 
thing in a passage of one of Paul's Epistles, which in- 
dicates with a certain degree of prohahility, the exist- t^^^ 
tence of such and such a custom, institution, &c., and sup- ""robabniti^a. 
pose there is just the same degree of prohability that ^ 
such and such another custom, institution, or event, which he does 
not mention any where, would have been mentioned by him in the 
same place, supposing it to have really existed, or occurred ; this 
omission, and the fixative argument resulting, has incomparably the 
more weight than the other, %f we also find that same omission in aU 
the other epistles, and in every one of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

E. G. The universal omission of all notice of the office of Hiereus 
(a sacerdotal priest) among the Christian ministers*^— of all refer- 
ence to one supreme Church bearing rule over all the rest*' — of all 
mention of any transfer of the Sabbath from the seventh day to the 
first** — ^are instances of decisive negative arguments of this kind. 

So also, the omission of all allusion to the Future State, in those 
parts of the writings of Moses in which he is urging the Israelites 
to obedience by appeals to their hopes and fears ; and again, in ^e 
whole of the early part of the Book of Job, in which that topic 
could not have failed to occur to persons believing in the doctrine, — 
this is a plain indication that no revelation of the doctrine was in- 
tended to be given in those Books ; and that the passage, often cited, 
from the Book of Job, as having reference to the resurreetion, must 
be understood as relating to that temporal deliverance which is nar- 
rated immediately after : since else it would (as Bishop Warburton 
has justly remarked) make all the rest of the Book unintelligible 
and absurd." 

Again, '^ although we do not admit the positive authority of anti- 
quity in favour of any doctrine or practice which we do not find 
sanctioned by Scripture, we may yet, without inconsistency, appeal 
to it negatively y in refutation of many errors. •• * * It is no ar- 
gument in favour of the MOlennium, that it was a notion entertained 
by Justin Martyr, since we do not believe him to have been inspired, 
' and he may therefore have drawn erroneous inferences from certain 
texts of Scripture : but it is an argument against the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, and we find no traces of it for above six cen- 
turies ; and against the adoration of the Virgin Mary, that in like 
manner it does not appear to have been inculcated till the sixth cen- 
tury. It is very credible that the first Christian writers, who were 
but men, should have made mistakes to which all men are liable, in 
their interpretations of Scripture : but it is not credible that such 
important doctrines as Transubstantiation and the adoration of the 

37 8ae Diacourse on the Ghrlstiao Priesthood 38 See Essay II. on the ** Kingdom of Christ.^ 

•ppendod to the Bampton liectorea. Also, 39 See ^^ Thoughts on the Sabbath.** 

Bernard's translatioa of Vitringa on tha "Syn- 40 See ** Essay on a Future State." (First 

sgogne and the Ghurcfa.** Series.) 
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Virgin Mary, should have been transmitted from the Apostles, if we 
find no trace of them for five or six centuries after the birth of our 
Saviour."** 

To take another instance : I have remarked in the Lectures on 
Absence of Political Economy, (Lect. 5,) that the descriptions som(* 
all records writers givo of the Civilization of Mankind, by the 
having^^^ spontaneous origin, among tribes of Savages, of the 
civilized various arts of life, one by one, are to be regarded as 

wholly imaginar3', and not agreeing with any thing that 
ever did, or can, actuall}^ take place; inasmuch as there is no record 
or tradition of any race of savages having ever civilized themselves 
without external aid. Numerous as are the accounts we have, of 
Savages wjio have not received such aid, we do not hear, in any one 
instance, of their having ceased to be Savages. And again, abun- 
dant as are the traditions (though mostly mixed up with much that is 
fabulous) of the origin of civilization in various nations, all concur 
in tracing it up to some foreign, or some superhuman, instructor. 
If ever a nation did emerge, unassisted, from the savage state, all 
memory of such an event is totally lost. 

Now the absence of all such records or traditions, in a case where 
there is every reason to expect that an instance could be produced 
if any had ever occurred — this negative circumstance (in conjunction 
with the other indications there adduced) led me, many years ago, 
to the conclusion, that it is impossible for mere Savages to civilize 
themselves — that consequently man must at some period have re- 
ceived the rudiments of civilization from a superhuman instructor — 
and that Savages are probably the descendants of civilized men, 
whom wars and other afflictive visitations have degraded.^ 
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It might seem superfluous to remark that none but very general 
rules, such as the above, can be profitably laid down ; and that to 
attempt to supersede the discretion to be exercised on each indi- 
vidual case, by fixing precisely what degree of weight is to be allow- 
ed to the testimony of such and such persons, would be, at least, 
useless trifling, and, if introduced in practice, a most mischievous 
hindrance of a right decision. But attempts of this kind have 
actually been made, in the systems of Jurisprudence of some coun- 
tries ; and with such results as might have been anticipated. The 
reader will find an instructive account of some of this unwise legis- 
lation in an article on " German Jurisprudence" in the Edinburgh 
Review ; from which an extract is subjoined in the Appendix.** 

Testimony on Oath is commonly regarded as far more to be relied 
on — other points being etjual — than any that is not sworn to. This 

•41 Bishop PepysV i^harge, 1845. 

42 See aD extract z the Appendix DD from the Lecture abore alluded to. 

43 Appendix DO. 
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however, holds good, not uniyersallj, but only m respect of certain 
intermediate characters between the truly respectable and the worth- 
less. For, these latter will either not scruple to take a false Oath, 
or, if they do, will satisfy their conscience by various evasions and 
equivocations, such as are vulgarly called " cheating the Devil ;" 
so as to give, substantially, false testimony, while they cheat (in 
reality) themselves, by avoiding literal perjury. An upright man, 
again, considers himself as, virtually, on his Oath, whenever he 
makes a deliberate solemn assertion; and feels bound to guard 
against conveying any false impression. 

But, even in respect of those intermediate characters, the influence 
of an Oath in securing veracity, is, I conceive, far less than some 
suppose. Let any one compare the evidence given on Oath, with 
that of those religionists who are allowed by law to substitute a 
" solemn Affirmation," and he will find no signs of the advantage of 
Sworn- testimony. Or, if he consider these religionists as, generally, 
more conscientious than the average, let him compare the evidence 
(of which we have such voluminous records) given before Committees 
of the House of Lords, which is on Oath, with that before Commit- 
tees of the Commons, which is not ; and he will find about the same 
proportion of honest and of dishonest testimony in each. 

Still, there doubtless are persons who would scruple to swear to a 
falsehood which they would not scruple deliberately to affirm. But 
I doubt whether this proves much, in favour of the practice of re- 
quiring Oaths ; — ^whether its chief effect is not to lower men's sense 
of the obligations to veracity on occasions when they are not on Oath. 
The expressions which the practice causes to be so much in use, of 
" calling God to witness," and of ** invoking the Divine judgment," 
tend to induce men to act as if they imagined that God does not wit- 
ness their conduct unless specially " called on ;" and that He will 
not judge false testimony unless with our permission : and thus an 
habitual (disregard for veracity is fostered. If oaths were abolished 
— ^leaving the penalties for false-witness (no unimportant part of our 
security) unaltered — I am convinced that, on the whole. Testimony 
would be more trust- worthy than it is. 

Still, since there are, as I have said, persons whose Oath — as 
matters now stand — is more worthy of credit than their Word, this 
circumstance must be duly considered in weighing the value of Tes- 
timony.** 

The remark above made, as to the force of concurrefit testimonies, 
even though each, separately, might have little or 
none,** but whose accidental agreement in a falsehood CJoncurrent 
would be extremely improbable, is not solely applicable other Unds. 
to the Argument from Testimony, but may be extended 

44 See Appendix, Note DDD. monies, (In cases wherein there could hav« 

45 It is observed by Dr. Campbell that « It been no previous concert,) there is a probabfl- 
deserved lilcewise to be attended to on this ity distinct from that which may be termed the 
•Qbieet, that in a number ef concurrent testi- sum of the probabilltiet resulting from the t«9> 
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to many arguments of other kinds also ; in whicb a similar calcula- 
tion of chances will enable us to draw a conclusion, sometimes even 
amounting to moral certainty, from a combination of data which 
singly would have had little or no weight. E, G. If any one out of 
a hundred men throw a stone which strikes a certain object/'' there 
is but a slight probability, from that fact alone, that he aimed at 
that object ; but if all the hundred threw stones which struck the 
same object, no one would doubt that they aimed at it. It is from 
such a combination of argument that we infer the existence of an in- 
telligent Creator, from the marks of contrivance visible in the Uni- 
verse, though many of these are such as, taken singly, might well be 
conceived undesigned and accidental ; but that they should all be 
such, is morally impossible. 

And here it may be observed that there may be such a concurrence 
of Testimonies or other Signs as shall have very consid- 
^^f ™u^^ erable weight, even though they do not relate directly to 
Confirmatory, one individual conclusion, but to similar ones. JE,G. 
Before the reality of aerolite [meteoric stones] was es- 
tablished as it now is, we should have been justified in not giving at 
once full credit to some report, resting on ordinary evidence, of an 
occurrence so antecedently improbable as that of a stone's falling 
from the sky. But if twenty distinct accounts had reached us, from 
various parts of the globe, of a like phenomenon, though no two of 
the accounts related to the same individtuU stone, still, we should 
have judged this a decisive concurrence ; (and this is in fact the way 
in which the reality of the phenomenon was actually established ;) 
because each testimony, though given to an individual case, has a 
tendency towards the general conclusion in which all concur ; viz. 
the possibility of such an event ; and this being once admitted, the 
antecedent objection against each individual case is removed. The 
same reasoning applies to several of the New Testament Parables, 
as that of the Prodigal Son, the Labourers in the Vineyard, the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, &c., each of whidi contains an allusion to the fu- 
ture Call of the Gentiles, so little obvious however that it would have 
been hardly warrantable so to interpret any one of them, if it had 
stood alone. 

Great care is requisite in setting forth clearly, especially in any 
popular discourse, arguments of this nature : the generality of men 
being better qualified for understanding (to use Lord Bacon's words) 
" particulars, one by one," than for taSing a comprehensive view of 
a whole ; and therefore in a Gdh/xy of evidence, as it may be called 

timonles of the witnesMS) a probability which therefore eonoert be excluded, then remaiiM 

would remain even though the witnesses were no other cause but the reality of the fact.*' 

of such a character as to merit no fUth at alL CamfibtlVt ¥kU9sopkit •f Rhetoric^ Oh. V. Book 

This probability arises purely from the concur I. Part HI. p. liiS. 

reiice itself. That such a concurrence should 

wring from chance, is as one to infinite ; that 46 If I reooUeet rigfatty, these an» the w<krd« 

tt, in other words, moraUy impossible. If of Mr. Dngald Stewart. 
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in which the brilliancy of no single star can be pointed out, the lus- 
tre of the combination is often lost on them. 

Hence it is, as was remarked in the Treatise on Fallacies, that 
the sophism of ^^ Composition," as it is called, so fre- 
quently misleads men. It is not improbable, (in the QjnT^sSon. 
above example,) that ea^ch of the stones, considered 
separately^ may have been thrown at random; and therefore the 
same is concluded of aU^ considered in conjunctioti. Not that in 
such an instance as this, any one would reason so weakly ; but that 
a still greater absurdity of the very same kind is involved in the re- 
jection of the evidences of our religion, will be plain to any one 
who considers, not merely the individual force, but the number and 
variety of those evidences.*' 

§5. 

And here it may be observed, that though the easiest popular 
way of practically refuting the Fallacy just mentioned 
(or indeed any Fallacy) is, by bringing forward a J^'i't^bythe 
parallel case, where it leads to a manifest absurdity, a chances 
metf^hysical objection may still be urged against many ^^siUoL 
cases in which we thus reason from calculation of 
chances ; an objection not perhaps likely practically to influence any 
one, but which may afford the Sophist a triumph over those who are 
unable to find a solution; and which may furnish an excuse for 
the rejection of evidence which one is previously resolved not to 
admit. If it were answered then, to those who maintain that the 
Universe, which exhibits so many marks of design, might be the 
work of non-intelligent causes, that no one would believe it possible 
for such a work as e. g, the Iliad, to be produced by a fortuitous 
shaking together of the letters of the alphabet, the Sophist might 
challenge us to explain why even this last supposition should be re- 
garded as less probable than any other ; since the letters of which 
the Iliad is composed, if shaken together at random, must fall in 
$ome form or other ; and though the chances are millions of millions 
to one against that, or any other determinate order, there are pre- 
cisely as many chances against one as against another, whether 
more or less regular. And in like manner, astonished as we should 
be, and convinced of the intervention of artifice, if we saw any one 
draw out all the cards in a pack in regular sequences, it is demon- 
strable that the chances are not more against that order, than 
against any one determinate order we might choose to fix upon ; 
against that one, for instance, in which the cards are at this moment 
actually lying in any individual pack. The multitude of the chances, 
therefore, he would say, against any series of events, does not con- 
stitute it improbable ; since the like happens to every one every 

47 Mr. Davison, in the introduction to bis tive force ot a multitude of snudl particnlan. 
weric Ml Prophecy, states strongly tbft cai*ilt»> See Oh. III. 1 4, of this Trtatisek 
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day. E. G. A man walking through London streets, on his busi- 
ness, meets accidentally hundreds of others passing to and fro on 
theirs ; and he would not say at the close of the day that any thing 
improbaJble had occurred to him ; yet it would almost baffle calcula- 
tion to compute the chances against his meeting preci&aly those very 
persons, in the order, and at the times and places of his actually 
meeting each. The paradoi^ thus seemingly established, though few 
might be practically misled by it, many would be at a loss to solve, 
and an effect may sometimes thus be produced analogous to that 
of what is sometimes, in war, called a "barren victory;" i.e. one 
which has no direct immediate result, but which yet will often produce 
a most important moral result, by creating an impression of military 
superiority. 

The truth is, that any supposition is justly called improbable, 
not from the number of chances against it, considered 
m^\ by an independently^ but from the number of chances against it 
improbability compared with those which lie against some other supposi- 
of its having tion. We Call the drawing of a prize in the lottery im- 
Sdnsuu"^^ probable ; though there be but five to one against it ; 
because there are more chances of a blank : on the other 
hand, if any one were cast on a desert island under circumstances 
which warranted his believing that the chances were a hundred to 
one against any one's having been there before him, yet if he found 
on the sand pebbles so arranged as to form distinctly the letters of 
a man's name, he would not only conclude it probable, but absolutely 
certain that some human Being had been there; because there 
would be millions of chances against those forms having been pro- 
duced by the fortuitous action of the waves. Yet if, instead of this, 
I should find some tree on the island such that the chances appeared 
to me ^\t to one sigainst its having grown there spontaneously, 
still, if, as before, I conceive the chances a hundred to one against 
any man's having planted it there, I should at once reckon this last 
as the more unlikely supposition. 

So also, an the instance above given, any unmeaning form into 
which a number of letters might fall, would not be called improbable, 
countless as the chances are against that particular order, because 
there are jicst as many against each one of all other unmeaning 
forms ; so that no one would be camparutively improbable ; but if the 
letters formed a coherent poem, it would then be called incalculably 
improbable that this form should have been fortuitous, though the 
chances against it remain the very same ; because there must be 
much f€^D€r chances against the supposition of its having been the 
work of design. The probability in short, of any supposition, is 
estimated from a comparison with each of its alternatives. The 
inclination of the balance cannot be ascertained from knowing the 
weights in one scale, unless we know what is in the opposite scale. 
So also the pressure of the atmosphere (equivfrf^nt to about 30,000 
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poimds on the body of an ordinary man) is unfelt, while it is equable 
on all parts, and balanced by the air within the body ; but is at 
onee perceived, when the pressure is removed from any part, by the 
air-pump or cupping-glass. . 

The foregoing observations however, as was above remarked, are 
not confined to Arguments from Testimony, but apply to all cases 
in which the degree of probability is estimated from a calculation of 
chances. 

For some further remarks on this subject the reader is referred 
to ^ 17 of the Treatise on Fallacies,*' where the " Fallacy of Objec- 
tions^' is discussed. 

It is most important to keep in mind the self-evident, but often- 
forgotten maxim that Disbelief is Belief; only, they 
have reference to opposite conclusions. E.G. To dis- ^^le^J^^ 
believe the real existence of the city of Troy, is to be- 
lieve that it was feigned : and which conclusion implies the greater 
credulity, is the question to be decided. To some it may appear 
more, to others, less, probable, that a Greek poet should have cele- 
brated (with whatever exaggerations) some of the feats of arms in 
which his countrymen had actually been engaged, than tliat he 
should have passed by all these, and resorted to such as were wholly 
imaginary. 

So also, though the terms " infidel" and " w«believer" are com- 
monly applied to one who rejects Christianity, it is plain that to dis- 
believe its divine origin, is to believe its human origin : and 
which belief requires the more credulous mind, is the very question 
at issue. 

The proper opposite to Belief is either conscious Ignorance, or 
Doicbt. And even Doubt may sometimes amount to a 
kind of Belief; since deliberate and confirmed Doubt, ignorance 
on a question that one has attended to, implies a " ver- opposed'to 
diet of not proven ;" — a belief that tJiere is not sufficient Belief. 
evidence to determine either one way or the other. And, 
in some cases this conclusion would be accounted a mark of excessive 
credulity. A man who should doubt whether there is such a city as 
Rome, would imply his belief in (what most would account a moral 
impossibility) the possibility of such multitudes of independent wit- 
nesses having concurred in a fabrication. 

It is worth remarking, that many persons are of such a disposition 
as to be nearly incapable of remaining in doubt on any 
point that is not wholly uninteresting to them. They a state of 
speedily make up their minds on each question, and cuu^toaome 
come to some conclusion, whether , there aire any good persons. 
grounds for it or not. And judging — as men are apt to 
do in all matters — -oi others, from themselves, they usually discredit 
the most solemn assurances of any one who professes to be in a state 

48 Logi<H Book m 
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of doubt on some question ; taking for granted that if you do not 
adopt their opinion, you must be of the opposite. 

Others again there are, who are capable of remaining in doubt aa 
long as the reasons on each side seem exactly balanced ; but not 
otherwise. Such a person, as soon as he perceives any — the smallest 
— preponderance of probability on one side of a question, can no 
more refrain from deciding immediately, and with full conviction, 
on that side, than he could continue to stand, after having lost his 
equilibrium, in a slanting position, like the famous tower at Pisa. 
And he will accordingly be disposed to consider an acknowledgment 
that there are somewhat the stronger reasons on one side, as equiv- 
alent to a confident decision. 

The tendency to such an error is the greater, from the circum* 
stance that there are so many cases, in practice, wherein it is essen- 
tially necessary to come to a practical decision, even where there are 
no sufficient grounds for feeling fully convinced that it is the right 
one. A traveller may be in doubt, and may have no means of de- 
ciding with just confidence, which of two roads he ought to take; 
while yet he must, at a venture, take one of them. And the like 
happens in numberless transactions of ordinary life, in which we are 
obliged practically to make up our minds at once to take one course 
or another, even where there are no sufficient grounds for a full con- 
viction of the understanding. 

The infirmities above-mentioned are those of ordinary minds. A 
smaller number of persons, among whom however are to 
UedBion diffl- be found a larger proportion of the intelligent, are prone 
miDda. to the opposite extreme ; that of not deciding, as long as 

there are reasons to be found on both sides, even though 
there may be a clear and strong preponderance on the one, and even 
though the case may be such as to call for a practical decision. As 
the one description of men rush hastily to a conclusion, and trouble 
themselves little about premises, so, the other cai^efully examine pre- 
mises, and care too little for conclusions. The one decide without in- 
quiring, the other inquire without deciding. 

Before I dismiss the consideration of Signs, it may be worthwhile 
to notice another case of combined Argument different 
^^^^y® from the one lately mentioned, yet in some degree re- 
sembling it. The combination just spoken of is where 
several Testimonies or other Signs, singly perhaps of little weight, 
produce jointly, and by their coincidence, a degree of probability far 
exceeding the sum of their several forces, taken separately : in the 
case I am now about to notice, the combined force of the series of 
Arguments results from the order in which they are considered, and 
from their progressive tendency to establish a certain conclusion. 
E. G. One part of the law of nature called the " vis inertujey'^ is es- 
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tablished by the Argument alluded to ; tnz, that a body set in mo- 
tion will eternally continue in motion with uniform velocity in a right 
line, so far as it is not acted upon by any caused which retard or 
stop, accelerate or diyert, its course. Now, as in every case which 
can come under our observation, some such causes do intervene, the 
assumed supposition is practically impossible ; and we have no oppor- 
tunity of verifying the law by direct experiment : but we may grad- 
uaUy approcuJi indefinitely near to the case supposed : and on the 
result of such experiments our conclusion is founded. We find that 
when a body is projected along a rough surface, its motion is speedily 
retarded and soon stopped ; if along a smoother surface it continues 
longer in motion ; if upon ice, longer still ; and the like with regard 
to wheels, ^c, in proportion as we gradually lessen the friction of the 
machinery : and if we remove the resistance of the air, by setting a 
wheel or pendulum in motion under an exhausted receiver, the mo- 
tion is still longer continued. Finding then that the effect of the 
original impulse is more and more protracted, in proportion as we 
more and more remove the impediments to motion from friction and 
resistance of the air, we reasonably conclude, that if this could be com- 
pletely done, (which is out of our power,) the motion would never cea«e, 
since what appear to be the only causes of its cessation, would be absent.*' 
Again, in arguing for the existence and moral attributes of the 
Deity from the authority of men's opinions, great use 
may be made of a like progressive course of Argument, Ji^SmeiuXr 
though it has been often overlooked. Some have ar- the being and 
gued for the being of a God from the universal, or gocU*^^^' 
at least, general, consent of mankind ; and some have 
appealed to the opinions of the wisest and most cultivated portion, 
respecting both the existence and the moral excellence of the Deity. 
It cannot be denied that there is a presumptive force in each of these 
Arguments; but it may be answered, that it is conceivable, an 
opinion common to almost all the species, may possibly be an error 
resulting from a constitutional infirmity of the human intellect '^'"^ — 
that if we are to acquiesce in the belief of the majority, we shall be 
led to Polytheism ; such being the creed of the greater part : — and 
that though more weight may reasonably be attached to the opinions 
of the wisest and best-instructed, still, as we know that such men are 
not exempt from error, we cannot be perfectly safe in adopting the 
belief they hold, unless they are convinced that they hold it in con- 
seqtience of their being the wisest and best-instructed ; — so far forth 
as they are such. Now this is precisely the point which may be 
established by the above-mentioned progressive Argument. Nations 
of Atheists, if there are any such, are confessedly among the rudest 
and most ignorant savages : those who represent their God or Gods 

40 See the argument in Butler's Analogy to proTe the advai^ag* whidi Virtuck if perfecL 
might be ^jcpect^ to obtain. 
SO One or daccin's *^ Idola TrUnu." 
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88 maleyolent, capricious^ or subject to human passions and vices, 
are invariably to be found (in the present day at least) among those 
who are brutal and uncivilized ; and among the most civilized na^ 
tions of the ancients, who professed a similar creed, the more en- 
lightened members of society seem either to have rejected altogether, 
or to have explained away, the popular belief. The Mahometan 
nations, again, of the present day, who are certainly more advanced 
in civilization than their Pagan neighbors, maintain the xmity and 
the moral excellence of the Deity ; but the nations of Christendom, 
whose notions of the Divine goodness are more exalted, are undeni- 
ably the most civilized part of the world, and possess, generally 
speaking, the most cultivated and improved intellectual powers. 
Now if we would ascertain, and appeal to, the sentiments of Man as 
a rational Being, we must surely look to those which not only pre- 
vail most among the most rational and cultivated, but towards which 
also 2i, progressive tendency is found in men in proportion to their 
degrees of rationality and cultivation. It would be most extravagant 
to suppose that man's advance towards a more improved and exalted 
state of existence should tend to obliterate true and instil false 
notions. On the contrary, we are authorized to conclude, that those 
notions would be the most correct, which men would entertain, whose 
knowledge, intelligence, and intellectual cultivation should have 
reached comparatively the highest pitch of perfection; and that 
those consequently will approach the nearest to the truth, which are 
entertained, more or less, by various nations, in proportion as they 
have advanced towards this civilized state. 

Again, " if we inquire what is the lesson that Scripture is calcu- 
Progrearive lated to convey to mankind, we should look not to the 
argument for concluraons adopted by the majority of mankind, but, 
tolerance. ^ ^j^^ conclusions towards which there has hemi more or 
less tendency^ in proportion as men have been more or less attentive, 
intelligent, and candid searchers into Scripture. 

^^ Before the Gospel appeared, we find all Legislators and Philoso- 
phers agreed in regarding ^ human good universally,' as coming un- 
der the cognizance of the Civil Magistrate ; who accordingly was 
to have a complete control over the moral and religious conduct of 
the citizens. 

" We find again that, when the Scriptures were wholly unread by 
all but one in ten thousand of professed Christians, the duty of 
Rulers to wage war against Infidels and to extirpate Heretics was 
undisputed. 

" When the Scriptures began to be a popular study, but were 
studied crudely and rashly, and when men were dazzled by being 
brought suddenly from darkness into light, intolerant principles did 
indeed still prevail, but some notions of religious liberty began to 
appear. As, towards the close of a rigorous winter, the earliest 
ir^^ b^n to open their buds, so. a few distinguised charaoten 
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began to break the icy fetters of bigotry ; and principles of toler- 
ance were gradually developed. 

" As the study, — and the intelligent study,— of Scripture ex- 
tended, in the same degree, the opening bud, as it were, made con- 
tinually further advances. In every Age and Country, as a general 
rule, tolerant principles have (however imperfectly) gained ground 
wherever scriptural knowledge has gained ground. And a presump- 
tion is thus afforded that a still further advance of the one would 
lead to a corresponding advance in the other. "•^ 

Many other instances might be adduced, in which truths of the 
highest importance may be elicited by this process of Argumentation ; 
which will enable us to decide with sufficient probability what con- 
sequence would follow from an hypothesis which we have never 
experienced. It might, not improperly, be termed the Argument 
from Progressive Approach, 

§7. 

The third kind of Arguments to be considered, (being _ 
the other branch of the second of the two classes original- 
ly laid down, «ee § 3,) may be treated of under the general name of 
Example ; taking that term in its widest acceptation, so as to com- 
prehend the Arguments designated by the various names of Induc- 
tion, Experience, Analogy, Parity of Reasoning, &c., all of which 
are essentially the same, as far as regards the fundamental principles 
I am here treating of. For in all the Arguments designated by 
these names, it will be found, that we consider one or more, known, 
individual objects or instances, of a certain Class, as a fair sample^ 
in respect of some point or other, of that Class ; and consequently 
draw an inference from them respecting either the whole Class, or 
other, less known, individuals of it. 

In Arguments of this kind" then it will be found, that, univer- 
sally, we assume as a major premiss, that what is true (in regard to 
the point in question) of the individual or individuals which we 
bring forward and appeal to, is true of the whole Class to which 
they belong; the minor premiss next asserts something of that 
individual; and the same is then inferred respecting the whole 
Class ; whether we stop at that general conclusion, or descend from 
thence to another, unknown, individual ; in which last case, which 
is the most usually called the Argument from Example, we generally 
omit, for the sake of brevity, the intermediate step, and pass at 
once, in the expression of the Argument, from the known, to the 
unknown individual. This ellipsis however does not, as some seem 
to suppose, make any essential difference in tfa^ mode of Eeasoniug ; 
the reference to a common Class being always, in such a case, under. 

51 See EssayB m the Kingdom of Christ, tional explanations have been given of the 

Note A. Appendix. ^ principles there laid down, together with an- 

53 See Logic, B. IV. Gh. I $ 1. In t?ie new swers to some objections that have been re- 
edition, uniform in siase witii thifl| A>ii e addi- ceatly start&l against th«m* 
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stood, though not expressed ; for it is evident that there can be no 
reasoning from one individual to another, unless thej come under 
some common genus, and are considered in that point of view ;** e.g. 



" Greologj is likely to be de- 
cried," &c. 



^' Astronomy was decried at its 
first introduction, as adverse to 
religion :" 

" Every Science is likely to be decried at its first introduction, as 
adverse to religion." 

This kind of Example, therefore, appears to be a compound 
Argument, consisting of two Enthymemes : and when (as often 
happens) we infer from a known Effect a certain Cause, and again, 
from that Cause, another unknown Effect, we then unite in this 
Example, the argument from Effect to Cause, and that fi*om Cause 
to Effect. -B. 6r. We may, from the marks of Divine benevolence 
in this world, argue, that " the like will be shown in the next ;" 
through the incermediate conclusion, that " God is benevolent." 
This is not indeed always the case ; but there seems to be in every 
Example, a reference to some Cause, though that Cause may fre- 
quently be unknown ; e. g, we suppose, in the instance above given, 
that there is some Cause, though we may be at a loss to assign it, 
which leads men generally to decry a new Science. 

The term " Induction" is commonly applied to such 
Arguments as stop short at the general conclusion ; and 
is thus contradistinguished, in common use, from Example. There 
is also this additional difference, that when we draw a general con- 
clusion from several individual oases, we use the word Induction in 
the singular number ; while each one of these cases, if the applica- 
tion were made to another individual, would be called a distinct 
Example. This difference, however, is not essential; since whether 
the inference be made from one instance or from several, it is equally 
called an Induction, if a general conclusion be legitimately drawn. 

And this is to be determined by the nature of the subject-matter. 
In the investigation of the laws of Matter, a single experiment, 
fairly and carefully made, is usually allowed to be conclusive ; 
because we can, then, pretty nearly asc.ertain all the circumstances 
operating. A Chemist who had ascertained, in a single specimen 
of gold, its capability of combining with mercury, would not think it 
necessary to try the same experiment with several other specimens, 
but would draw the conclusion concerning those metals, universally, 
and with certainty. In human affairs on the contrary our uncer- 
tainty respecting many of the circumstances that may affect the 
result, obliges us to collect many coinciding instances to warrant 

53 TbiB view having recently been oontro- confirmations of it into the last edition of tte 
▼•rted, I have introduced aome additioiua ** L»gic; ' pp. 10 and L54r - 
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even a probable conclusion. From one instance, e. g. of the assassi- 
nation of an Usurper, it would not be allowable to infer the certainty, 
or even the probability, of a like fate attending all Usurpers.** 

Experience, in its original and proper sense, is applicable to the 
premises from which we argue, not to the inference v© p. _, 
draw. Strictly speaking, we know by Experience only ^P^n^ac** 
the pasty and what has passed under^ourown obseryation ; thus, we 
know by Experience that the tides have daily ebbed and flowed, 
during such a time ; and from the Testimony of others as to their 
own Experience, that the tides have .formerly done so : and from 
this experience, we conclude, by Induction, that the same Phenome* 
non will continue/*^ 

" Men are so formed as (often unconsciously) to reason, whether 
well or ill, on the phenomena they observe, and to mix up their in- 
ferences with their statements of those phenomena, so as in fact to 
theorize (however scantily and crudely) without knowing it. If you 
will be at the pams carefully to analyze the simplest descriptions 
you hear of any transaction or state of things, you will find, that 
the process which almost invariably takes place is, in logical lan- 
guage, this; that each individual has in his mind certain major 
premises or principles, relative to the subject in question ; that 
observation of what actually presents itself to the senses supplies 
minor-premises ; and that the statement given (and which is reported 
as a thing experienced) consists in fact of the conclusions drawn from 
the combinations of those premises."** JB. G. " A Farmer or a 
Gardener will tell jou that he ^ knows by experience ' that such and 
such a crop succeeds best if sown in Autumn, and such a crop again, 
if sown in Spring. And in most instances they will be right ; that 
is, their Experience will have led them to right conclusions. But 
what they have actually knoum by experience, is, the success or the 
failure of certain individtial crops. 

" And it is remarkable that for many Ages all Farmers and 
Gardeners without exception were no less firmly convinced — and 
convinced of their knowing it by experience — that the crops would 
never turn out good unless the seed were soum duHng the increase 
of the Moon: a belief which is now completely exploded, except in 
some remote and unenlightened districts."*' 

" Hence it is that several different men, who have all had equal, 
or even the very same, experience, — i. e. have been witnesses or 
agents in the same transactions, — ^will often be found to resemble 
so many different men looking at the same book : one perhaps, 
though he distinctly sees black marks on white paper, has never 
learned his letters ; another can read, but is a stranger to the I-ai^ 
guage in which the book is written ; another has an acquaintance 

54 See Logic **On the Province of Reaaoning." 

55 See the article ^ £xperieiiee " ia tbe Ap- 56 Political Economy, Loot, HI. 
pendiz to the TreatM on Logici. 57 Lsmobs on K^ionlng. 
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with the language, but understands it imperfectly; another is 
familiar with the langteage, bi;t is a stranger to the subfect of the 
book, and wants pow^r, or previous instruction, to enable him fully 
to take in the author^s drift ; while another again perfectly compre- 
hends the whole. 

^' The object that strikes the eye is to all of these persons the 
same ; the difference of the impressions produced on the mind of 
each is referable to the differences in their minds. 

^^ And this explains the fact, that we find so much discrepancy in 
the results of what are called Experience and Common-sense, as 
contradistinguished from Theory. In former times, men knew by 
Experience, that the earth stands still, and the sun rises and sets. 
Common-sense taught them that there could be no Antipodes, since 
men could not stand with their beads downwards, like flies on the 
ceiling. Experience taught the King of Bantam that water could 
not become solid. And (to come to the consideration of human 
affairs) the experience and common-sense of one of the most observ- 
ant and intelligent of historians, Tacitus, convinced him, that for a 
mixed government to be so framed as to combine the elements of 
Royalty, Aristocracy, and Democracy, must be next to impossible, 
and that if such a one could be framed, it must inevitably be very 
speedily dissolved."'* 
^^ The word Analogy again is generally employed in the 

^^' case of Arguments in which the instance adduced is 
somewhat more remote from that to which it is applied ; 6 ^. a phy- 
sician would be said to know by Experience the noxious effects of a 
certain drug on the human constitution, if he had frequently seen 
men poisoned by it ; but if he thence conjectured that it would be 
noxious to some other species of animal, he would be said to reason 
from analogy ; the only difference being that the resemblance is less, 
between a man and a brute, than between one man and another ; 
and accordingly it is found that many brutes are not acted upon by 
some drugs which are pernicious to man. 

But more strictly speaking. Analogy ought to be distinguished 
from direct resemblance, with which it is often confounded, in the 
language, even of eminent writers (especially on Chemistry and 
Natural History) in the present day. Analogy being a " resem- 
blance of ratios,"'* that should strictly be called an Argument from 
Analogy, in which the two things {viz, the one from which, and the 
one to which, we argue) are not, necessarily, themselves alike, but 
stand in similar relations to some other things ; or, in other words, 
that the common genus which they both fall under, consists in a 
relationy Thus an egg and a seed are not in themselves alike, but 
bear a like relation, to the parent bird and to her future nestling, 
on the one hand, and to the old and young plant on the other, re- 

56 PonUcal economy, Lect. III. pp. 09-71. 
59 A6yoh' Q)aibntS' Aristbtfi 
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spectively ; this relation being the genos which both fall under : and 
many Argaments might be drawn from this Analogy. Again, the 
fact that from birth different persons have different bodily constitu- 
tions, in respect of complexion, stature, strength, shape, liability to 
particular disorders, &c., which constitutions, however, are capable 
of being, to a certain degree, modified by regimen, medicine, &c., 
affords an Analogy by which we may form a presumption, that the 
like takes place in respect of mental qualities also ; though it is 
plain that tnere can be no direct resemolanoe either between body 
and mind, or their respective attributes. 

In this kind of Argument, one error, which is very common, and 
which is to be sedulously avoided, is that of concluding j^gron ra- 
the things in question to be alike^ because they are vMcting 
Analogous ; — to resemble each other in themselves, be- ^^*^' 
cause there is a resemblance in the relation they bear to certain other 
things ; which is manifestly a groundless inference. 

Sometimes the mistake is made of supposing this direct resem- 
blance to exist^ when it does not; sometimes, of supposing, or so- 
phistically representing, that such resemblance is asserted, when no 
such thing was intended. One may often hear a person reproached 
with having compared such and such a person or thing to this or 
that, and with having in so doing introduced a most unjust, absurd, 
and indecorous comparison ; when, in truth, the object in question 
had not been, properly speaking, compared to any of these things ; 
an Analogy only having been asserted. And it is curious that many 
persons are guilty of this mistake or misrepresentation, who are, or 
ought to be, familiar with the Scripture-Parables; in which the* 
words " compare " and ^^ liken " are often introduced, where it is evi- 
dent t^at there could have been no thought of any direct resem- 
blance. A child of ted years old would hardly be guilty of such a 
blunder as to suppose that members of the church are literally 
« like " plants of corn, — sheep, — ^fish caught in a net, — and fruit- 
trees. 

Another caution is applicable to the whole class of Arguments 
from Example ; viz. not to consider the Resemblance or Analogy to 
extend further (t. e, to more particulars) than it does. The resem- 
blance of a picture to the object it represents, is direct ; but it ex- 
tends no further than the one sense, of Seeing, is concerned. In the 
Parable of the uniust Steward, an Argument is drawn from Anal- 
ogy, to recommend prudence and foresight to Christians in spiritual 
oonoeros ; but it would be absurd to conclude that fraud was recom- 
mended to our imitation ; and yet mistakes very similar to such a 
perversion of that Argument are by no means rare. 

*' Thus, because a just Analogy has been discerned between the 
metropolis of a country, and the heart of the animal body, it has 
be^a soxRetijoe^ qonte^ded that its increased size is a disease — that 
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it may impede some of its most important fmictions, or even be the 
oause of its dissolution. "*• 

Against both these mistakes our Lord's Parables are guarded in 

two ways. 1st. He selects, in seyeral of them, images 

JjSlJS"he* ^^^ niost remote possible from the thing to be illustrated, 

above mis- Jq almost every point except the one that is essential ; as 

^ in the Parable referred to just above, — ^in that of the 

unjust judge and importunate widow, &c. 2dly. He employs a great 
variety of images in illustrating each single point ; e. g. a field of 
com, — a net cast into the sea, — a grain of mustard-seed, — a lump of 
leaven, — ^a feast, — a treasure hidden in a field, &c. For as the 
thing to be illustrated cannot have a direct resemblance, or a com- 
plete analogy, to ail these different things, we are thus guarded 
against taking for granted that this is the case with any one of 
them. 

It may be added, that the variety, and also the extreme common- 
ness of the images introduced, serve as a help to the memory, by cre- 
ating a multitude of assodations. Our Lord has inscribed, as it 
were, his lessons on almost every object around us. 

And, moreover, men are thus guarded against the mistake they 
are so prone to, and which, even as it is, they are continually falling 
into, of laying aside their common-sense altogether in judging of any 
matter connected with religion ; as if the rules of reasoning which 
they employ in temporal matters, were quite unfit to be applied in 
spiritual. 

It may be added, that illustrations drawn from things considerably 
'remote from what is to be illustrated will often have the effect of an 
" a fortiori^^ argument : as in some of the Parables just alluded to, 
and in that where Jesus says, "If 3'e then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, hma much more^'^ &c. 

So also in the Apostle Paul's illustration from the Isthmian and 
other Games : " Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; but 
we, an incorruptible." 

Sound judgment and vigilant caution are nowhere more called for 
Important *^*^ "^ observing what differences (perhaps seemingly 
andunim- small) do, and what do not, nullify the analogy between 
SmbiancM *^^ cascs. And the same may be said in regard to the 
and differ- applicability of Precedents, or acknowledged Dedswns 
encesofcaaea. ^j ^^^ kind, such as Scripturc-prccepts, &c. ; all of 
which indeed are, in their essence, of the nature of Example ; since 
every recorded Declaration, or Injunction, (of admitted authority) 
may be regarded — in connexion with the persons to whom, and the 

60 See CopIe8toii*B Inquiry into the Doc- offered some additional remarks on the sab- 

trines of Jfecessity and Predestination, noie to Ject; and I have again adverted to it (chiefly 

Pise. III. Q. V. for a V9ry able diasertation on in reply to some popular obJecUons to. Dr. 

the subject of Analogy, in the course of an King) in th^ Dissertation on the Province of 

analysis of Dr. King's Ditcoiirae on PredeHi- Reasoning, subjoined to the Btoments 9f Logifl» 

nation, (See Appendix [E].) In the preface Ch, V, % 1, 
U» th^ last p4itip|i of that DisooiinM, t hav«e 
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occasion on which, it was delivered — as a knmon case ; from which 
consequently we may reason to any other paraUd case; and the 
question which we must be careful in deciding will be, to whom, and 
U) what, it is applicable. For, as I have said, a seemingly small cir- 
comstatiee will often destroy the analogy, so as to make a precedent 
— precept, &c, — inapplicable: and often, on the other hand, some 
difference, in itself important, may be pointed out between two cases^ 
which shall not at all weaken the analogy in respect of the argument 
in hand. And thus there is a danger both of being misled by spe> 
cious arguments of this description, which have no real force, and 
also of being staggered by plausible objections against such examples 
or appeals to authority, &c., as are perfectly valid. Hence Aris- 
totle observes, that an opponent, if he cannot show that the majority 
of instances is on his side, or that those adduced by his adversary 
are inapplicable, contends that they, at any rate^ differ in something 
from the case in question.'* 

Many are misled, in each way, by not estimating aright the de< 
gree, and the kind, of ^difference between two cases. 
E, G, It would be admitted that a great and permanent the^recioua 
diminution in the quantity of some useful commodity, metais to 
such as corn, or coal, or iron, throughout the world, moduSI^* 
would be a serious and lasting loss ; and again, that if the ^ Jf 
fields and coal-mines yielded regularly double quantities, 
with the same labour, we should be so much the richer ; hence it 
might be inferred, that if the quantity of gold and silver in the world 
were diminished one-half, or were doubled, like results would follow ; 
the utility of these metals, for the purposes of coin, being very great. 
Now there are many points of resemblance, and many of difference, 
between the precious metals on the one hand, and corn, coal, &;c., on 
the other; but the important circumstance to the supposed argu« 
ment, is, that the utility of gold and silver (as coin, which is far the 
chief) depends on their value, which is regulated by their scarcity ; 
or, rather, to speak strictly, by the difficulty of obtaining them ; 
whereas, if corn and coal were ten times more abundant, (i. e, more 
easily obtained,) a bushel of either would still be as useful as now 
But if it were twice as easy to procure gold as it is, a sovereign 
would be twice as large ; if only half as easy, it would be of the size 
of a half-sovereign : and this (besides the trifling circumstance of the 
cheapness or deamess of gold ornaments) would be all the difference. 
The analogy, therefore, fails in the point essential to the argument. 

Again, Mandeville's celebrated argument against educating the 
labouring classes, " if a horse knew as much as a man, 
I would not be his rider," holds good in reference to ^J^*'^?'' 
Slaves, or subjects of a tyranny; governed, as brutes, 
for the benefit of a Master, not, for their own ; but it wholly fails in 
reference to men possessing civil rights. If a horse knew as much 

Ql Aia^opdv yi riva ix^i.—VMu Book 11. Chap. XXVIL 
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as a man, — i. e, ^rere a rational Being, — it would be not oiilj unsafe, 
but unjust, to treat him as a brute. But a government that is foi^ 
the benefit of the Subject, will be the better obeyed, the better in- 
formed the people are as to their real interests. 

Again, the Apostle Paul recommends to the Corinthians celibacy 
as preferable to marriage ; hence some Religionists have 
P[2^'» inferred that this holds good in respect of all Christians. 

ofoeittMicy, Now in many most important points, Christians of the 
applicable. present day are in the same condition as the Corinthians ; 
but they were liable to plunder, exile, and many kinds 
of bitter persecutions from their fellow-citizens ; and it appears that 
this was the very ground on which celibacy was recommended to 
them, as exempting them from many afflictions and temptations 
which in such troublous times a family would entail ; since, as Bacon 
observes, " He that hath a wife and children hath given pledges to 
Fortune." Now, it is not, be it observed, on the intrinsic import- 
ance of this difference between them and us that the question turns ; 
but on its importance in reference to the advice given. 

On the other hand, suppose any one had, at the opening of the 
Analogy of French Revolution, or at any similar conjuncture, ex- 
the French pressed apprehensions, grounded on a review of history, 
Sfthose*©? ^^ *^® danger of anarchy, bloodshed, destruction of 
ancient social Order, general corruption of morals, and the long 

'*®*^ train of horrors so vividly depicted by Thucydides as 

resulting from civil discord, especially in his account of the sedition 
at Corcyra ; it might have been answered, that the example does not 
apply, because there is a great difference between the Greeks in 
the time of Thucydides, ,and the nations of modern Europe. Many 
and great, no doubt, are the differences that might be enumerated T 
the ancient G-reeks had not the use of fire-arms, nor of the mariner's 
compass ; they were strangers to the art of printing ; their arts of 
war and of navigation, and their literature, were materially influenced 
by these differences ; they had domestic slaves ; they were inferior 
to us in many manufactures ; they excelled us in sculpture, &c., &c. 
The historian himself, while professing to leave a legacy of instruc- 
tion for future ages*^ in the examples of the past, admits that the 
aspect of political transactions will vary from time to time in their 
particular forms and external character, as well as in the degrees in 
which the operation of each principle will, on different occasions, be 
displayed ;** but he contends, that " as long ds human nature remains 
the same,^'* like causes will come into play, and produce, substantially, 
like effects. 

In Corcyra, and afterwards in other of the Grecian States, sucl 

6S Kr^/ia ki del, fidXTiov 6k koX iavxatrepaf kcU rote el^eai 

03 Tiyvofitva fiev, koI del hofieva, diijXhxyjULeva, (jf dv, Ac. B. III. § S2 
?«C dv 'H ATTH ♦TSIE dvepunrw ^, 
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eoonnities, be says, were perpetrated as were the natural result — 
of ^pitiless oppression, and inordinate thirst for revenge on the 
oppressors ; — of a craving desire, in some, to get free from their 
former poverty, and still more, in others, to gratify their avarice by 
onjnst spoliation ; and of the removal of legal restraints from ^' the 
natural character of man," (^ {kpdQOfnela <)p<Ja<() which, in consequence, 
" eagerly displayed itself as too weak for passion, too strong for 
justice, and hostile to every superior."** Now the question impattafU 
to the argumenty is, are the differences between the ancient Greeks, 
and modern nations, of such a character as to make the remarks of 
Thucydides, and the examples he sets before us, inapplicable ? or 
are they (as he seems to have expected) merely such as to alter the 
external shape {ttSog) of the transactions springing from similar human 
passions ? Surely no mere external differences in customs, or in the 
arts of life, between the ancient Greeks and the French (our sup- 
posed disputant might have urged) can produce an essential and 
fundamental difference of results from any civil commotion; for 
thiSy some new vital principle of Action must be introduced and 
established in the heart ; — something capable of overruling {q>vaig 
af^dQiarruy) man's natural character. ^^ As long as this remains the 
same," (eotg i) ai>Tii >}, as the historian himself remarks,) substantially 
the same results may be looked for. 

Again, when the French Revolution did break out, in all its hor- 
rors, many apprehended that the infection would spread 
to England. And there are not a few who are convinced Alleged 
at this day, that but for the interruption of intercourse tween France 
between the two Countries by the war, and the adoption ■"** England, 
of certain other measures, we should have had a revolu- 
tion, and one accompanied by nearly equal extravagancies and atroci- 
ties. Now the justness of this inference must of course depend on 
the correctness of the " Analogy ^'^ in respect of the points most im- 
portant to the question. All history teaches that the probaJbUity 
of a revolution, and also the violence with which it is conducted, de- 
pend, chiefly, on the degree in which a People has been not only ex- 
asperated, but also degraded and brutalized by a long course of op- 
pressive misgovemment, and partly on the character of the people 
themselves (whether arising from those or from any other causes) in 
respect of blind and precipitate rashness, gross ignorance, and 
ferocity of disposition. In proportion as these causes exist, a nation 
is more or less a heap of combustibles ready to catch fire from a 

64 *Ev (J* ow Ty KepKvp(f, tH noXTUi » * » « ^vrapaxOevroc re rov, (Siov, 

aifTuv irpoeToXfUjjdijf kcU dnoaa H^pei fiiv k^ tov Kaipdv tovtov, ry 7r6?»e<, kclI tuv 

upxo/ievot rd irTiiov ^ (Tw^poavv?/, iwo vofiuv Kparqaaaa ij dvOpoireia <f>vaic, 

Tuv r^v TifjLoptav irapacrxovTuv ol eii^dvla koI ncLpcL toUc vofwvc dSLKelv, 

dvTaf£w6fievoi dpaaeiav izeviag 6^ Tijg d(7/itivrf idtjXotrev uKpar^c fitu dpy^c ^vaa, 

eiudvla^ diraX^xi^eiovTic riveCt fiitkiara jcpeioaav 6^ tov dLKoiov^ izoXefiia dk 

& dv did TzuOovc irciOvfiovvre^ rd tov tov izpovxovTo^, — ^Tbucyd. Book IIL 

ireAa^ l;^etv, izapd dUttv ytyviMfKOiev' sec. 84. 
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spark, and to blaze into a fierce conflagration. A small number of 
persons endeavoured, with very little success, to persuade the Esg- 
lish that they were nearly as much oppressed as the French had 
been : and the French were partly so far persuaded of this, that they 
laboured to kindle among us a conflagration, from their own. And 
on the other hand, there were (and still are) a much greater number 
who conceived the former condition of the French people to be much 
nearer our own than in fiact it was ; — ^who were to a great degree un- 
aware of the full extent of misgovefnment under which that Country 
had long suffered, and of the ignorant and degraded, as well as irri- 
tated state of the great mass of its population; and who conse- 
quently saw no reason to feel confidence that an outbreak nearly re- 
sembling that in France might not be apprehended here.'*. 

Again, " the argument drawn from the Babylonian and other an- 
cient States having employed Jews in civil capacities, 
Analogy be- without finding them disloyal, or experiencing any disad- 
tween the vantage from their national attachment, or their peculiar 
and at ^^ Opinions and customs, was met by the reply, that the 
present case of thosc ancient Jews is not parallel to that of Jews 

in the present >iay ; the former having not been guilty 
of the sin of rejecting the Messiah, but being professors of the only 
true religion then revealed. 

" My reason for saying that the above objection is irrelevant, is 
that the whole question turns on the discrepancy likely to exist be- 
tween the Jews and those of another religion ; and that, modem Ju- 
daism is not more hostile to Christianity, than ancient Judaism was 
to heathen idolatry. The religious opinions and observances of the 
Jews, in the days of Daniel for instance, do not appear (it has been 
urged) to have unfitted them for the civil service of Babylonian or 

63 The following is an extract from a very prevailed. In speaking of tbe Egyptian expe-' 

able Article in the Edinbiu^h Review (October dition, he says— * They ' (the French soldiers) 

1S42) on Alison's Europe:— *not only considered the Christian faith as an 

<* We do not comprehend the argument entire fabrication, but were for the most part 
which attributes the crimes and impieties of ignorant of its very elements. Lavalette has 
that unhappy time to the demoralizing effects recorded that hardly one of tJhem had ever 
of the Revolution itself. Sudden anarchy may been in a church, and that in Palestioe they 
bring evil passions and infldel opinions to were ignorant even of the name of the holiest 
light ; but we do not understand how it can places in sacred history.' (III. 419.) This was 
bring them into existence. Men do not insult in 1799, only ten years after the first symptoms 
their religion and massacre their fellow-crea- of popular innovation. Here, then, were 
tures, simply because it is in their power. The 30,000 full-grown men, collected promiscu- 
desire to do so must previously exist, and in ously from all parts of France — many of them 
France we have every proof that it did exist, well-educated, and all of sound mind and body 
We mi(;ht give innumerable instances of the — who appear to have felt about as much in- 
cruel and vindictive temper displayed from the terestin the religion of their ancestors as in 
most ancient times by the lower classes in that of Brahma or Confucius. And yet tbe 
France. In the Jacquerif, in the civil wars of great majority of this army must have been 
the Bourffuignona and Jlnnagnacs, and in the bom fifteen or twenty years before tbe first ontp 
seditions of the Leagiie and the Fronde, they break of the Revolution ; and the very young- 
constantly displayed the ferocity naturally ex- est of them must have passed their childhood 
cited by slavery and oppression. Their scorn entirely under the ancient rigime. There can' 
for Christianity, though more recently acquired, not, surely, be a stronger proof that, long b»> 
had become, long before the Revolution of fore the royal authority was shaken, tbe great 
1789, as inveterate as their desire for revenge, mass of the French nation had become such 
We shall give, in Mr. Alison''s own words, one thorough infidels, as to be almost ignorant of 
very singular proof of the extent to which it tbe very existence of Christianity." 
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Median princes. Aod as no one will contend that Daniel, and the 
rest, were less at variance, in point of religion, with the idolatry of 
Babylon, than^the modern Jews are with Christianity, it is inferred, 
(and surely with great fairness,) that these last are as fit for civil 
employments under Christian princes, as their ancestors, under 
Pagan. 

^' If the question were, what judgment ought to be formed in a re- 
ligious point of view, of the ancient and of the modern Jews, respec- 
tively, we should of course take into account the important distinc- 
tion which the advent of Christ places between the two. But in a 
question respecting civil rights and disabilities, this distinction is no- 
thing to the purpose. To allege that the ancient Jews at Babylon 
professed a true religion in the midst of falsehood, and that their de- 
scendants adhere to an erroneous religion in the midst of truth, does ^ 
not impair the parallel between the two cases, in respect of the pres- 
ent argument, so long as it is but admitted ^which no one denies) 
that the Jews are not now led, by their religion, to entertain a 
greater repugnance for Christianity, than their ancestors did, for Pa- 
ganism.'*" 

Again, to take an instance from another class of political affairs , 
the manufacture of beet-sugar in France, instead of im- 
porting West Indian sugar at a fourth of the price, statesto^ 
(and to the English corn-laws nearly similar reasons individuals, 
will apply,) and the prohibition, by the Americans, of ^Mtk»i»of 
British manufactures, in order to encourage home pro- l^lnomy 
duction, (i. e. the manufacture of inferior articles at a 
much higher cost,) &c., are reprobated as unwise by some politicians, 
from the analogy of what takes place in private life ; in which every 
man of common prudence prefers buying, whenever he can get them 
cheapest and best, many coounodities which he could make at home, 
but of inferior quality, and at a greater expense ; and confines his 
own labor to that department in which he finds he can labor to the 
best advantage. To this it is replied, that there is a great differ- 
ence between a Nation and an Individual. And so there is, in many 
circumstances : a little parcel of sugar or cloth from a shop, is con- 
siderably different from a ship-load of either ; and again, a Nation 
is an object more important, and which fills the mind^with a grander 
idea, than a private individual ; it is also a more complex and arti- 
ficial Being ; and of indefinite duration of existence ; and, moreover, 
the transactions of each man, as far as he is left free, are regulated 
by the very person who is to be a gainer or loser by each, — the in 
dividual himself; who, though his vigilance is sharpened by interest, 
and his judgment by exercise in his own department, may yet chance 
to be a man of confined education, possessed of no general principles, 

66 Romarks on the Jewish Relief BUI, vol- me oo that occasion, (1833) have, since, brought 
uine ofCharges, &c^ pp. 454-457. It is remark- forward and carried the very measure I then 
able that the vciy persi>D8 who /qioke agaliist adyocated. 
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ftnd not pretending to be versed in philosopbieal theories ; whereas 
the afBftirs of a State are regulated by a Congress, Chamber of De- 
puties, &c., consisting perhaps of men of extensiye reading and 
speculative minds. Many other striking differences might be enu- 
merated : but the question important to the argument, is, does the 
expediency, in private life, of obtaining each commodity at the 
least lost, and of the best quality we can, defend on any of the 
circumstances in which an Individual differs from a Community ? 

These instances may suffice to illustrate the importance of con- 
sidering attentively in each case, not, what differences or resem- 
blances are intrinsically the greatest, but, what are those that do, or 
that do not, affect the argument. Those who do not fix their minds 
steadily on this question, when arguments of this class are employed^ 
will often be misled in their own reasonings, and may easily be de- 
ceived by a skilful sophist. 

In fact it may be said almost without qualification, that " Wisdom 
consists in the ready and a^ccurate perception of Analogies." With- 
out the former quality, knowledge of the past is nearly uninstructive : 
without the latter, it is deceptive. 

The argument from CantrarieSy (H irvru&p,) noticed by Aristotle, 
Ai^mieiktt ^^ Under the class I am now treating of; as it is 
from plain that Contraries must have something in common ; 

contraricfl. ^^j -^ j^ ^ ^ forth Only as they agree, that they are 

thus employed in Argument. Two things are called " Contrary,'' 
which, coming under the same class, are the mast dissimilar in that 
class. Thus, virtue and vice are called Contraries, as being, bothy 
" moral habits j^^ and the most ^immi^r of moral habits. Mere dis- 
similarity, it is evident, would not constitute Contrariety : for no one 
would say that " Virtue" is contrary to a ^'Mathematical Problem ;" 
the two things having nothing in common. In this then, as in other 
arguments of the same class, we may infer that the two Contrary 
terms have a similar relation to the same third, or, respectively, to 
two corre^xmding {i, e. in this case Contrary) terms ; we may con- 
jecture, e. g. that since virtue may be acquired by education, so may 
vi^e ; or again, that since virtue leads to happiness, so does vice to 
misery. 

The phrase '^ Parity of Reasoning," is commonly employed to 
denote Analogical Reasoning. 

This would be the proper place for an explanation of several 
points relative to " Induction," " Analogy," &c., which have been 
treated of in the Elements of Logic. I have only to refer the 
reader therefore to that work, B. IV. Ch. I. & V. ; and Appendix, 
article " Experience." . 

§ 8. 

Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, has divided examples into Real and 
Invented: the one being drawn from actual matter of fact; the 
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other, from a supposed ease. And he remarks, that though the 
latter is more easily adduced, the former is more con- ^^^ ^^^ 
rincing. If however due care be taken, that the invented 
fictitious instance, — the supposed case, adduced, bo not ^""p^*^ 
wanting in probaMlity^ it will often be no less convincing than the 
other. For it may so happen, that one, or even several, historical 
facts may be appealed to, which, being nevertheless exceptions to a 
^neral rule, will not prove the probability of the conclusioa 
Thus, from several known instances of ferocity in black tribes, we 
are not authorized to conclude, that blacks are universally, or gen- 
erally, jferocious ; and in fact, many instances may be brought for- 
ward on the other side. Whereas in the supposed case, (instanced 
by Aristotle, as employed by Socrates,) of mariners choosing their 
steersman by lot, though we have no reason to suppose such a case 
ever occurred, we see so plainly the prcbabUity that if it did occur, 
the lot might fall on an unskil^il person, to the loss of the ship, that 
the argument has considerable weight against the practice, so com- 
mon in the ancient republics, of appointing magistrates by lot. 

There is, however, this important difference ; that a fictitious case 
which has not this intrinsic probability, has absolutely picutioua 
no weight whatever ; so that of course such arguments cases must 
might be multiplied to any amount, without the smallest ^ P«>babio. 
effect : whereas any matter of fact which is well established, however 
unaccountable it may seem, has some degree of weight in reference 
to a parallel case ; and a sufficient number of such arguments may 
fairly establish a general rule, even though we may be unable, after 
all, to account for the alleged fact in any of the instances. E. G. No 
satisfactory reason has yet been assigned for a connexion between 
the absence of upper cutting teeth, or of the presence of horns, and 
rumination ; but the instances are so numerous and constant of this 
connexion, that no Naturalist would hesitate, if, on examination of a 
new species, he found those teeth absent, and the head horned, to pro- 
nounce the animal a ruminatit. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
fable of the countryman who obtained from Jupiter the regulation 
of the weather, and in consequence found his crops fail, does not go 
one step towards proving the intended conclusion ; because that con- 
sequence is a mere gratuitous assumption without any probability to 
support it. In fact, the assumption there, is not only gratuitous, but 
is in direct contradiction to experience ; for a gardener ha^, to a cer- 
tain degree, the command of rain and sunshine, by the help of his 
watering-pots, glasses, hot-beds, and flues ; and the result is not the 
destruction of his crops. 

There is an instance of a like error in a tale of Cumberland's, in- 
tended to prove the advantage of a public over a private education. 
He represents two brothers, educated on the two plans, respectively ; 
the former turning out very well, and the Jatter very ill; and had 
the whole been matter of fact a suffioien \ number of such inslances 

4* 
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would haye had weight as an Argument ; but as it is a fiction, and 
no reason is shown why the result should be such as is represented, 
except the supposed superiority of a public education, the Argument 
involves a vidimieat petitio principii ; and resembles the appeal made, 
in the well-known fable, to the picture of a man conquering a lion ; 
a result which might just as easily have been reversed, and which, 
would have been so, had lions been painters. It is necessary, in 
short, to be able to maintain, cither that such and such, an event did 
actually take place, or that, under a certain hypothesis, it would be 
likely to take place. 

On the other hand it is important to observe, with respect to any 
imaginary case, whether introduced as an argument, or 
c^^^^ merely for the sake of explanation, that, as it is (accord- 

***«J ing to what I have just said) requisite that the hypoth- 

esis should be conceivable^ and that the result supposed 
should follow naturally from it, so, nothing more is to be required. 
No fact being asserted^ it is not fair that any should be denied. Yet 
it is very common to find persons, ^' either out of ignorance and in- 
firmity, or out of malice and obstinacy,'' joining issue on the question 
whether this or that ever actually took place ; and representing the 
whole controversy as turning on the literal truth of something that 
had never been affirmed. [See treatise on Fallacies, Chapter III. 
^ " Irrelevant conclusion :" of which this is a case.] To obviate this 
mistake more care must be taken than would at first sight seemi neces- 
sary, to remind the hearers that you are merely supposing a case, 
and not asserting any fact : especially when (as it frequently happens) 
the supposed case is one which might actually occur, and perhaps 
does occur. 

I can well sympathize with the contempt mingled with indignation 
expressed by Cicero against certain philosophers who found fault 
with Plato, for having, in a case he proposes, alluded to the fabulous 
ring of Gyges, which had the virtue of making the wearer invisible. 
They had found out, it seems, that there never was any such ring.*^ 

It is worth observing, that Arguments from Example, whether 
real or invented, are the most easily comprehended by the young and 
the uneducated ; because they facilitate the exercise of Abstraction ; 
a power which in such hearers is usually the most imperfect. This 
mode of reasoning corresponds to a geometrical demonstration by 
means of a Diagram ; in which the Figure placed before the learner, 
is an individual^ employed, as he soon comes to perceive, as a sign^ 

C7 Atquc hoc loco, philosophi quldani, mio- aemper ignotum, sisne (kctoriu. Negant id 

ime mali iili quidein, 8M.*d iioo satis acuti, fictam fieri posse. Quanqoaita potest kl quidem ; sed 

et coinmeiiticiani fubulain prolatam dicunt a quaero, quod negant posse, Id si posset, qui<t 

Platone: quassi vero ille, aut faetain id esse, aam facerent? Urgent ruatioe saiie: negant 

aul fieri potuisse dci'eiidat. H»c est vis hiijus enim posse, et in eo perstanL Hoc Terbum 

anuuliethujnsexeinpli, si nemo sciturua, nemo quid valeat, non vident Com enim qu»ri- 

no suspicaturus quidem sit, cum aliquid,diviii- roos, si possinl ceiare, quid faclari aint, no* 

onim, potentiae, dominationis, libidiuis, caussa quserimus. possintue ceiare, && (Cic. de OIL 

feoem,— si id diia hominibosque futurum sit B. III. C VL) 
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— ^though not an arbitrary sign/^ — representing the whole class. 
The alg^raic signs, again, are arbitrary ; each character not being 
itself an individual of the class it represents. These last therefore 
correspond to the abstract terms of a language. 

Under the head of Invented Example, a distinction is drawn by 
Axistotle, between Parabole and Logos. From the in- 
stances be gives, it is plain that the former corresponds i^fJll^l^oii. 
^not to Parable, in the sense in which we use the word, 
aerived from that of Parabole in the Sacred Writers, but) to Illus- 
tration ; the latter to Fable or Tale. In the former, an aMusion 
only is made to a case easily supposable ; in the latter, a fictitious 
story is narrated. Thus, in his instance above cited, of Illustra- 
tion, if any one, instead of a mere allusion, should relate a tale, of 
mariners choosing a steersman by lot, and being wrecked in conse- 
quence, Aristotle would evidently have placed that under the head 
of Logos. The other method i» of course preferable^ from its brev- 
ity, whenever the allusion can be readily understood : and accord- 
ingly it is common, in the case of weU-kvawn fables, to allude to, 
instead of narrating them. That, e. g. of the Horse and the Stag, 
which he gives, would, in the present day, be rather alluded to than 
told, if we wished to dissuade a people from calling in a too power- 
ful auxiliary. It is evident that a like distinction might have been 
made in respect of historical examples ; those cases which are well 
known, being often merely alluded to and not recited. 

The word " Fable " is at present generally limited to 
those fictions in which the resemblance to the matter in xaie.^ ^ 
question is not direct, but analogical; the other class 
being called Novels, Tales, &c.*' Those resemblances are (as Dr. 
A. Smith has observed) the most striking^ in which the things com- 
pared are of the most dissimilar nature ; as is the case in what we 
call Fables ; and such accordingly are generally preferred for argu- 
mentative purposes, both from that circumstance itself, and also on 
account of the greater brevity which is, for that reason, not only 
'allowed but required in them. For a Fable spun out to a great 
length becomes an Allegory, which generally satiates and disgusts ; 
on the other hand, a fictitious Tale, having a more direct, and there- 
fore less striking resemblance to reality, requires that an interest in 
the events and persons should be created by a longer detail, without 
which it would be insipid. The Fable of the Old Man and the 
Bundle of Sticks, compared with the Iliad, may serve to exemplify 
what has been said : the moral conveyed by each being the same, 
viz. the strength acquired by union, and the weakness resulting from 
division ; the latter fiction would be perfectly insipid if conveyed in 
a few lines ; the former, in twenty-four books, insupportable. 

68 The words, written or spoken of any Ian- Picture-writing or Hieroglyphic, are natuinl 
goage, are arhitraiy signs ; the characters of signs. 

69 A Novel or Tale may be compared to a Picture; a Fable, to a Device. 
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Of the various uses, and of the real or apparent refutation, of 
Examples, (as well as of other Arguments,) I shall treat here- 
after; but it may be worth while here to observe, that I have 
been speaking of Example as a kind of Argufnent^ and with a view 
therefore to that purpose alone ; though it often happens, that a 
resemblance, either direct or analogical, is introduced for other 
purposes ; viz. not to prove any thing, but either to illustrate 
and explain one's meaning, (which is the strict etymological use 
f the word Illustration,) or to amuse the fancy by ornament of 
anguage : in which case it is usually called a Simile : as, for in- 
stance, when a person whose fortitude, forbearance, and other such 
virtues, are called forth by persecutions and afflictions^ is compared 
to those herbs which give out their fragrance on being bruised. It 
is of course most important to distinguish, both in our own compo- 
sitions and those of others, between these different purposes. I 
shall accordingly advert to this subject in the course of the follow- 
ing chapter. 



Chap. III. — Of the various use and order of the several kinds of 
Propositions and of Arguments in different causes. 

§1- 

THE^rs^ ride to be observed is, that it should be considered, 
whether the principle object of the discourse be, to give Argumenta of 
satisfaction to a candid mind^ and convey instruction ConfiHation 
to those who are ready to receive it, or to compel the s&fitfaction. 
assent, or silence the objections, of an opponent. For, 
*ases may occur, in which the arguments to be employed with most 
effect will be different, according as it is the one or the other of these 
objects that we are aiming at. It will often happen that of the two 
gi'eat classes into which Arguments were divided, the " A priori " 
[or Argument from cause to effect] will be principally employed 
when the chief object is to instruct the Learner ; and the other class, 
when our aim is to refute the Opponent And to whatever class the 
Arguments we resort to may belong, the general tenour of the 
reasoning will, in many respects, be affected by the present consider- 
ation. The distinction in question is nevertheless in general little 
attended to. It is usual to call an Argument, siinply, strong or 
v>eak^ without reference to the purpose for which it is designed; 
whereas the Arguments which afford the most sattsfaction to a 
candid mind, are often such as would have less weight in controversy 
than many others, which again would be less suitable for the former 
purpose. E. G. There are some of the internal evid<»ncep of Christ- 
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ianity which, in general, are the most satisfactory to a heliever's 
mind, but are not the most striking in the refutation of unbelievers : 
the Arguments from Analogy, on the other hand, which are (in 
refuting objections) the most unanstverabley are not so pleasing and 
consolatory. 

My meaning cannot be better illustrated than by an instance 
referred to in that incomparable specimen of reasoning, Dr. Palej^s 
Harie PatUince. " When we take into our hands the letters," (viz, 
PauFs Epistles,) " which the suffrage and consent of antiquity hath 
thus transmitted to us, the first thing that strikes our attention is 
the air of reality and business, as well as of scMOusness and convic- 
tion, which pervades the whole. Let the sceptic read them. If he 
be not sensible of these qualities in them, the argument can have no 
weight with him. If he be ; if he perceive in almost every page the 
language of a mind actuated by real occasions, and operating upon 
real circumstances ; I would wish it to be observed, that the proof 
which arises from this perception is not to be deemed occult or 
imaginary, because it is incapable^f being drawn out in words, or 
of being conveyed to the apprehension of the reader in any other 
way, than by sending him to the books themselves."^® 

There is also a passage in Dr. A. Smith's Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, which illustrates very happily one of the applications of the 
principle in question. ^^ Sometimes we have occasion to defend the 
propriety of observing the general rules of justice, by the considera- 
tion of their necessity to the support of society. We frequently 
hear the young and the licentious ridiculing the most sacred rules of 
morality, and professing, sometimes from the corruption, but more 
frequently from the vanity of their hearts, the most abominable max- 
ims of conduct. Our indignation rouses, and we are- eager to refute 
and expose such detestable principles. But though it is their intrin- 
sic hatefulness and detestableness which originally inflames us against 
them, we are unwilling to assign this as the sole reason why we con- 
demn them, or to pretend that it is merely because we ourselves hate 
and detest them. The reason, we think, would not appear to be 
conclusive. Tet, why should it not ; if we hate and detest them be- 
cause they are the natural and proper objects of hatred and detesta- 
tion ? But when we are asked why we should not act in such or 
such a manner, the very question seems to suppose that, to those 
who ask it, this manner of acting does not appear to be so for its 
own sake the natural and proper object of those sentiments. We 
must show them, therefore, that it ought to be so for the sake of 
something else. Upon this account we generally cast about for other 
arguments ; and the consideration which first occurs to us, is the dis- 
order and confusion of society which would result from the universal 
p;s valence of such practices. We seldom fail, tlierefore, to insist 
upon this topic."'* 

70 p. 403. 71 P«rt n. sac. 11. pp. 151, U3, toI. I. ad. 1813. 
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It may serve to illustrate what has been just said, to remark that 
our judgment of the character of any individual is often 
ofomyidi^ not originally derived from such circumstances as we 
mentaof indi- should assign, or could adequately set forth in language, 
in justification of our opinion. When we undertake to 
give our reasons for thinking that some individual, with whom we 
are personally acquainted, is, or is not, a gentleman, — ^a man of 
taste, — humane, — public-spirited, &c., we of course appeal te his 
conduct, or his distinct avowal of his own sentiments ; and if these 
furnish sufl&cient proof of our assertions, we are admitted to have 
given good reasons for our opinion : but it may be still doubted 
whether these were, in the first instance at least, our reasons, which 
led us to form that opinion. If we carefully and candidly examine 
our own mind, we shall generally find that our judgment was, origin- 
ally, (if not absolutely decided,) at least strongly influenced, by the 
person's looks — tones of voice — ^gestures — choice of expressions, and 
the like ; which, if stated as reasons for forming a conclusion, would 
in general appear frivolous, meffely because no language is compe- 
tent adequately to describe them; but which are not necessarily 
insufficient grounds for beginning at least to form an opinion ; since 
it is notorious that there are many acute persons who are seldom de- 
ceived in such indications of character. 

In all subjects indeed, persons unaccustomed to writing or discus- 
sion, but possessing natural sagacity, and experience in particular 
departments, have been observed to be generally unable to give a 
satisfactory reason for their judgments, even on points on which they 
are actually very good judges." This is a defect which it is the 
business of education (especially the present branch of it) to surmount 
or diminish. After all, however, in some subjects, no language can 
adequately convey (to the inexperienced at least) all the indications 
which influence the judgment of an acute and practised observer. 
And hence it has been justly and happily remarked, that " he must 
be an indiflierent physician, who never takes any step for which he 
cannot assign a satisfactory reason." 

§2. 

It is a point of great importance to decide in each case, at the 
Presumption cutset, in your own mind, and clearly to point out to the 
and Burden hearer, as occasion may serve, on which side the Pre- 
of proof. sumption lies, and to which belongs the [onus probandi] 

Burden of Proof. For though it may often be expedient to bring 
forward more proofs than can be fairly demanded of you, it is always 
desirable, when this is the case, that it should be known, and that 
the strength of th^ cause should be estimated accordingly. 

According to the most correct use of the term, a " Presumption " 
in favour of any supposition, means, not (as has been sometimes er* 

78 8m Art8toUe*8 Ethics, B. VT. 
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roneously imagined) a preponderance of probability in its favour, 
huij such a pre-occupation of the ground, as implies that it must 
stand good till some sufficient reason is adduced against it ; in short, 
that the Burden of proof lies on the side of him who would dispute it. 
Thus, it is a well known principle of the Law, that every man 
(including a prisoner brought up for trial) is to be presumed inno- 
cent till his guilt is established. This does not, of course, mcan1<hat 
^we are to take for granted he is innocent ; for if that were the case, 
he would be entitled to immediate liberation : nor does it mean that 
it is antecedently more likdy than not that he is innocent; or, that 
the majority of these brought to trial are so. It evidently means 
only that the "burden of proof" lies with the accusers; — that he is 
not to be called on to prove his innocence, or to be dealt with as a 
criminal till he has done so ; but that they are to bring their charges 
against him, which if he can repel, he stands acquitted. 

Thus again, there is a " presumption" in favour of the right of 
any individuals or bodies-corporate to the property of which they 
are in acttial possession. This does not mean that they are, or are 
not likely to be the rightful owners : but merely, that no man is to 
be disturbed in his possessions till some claim against him shall be 
established. He is not to be called on to prove his right ;'' but the 
claimant, to disprove it ; upon whom consequently the " burden of 
proof" lies. 

A moderate portion of common sense will enable any one to per- 
ceive, and to show, on which side the Presumption lies, 
when o^ce his attention is called to this question ; though, '"P^^rJ."'^ 
for want of attention, it is often overlooked : and on the on which 
determination of this question the whole character of a 'Iqw dto?* 
discussion will often very much depend. A body of bandf 
troops may be perfectly adequate to the defence of a for- 
tress against any attack that may be made on it ; and yet, if, ignorant 
of the advantage they possess, they sally forth into the open field to 
encounter the enemy, they may suflFer a repulse. At any rate, even 
if strong enough to act on the offensive, they ought still to keep 
possession of their fortress. In like manner, if you have the " Pre- 
sumption" on your side, and can but refute all the arguments 
brought against you, you have, for the present at least, gained a 
victory : but if you abandon this position, by suffering this Presump- 
tion to be forgotten, which is in fact leaving out one of perhaps, 
your strongest arguments, you may appear to be making a feeble at- 
tack, instead of a triumphant defence. 

Such an obvious case as one of those just stated, will serve to il- 
lustrate this principle. Let any one imagine a perfectly unsupported 
accusation of some offence to be brought against himself; and then 
let him imagine himself — instead of replying (as of course he would 
do) by a simple denial, and a defiance of his accuser to prove the 
charge, — setting himself to establish a negative, — taking on himself 
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the burden of proving his own innocence, by collecting all the cir- 
cumstances indicative of it that he can muster : and the result would 
be, in many cases, that this evidence would fall far short of estab- 
lishing a certainty, and might even have the effect of raising a sus- 
picion against him ;'* he having in fact kept out of sight the import- 
ant circumstance, that these probabilities in one scale, though of no 
great weight perhaps in themselves, are to be weighed against abso- 
lutely nothing in the other scale. 

The following are a few of the cases in which it is important, 
though very easy, to point out where the presumption lies. 

There is a Presumption in favour of every existing institution. 
Many of these (we will suppose, the majority) may be 
in favour o? susceptiblc of alteration for the better; but still the 
existing insii- " Burden of proof" lies with him who proposes an alter- 
ation ; simply, on the ground that since a change is not 
a good in itself, he who demands a change should show cause for it. 
No one is called on (though he may find it advisable) to defend an 
existing institution, till some argument is adduced against it ; and 
that argument ought in fairness to prove, not merely an actual in- 
convenience, but the possibility of a change for the better. 

Every book again, as well as person, ought to be presumed harm- 
less (and consequently the copy-right protected by our 
of?MSeD^. courts) till something is proved against it. It is a 
hardship to require a man to prove, either of his book, or 
of his private life, that there is no ground for any accusation ; or 
else to be denied the protection of his Country. The Burden of 
proof, in each case, lies fairly on the accuser. I cannot but consider 
therefore as utterly unreasonable the decisions (which some years ago 
excited so much attention) to refuse the interference of the Court of 
Chancery in cases of piracy, whenever there was even any doidfi 
whether the book pirated might not contain something of an immoral 
tendency. 

There is a ** Presumption" against any thing paradoxical, L e. 
contrary to the prevailing opinion : it may be true ; but 
aSfn™?^^** the Burden of proof lies with him who maintains it ; 
Paradox. since men are not to be expected to abandon the prevail- 

ing belief till some reason is shown. 
Hence it is, probably, that many are accustomed to apply " Para- 
dox" as if it were a t€rm of reproach, and implied absurdity or 
falsity. But correct use is in favour of the etymological sense. If 
a Paradox is unsupported, it can claim no attention ; but if false, 
it should be censured on that ground ; but not for being new. If 
true, it is the more important, for being a truth not generally admit- 
ted. " Interdum vulgus rectum videt ; est ubi peccat." Yet one 
often hears a charge of " paradox and nonsense" brought forward, 
as if there were some close connexion between the two. And in* 

73 H«nce the Franch prorerlH *< Qni t'excciM, •*«^9Ui9,'* 
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deed, in one sense tbis is the case ; for to those who are too dull, or 
too prejudiced, to admit any notion at variance with those they have 
been used to entertain (nagdc ^<5|ay), that may appear nonsense, 
which to others is sound sense. Thus " Christ crucified" was ** to 
the Jews, a stumbling-block," (paradox,) " and to the G-reeks, fool- 
ishness;" because the one "required a sign" of a different kind from 
any that appeared ; and the others " sought after wisdom" in their 
schools of philosophy. 

Accordingly there was a Presumption against the Gk)spel in its 
first announcement. A Jewish peasant claimed to be ^^ ^. . 
the promised Deliverer, in whom all the nations of the presumptioni 
Earth were to be blessed. The burden of proof lay Jg|*"*' "'^ 
with Him. No one could be fairly called on to admit 
his pretensions till He showed cause for believing in Him. If 
He " had not done among them the tporks which none other man did, 
they had not had sin." 

NoWy the case is reversed. Christianity exists ; and those who 
deny the divine origin attributed to it, are bound to show some 
reasons for assigning to it a human origin : not indeed to prove thai 
it did originate in this or that way, without supernatural aid ; but 
to point out some conceivable way, in which it might have so arisen. 

It is indeed highly expedient to bring forward evidence to estab- 
lish the divine origin of Christianity : but it ought to be more care- 
fully kept in mind than is done by most writers, that all this is an 
argument " ex abundant!,* as the phrase is, — over and above what 
can fairly be called for, till some hypothesis should be framed, to 
account for the origin of Christianity by human means. The Burden 
of proof, now^ lies plainly on him who rejects the Q-ospel : which^ if 
it were not established by miracles, demands an explanation of the 
greater miracle, — its having been established, in defiance of all op- 
position, by human contrivance. 

The Burden of proof, again, lay on the authors of the Beforma- 
tion ; they were bound to show cause for every change 
they advocated ; and they admitted the fairness of this J^rtonf^^'^* 
requisition, and^ accepted the challenge. But they were 
not bound to show cause for retaining what they left unaltered. 
The Presumption was, in those points, on their side ; and they had 
only to reply to objections. This important distinction is often lost 
sight of, by those who look at the "doctrines, &c., of the Church of 
England as constituted at the Keformation," in the mass, without 
distinguishing the altered from the unaltered parts. The framers 
of the Articles kept this in mind in their expression respecting in- 
fant-baptism, that it "ought by all means to be letain&iy They 
did not introduce the practice, but left it as they found it ; con- 
sidering the burden to lie on those who denied its existence in the 
primitive church, to show when it did arise. 

The case of Episoopacy is ^cactly parallel : but Hooker seems to 
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have overlooked this advantage : he sets himself to prove the apoa 
tolic origin of the institution, as if his task had been to introduce 
it.'* Whatever force there may be in arguments so adduced, it is 
plain they must have far more force if the important Presumption 
be kept in view, that the institution had notoriously existed many 
ages, and that consequently, even if there had been no direct evi- 
dence for its being coeval with Christianity, it might fairly be at 
least supposed to be so, till some other period should be pointed out 
at which it had been introduced as an innovation. 
,^ In the case of any doctrines again, professing to be essen- 

tial parts of the Gospel-revelation, the fair presumption is, 
that we shall find all such distinctly declared in Scripture. And again, 
in respect of commands or prohibitions as to any point, which our Lord 
or his Apostles did deliver, there is a presumption that Christians are 
bound to comply. If any one maintains, on the ground of Tradition, 
the necessity of some additional article of faith (as for instance that 
of Purgatory) or the propriety of a departure from the New Testa- 
ment precepts (as for instance in the denial of the cup to the Laity 
in the Eucharist) the burden of proof lies with him. We are not 
called on to prove that there is no tradition to the purpose ; — much 
less, that no tradition can have any weight at all in any case. It is 
for him to prove, not merely generally, that there is such a thing as 
Tradition, and that it is entitled to respect, but that there is a 
tradition relative to each of the points which he thus maintains ; 
and that such tradition is, in each point, sufficient to establish that 
point. For want of observing this rule, the most vague and inter- 
minable disputes have often been carried on respecting Tradition, 
generally. 

It* should be also remarked under this head, that in any one 
question the Presumption will often be found to lie on different 
sides, in respect of different parties. E, G- In the question between 
a member of the Church of England, and a Presbyterian, or mem- 
ber of any other Church, on wluch side does the Presumption lie ? 
Evidently, to each, in favour of the religious conununity to which 
he at present belongs. He is not to separate &om the Church of 
which he is a member, without having some sufficient reason to allege. 

A Presumption evidently admits of various degrees of strength, 
from the very faintest, up to a complete and confident acquiescence. 

The person, Body, or book, in favor of whose decisions 
there is a certain Presumption, is said to have, so far, «rence. 

"Authority;" in the strict sense of the word.'* And a recognition 
of this kind of Authority, — ^an habitual Presumption in favour of 
such a one^s decisions or opinions, — is usually called " Deference." 

74 On the ambiguous employment of the offered some remarks in Eaaav IL ** Oo tbe 
phraae ^divine origin"— a great source of Kingdom of Christ,'' { 17, 4th «dit. 
confused reasoning among theologians— I have 

t5 See Anide ^Authority,' in Appendix to <« Bleaitnts of Logic" 
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It will often happen that this deference is not recognized by either 
party. A man will perhaps disavow with soom all deference for 
some person, — ^a son or daughter, perhaps, or an humble com- 
panion, — ^whom he treats, in manner, with familiar superiority ; and 
the other party will as readily and sincerely renounce all pretension 
to Authority ; and yet there may be that ^^ habitual Presumption" 
in the mind of the one, in favour of the opinions, suggestions, &;c., 
of the other, which we have called Deference. These parties, how- 
ever, are not using the ivords in a different sense, but are unaware 
of the state of the /oc^. There is a Deference ; but uncoTtsciotis, 

Those who are habitually wanting in Deference to- 
wards such as we think entitled to it, are usually called '"'S'*™*- 
" arrogant ;'' the word being used as distinguished from self co«- 
ceitedj proud ^ vain, and other kindred words. Such persons may 
be described as having an habitual and exclusive ^' self deference.'^ 

Of course the persons and works which are looked up to as high 
authorities, or the contrary, will differ in each Age, Country, and 
Glass of men. But most people are disposed, — measuring another 
by theit own judgment, — ^to reckon him arrogant who disregards 
what they deem the best authorities. That man however may most 
fairly and strictly be so called who has no deference for those whom 
he himself thinks most highly of. And instances may be found of 
this character ; t. e. of a man who shall hold in high estimation the 
ability and knowledge of certain persons — rating them perhaps 
above himself — ^whose most deliberate judgments, even on matters 
they are most conversant with, he will nevertheless utterly set at 
nought, in each particular case that arises, if they happen not to 
coincide with the idea that first strikes his mind. 

For it is to be observed that admiration, esteem, and concurrence 
in opinion, are quite distinct from " Deference," and not 
necessarily accompanied by it. If any one makes what and "***** 
appears to us to be a very just remark, or if we acquiesce J^."^*^ 
in what he proposes on account of the reasons he alleges, 
— ^this is not Deference. And if this has happened many times, 
and we thence form a high opinion of his ability, this again neither 
implies, nor even necessarily produces Deference ; though in reason, 
such ought to be the result. But one may often find a person con 
versant with two others, A, and B, and estimating A without hesi 
tation as the superior man of the two ; and yet, in any case what- 
ever that may arise, where A and B differ in their judgment, taking 
for granted at once that B is in the right. 

Admiration, esteem, &c., are more the result of a judgment of the 
understanding; (though often of an erroneous one;) 
" Deference" is apt to deoend on feelings ;— ^ften, on SS^Sil?' 
whimsical and unaccountable feelings. It is often yield- 
ed to a vigorous claim,'^'io an authoritative and overbearing de* 
meanour. With others, of an opposite character, a soothing, in- 
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nnnating, flattering, and seemingly sabmi«8iT6 demeanour will often 
gain great influence. They will yield to those who seem to yield to 
them ; the others, to those who seem resolved to yield to no one. 
Those who seek to gain adherents to their School or Party by put- 
ting forth the claim of antiquity in favour of their tenets, are 
likely to be peculiarly successful among those of an arrogant dispo- 
sition. A book or a Tradition of a thousand years old, appears to 
be rather a thing than a person ; and will thence often be regarded 
with blind deference by those who are prone to treat their contem- 
poraries with insolent contempt, but who ^^ will not go to compare 
with an old man."'* They will submit readily to the authority of 
men who flourished fifteen or sixteen centuries ago, and whom, if now 
Hying, they would not treat with decent respect. 

With some persons, again. Authority seems to act according to 
the law of Gravitation ; inversely as the squares of the distances. 
They are inclined to be of the opinion of the person who is nearest. 
Personal Affection^ sig&in, in many minds, generates Deference. 
They form a habit of first, wishing^ secondly, hoping^ and thirdly, 
believing a person to be in the right, whom they would be sorry to 
think mistaken. In a state of morbid depression of spirits, the same 
cause leads to the opposite effect. To a person in that state, what- 
ever he would be ^^ sorry to think" appears probable ; and conse- 
quently there is a Presumption in his mind against the opinions, 
measures, &>a, of those he is most attached to. That the degree of 
Deference felt for any one^s authority ought to depend not on our 
feelings, but on our judgment, it is almost superfluous to remark ; 
but it is important to remember that there is a danger on both sides ; 
— of an unreasonable Presumption either on the side of our wishes, 
or against them. 

It is obvious that Deference ought to be, and usually is, felt in 
Deference as reference to particular points. One has a defer^ice for 
to particular his physician, in questions of medicine; and for his 
v>^^ bailifl^ in questions of farming ; but not vioe versa. And 

accordingly. Deference may be misplaced in respect of the subject^ 
as well as of the person. It is conceivable that one may have a dti6 
degree of Deference, and an excess of it, and a deficiency of it, idl 
towards the same person, but in respect of diiferent points. 

It is worth remarking, as a curious fact, that men are liable to 
deceive themselves as to the degree of Deference they 
Bdtf^e^ed ^^^ towards various persons. But the case is the same 
" Jj> "»e»»i (as I shall have occasion hereafter to point out") with 
ctofereinoe. many other feelings also, such as pity, contempt, love, 
joy, &o. ; in respect of which we are apt «o mistake the 
conviction that such and such an object deserves pit;^, contempt, &o., 
for the feeling itself; which often does not ao/>knpany that convio* 
tioD. And so also, a person will perhaps Uwsoribe himself (with 

70 Bhafcspean, Twelfth Nlc^ n Part II. Oh. J. 9 9. 
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miioere go<Mi faith) as feeling great Deference towards some one, on 
the ground of his beHeving him to be entitled to it ; and perhaps 
being really indignant 2^&inBt any one else who does not manifest it. 
Sometimes again, one will mistake for a feeling of Deference his 
concurrence with another's views, and admiration of what is said or 
done by him. But this, as has been observed above, does not imply 
Deference, if the same approbation would have been bestowed on 
the same views, supposing them stated and maintained in an anony 
mous paper. The converse mistake is equally natural. A man 
may fancy that, in eaeh case, he acquiesces in such a one's views or 
suggestions from the dictates of judgment, and for the reasons 
given; ("What she does seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best" ;)'• when yet perhaps the very same reasons, coming from 
another, would have been rejected. 

It is worth observing also, that though, as has been above re- 
marked, (Ch. II. i 4) questions of fact and of opinionj 
ought to be decided on very different grounds, yet, with ofVcte^*^** 
many persons, a statement of facts is very little attended " "*^^® ^^ 
to when coming from one for whose judgment (though when coming 
they do not deliberately doubt his veracity) they have SSSse^Sfg- 
little or no Deference. For, by common minds, the mentis 
above distinction, between matters of fact and opinion, ^^^^i^^^"®**- 
is but imperfectly apprehended.'^' It is not therefore always super- 
fluous to endeavour to raise a Presumption in favour of the judg- 
ment of one whom you wish to obtain credit, even in respect of 
matters in which judgment has, properly, little or no, concern. 

It is usual, and not unreasonable, to pay more Deference-Bother 
points Jbeing equal — to the decisions of a CouncUy or AssemMy of 
any kind, (embodied in a Manifesto, Act of Parliament, Speech 
from the Throne, Report, Set of Articles, ^c.,) than to those of an 
individual, equal, or even superior to any member of such Assembly. 
But in one point, — ^and it is a very important one, though usually 
overlooked, — this rule is subject to something of an exception ; 
which may be thus stated : in any composition of an individual who 
is deemed worthy of respect, we presume that whatever he says must 
have some meaning — ^must tend toward some object which could not 
be equally accomplished by erasing the whole passage. He is ex- 
pected never to lay down a rule, and then add exceptions, nearly or 
altogether coextensive with it ; nor in any way to have so modified 
and explained away some assertion, that each portion of a passage 
shall be virtually neutralized by the other. Now if we interpret in 
this way any y^^n^-production of several persons, we shall often be 
led into mistakes. v For, those who have had experience as members 
of any deliberative Assembly, know by that experience (what indeed 

78 Milton. • ^ cite authorities,— and that most profUaely. for 

79 It Is a cttrions characteristic of some of matters of opinion, wliile for &ctt tb«y often 
oar oUir wciter^ that a^ «re accngoawd to omit to <^tA any. 
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»ny one might conjecture) how much compromise will usually take 
place hetween conflicting opinions, and what will naturally thence 
result. One person, e, g. will urge the insertion of something, which 
another disapproves ; and the result will usually he, after much 
debate, something of what is popularly called *^ splitting the differ- 
ence 'P the insertion will be made, but accompanied with such limit- 
ations and modifications as nearly to nullify it. A fence will be 
erected in compliance with one party, and a gap will be left in it, to 
gratify another. And again, there will often be, in some document 
of this class, a total silence on some point, whereon, perhaps, most 
of the Assembly would have preferred giving a decision, but could 
not agree whut decision it should be. 

A like character will often be found also in the composition of a 
single individual, when his object is to conciliate several parties whose 
views are conflicting. He then represents, as it were, in his own 
mind, an Assembly composed of those parties. 

Any one therefore who should think himself bound in due defer- 
ence for the collective wisdom of some august Assembly, to interpret 
any joint-composition of it, exactly as he would that of a respectable 
individual, and never to attribute to it any thing of that partially- 
inconsistent and almost nugatory character which the vrritings of a 
sensible and upright man would be exempt from, — any one, I say, 
who should proceed (as many do) on such a principle, would be often 
greatly misled.*" 

It may be added, that the Deference due to the decisions of an 
Assembly, is sometimes, erroneously, transferred to those of some 
individual member of it ; that is, it is sometimes taken for granted, 
that what they have, jointly, put forth, is to-be interpreted by what 
he, in his own writings, may have said on the same points. And 
yet it may sometimes be the fact, that the strong expressions of his 
sentiments in his own writings, may have been omitted in the joint- 
production of the Assembly, precisely because not approved by the 
majority in that Assembly. 

It is to be observed, that a Presumption may be rebutted by an 
opposite Presumption, so as to shift the Burden of proof 

STbuiSS? ^^ *^® ®*^®^ ®^^^- ^' ^' Suppose you had advised the 
of proot removal of some existing restriction : you might be, in 

the first instance, called on to take the Burden of proof, 
and allege your reasons for the change, on the ground that there is a 
Presumption against every Change. But you might fairly reply, 
" True, but there is another Presumption which rebuts the former ; 
every Restriction is in itself an evil ;•* and therefore there is a Pre- 
sumption in favour of its removal, unless it can be shown necessary 
for prevention of some greater evil : I am not bound to allege any 

80 In studying the Scriptures we must be on what it is, several distinct books, written by 

our guard against the converse-mistake, of In- individuals independently of each other. 
liBrpreting the Bible as if it were one Book, the 
joint^woHc of the fiMr«l Writ«r% iiMtewi o( 81 BM**OhargMa]MlottnrThMti»**p.447. 
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Specific mconyenience ; if the restriction is unnecessary^ that is reason 
enough for its abolition : its defenderB therefore are fairly called on 
to prove its necessity."** 

Again, in reference to the prevailing opinion, that the " Nath- 
anael^^ of John's Gospel was the same person as the apostle 
^'Bartholomew" mentioned in the others, an intelligent friend once 
remarked to me that ttffo names afford a '^ prima facie " Presumption 
of two persons. But the name of Bartholomew, being a " Patro- 
nymic,'' (like Simon Peter's designation J?ar*Jona, and Joseph's 
Simame of Barsabas, mentioned in Acts ; — he being probably the 
same with the Apostle " Joseph Barnabas," &c.,) affords a Counter- 
presumption that he musu have had another name, to distinguish 
him from his own kindred. And thus we are left open to the argu- 
ments drawn from the omission, by the other Evangelists, of the 
name of Nathanael,— evidently a very eminent disciple, — the omis- 
sion by John of the name of the Apostle Bartholomew, — and the 
recorded intimacy with the Apostle Philip. 

In one of Lord Dudley's (lately published) letters to Bishop Co- 
plestone, of the date of 1814, he adduces a presumption 
against the Science of Logic, that it was sedulously cul- Sjf^ffij. 
tivated during the dark periods when the intellectual 
powers of mankind seemed nearly paralysed, — when no discoveries 
were made, and when various errors were wide-spread and deep- 
rooted : and that when the mental activity of the world revived, and 
philosophical inquiry flourished, and bore its fruits, Logical studies 
fell into decay and contempt. To many minds this would appear a 
decisive argument. The author himself was too acute to see -more 
in it than — ^what it certainly is — ^a fair Presumption. And he would 
probably have owned that it might be met by a counter-presumption. 

When any science or pursuit has been unduly and unwisely fol- 
lowed, to the neglect of others, and has even been in- 
truded into their province, we may presume that a re- ^^^oS'*' 
action will be likely to ensue, and an equally excessive 
contempt, or dread, or abhorrence, to succeed.*' And the same kind 
of reaction occurs in every department of life. It is thus that the 
thraldom of gross superstition, and tyrannical priestcraft, have so 
often led to irreligion. It is thus that ^^ several valuable medicines, 
which when first introduced, were proclaimed, each as a panacea, 
infallible in the most opposite disorders, fell, consequently, in many 
instances, for a time, into total disuse ; though afterwards they were 
established in their just estimation, and employed conformably to 
their real properties."** 

So, it might have been said, in the present case, the mistaken and 
absurd cultivation of Logic during ages of great intellectual dark- 

82 Bee Esmj H. «Oii the Kingdom of Christ'*! 33. 

83 I dwelt on ttaii futject in a Ouunge to the DiooeMs of Duhlio, 1M3L 

84 EkttiMli gr Ixi«lo^ YnL p. x. 
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ness, might be expected to produce, in a Bubseqnent age of compara- 
tive light, an association in men's minds, of Logic, with the idea of 
apathetic ignorance, prejudice, and adherence to error ; so that the 
legitimate uses and just value of Logic, supposing it to have any, 
would be likely to be scornfully overlooked. Our ancea^tors, it might 
have been said, having neglected to raise fi*esh crops of corn, and 
contented themselves with vainly thrashing over and over again the 
same straw, and winnowing the same chafif, it might be expected that 
their descendants would, for a time, regard the very operations of 
thrashing ^nd winnowing with contempt, and would attempt to grind 
corn, chaff, and straw, all together. 

Such might have been, at that time, a statement of the counter- 
presumptions on this point. 

Subsequently, the presumption in question has been completely 
done away. And it is a curious circumstance that the 
ov^hrown" very person to whom that letter was addressed should 
have witnessed so great a change in public opinion, 
brought about (in great measure through his own instrumentality) 
within a small portion of the short interval between the writing of 
that letter and its publication, that the whole ground of Lord Dud- 
ley's argument is cut away. During that interval the Article on 
Logic in the ^^ Encyclopaedia Metropolitana " (great part of the mat- 
ter of it having been furnished by Bishop Copleston, was drawn up ; 
and attracted so much attention as to occasion its publication in a 
separate volume ; and this has been repeatedly reprinted both at 
home and in the United States of America, (where it is used as a 
text-book in, I believe, every College throughout the Union,) with a 
continually increasing circulation, which all the various attempts 
made to decry the study, seem only to augment : while sundry 
abridgments, and other elementary treatises on the subject, have 
been appearing with continually-increased frequ«[ioy. 

Certainly, Lord Dudley, were he now living, would not speak of 
the ^^ general neglect and contempt *' of Logic at present : though so 
many branches of Science, Philosophy, and Literature, have greatly 
flourished during the interval. 

The popularity indeed, or unpopularity, of any study, does not 
furnish, alone, a decisive proof as to its value : but it is plain that a 
presumption — ^whether strong or weak — ^which is based on the fact 
of general neglect and contempt, is destroyed, when these have 
ceased. 

It has been alleged, however, that " the Science of Mind '' has not 
flourished during the last twenty years ; and that consequently the 
present is to be accounted such a dark period as Lord Dudley 
alludes to. 

Supposing the statement to be well-founded, it is nothing to the 
purpose ; since Lord Dudley was speaking, not of any one science in 
particular, but of the absence or presence of intellectual cultivation. 
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and of knowledge, generally ; — the depressed or flourUbiog oonditi^n 
of Science, Arts, and Philosophy on the whole. 

Bat as for Ihe state of the '< scieoce of mind " at any given period, 
that is altogether a matter of opinion. It was probably considered 
by the Schoolmen to be most flourishing in the ages which we call 
^^dark.'^ And it is not unlikely that the increased atteotion be- 
stowed, of late years, on Logic, and the diminished popularity of 
those Metaphysicians who have written against it, may appear to the 
disciples of these last a proof of the low state (as it is, to Logical 
students, a sign of the improving state) of " the Science of Mind.'' 
That is, regarding the prevalence at present of logical studies as a 
eign that ours is " a durk age,'' this supposed darkness, again, fur- 
nishes in turn a sign that tiiese studies flourish only in a dark age ! 

Again, there is (according to the old maxim of " peritis 
eredendum est in arte sua ") a presumption, (and a fair fo??^^ °^ 
one,) in respect of each question, in favour of the judg- ^JJS '*** 
ment of the most eminent men in the department it per- 
tains to ; — of eminent physicians, e. g. xa respect of medical ques- 
tions, — (^ theologiana, in theological, &c. And by this presumption 
many of the Jews in our Lord's time seem to have been influenced^ 
when they said, ^^ have any of the Eulers, or of the Pharisees be- 
lieved on Him ?" 

But there is a counter-presumption, arising from the circumstance 
that men eminent in any department are likely to regard witk 
jealousy any one who professes to bring to light something unknown 
to themselves ; especially if it promise to stiper$ede^ if established, 
much of what they have been accustomed tp learn, and teach, and 
practise. And moreover, in respect of the medical profession, there 
is Ml obvious danger of a man's being regarded as a dangerous 
ozperimentalist who adopts imy novelty, and of his thus losing 
practice even among such as may regard him with admiration as a 
philosopher. In confirmation of this, it may be sufficient to advert 
to the pases of Harvey and Jenner. Harvey's discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood 19 said to have lost him most of his practice, 
and to have been rejected by every physician in Europe above the 
age of forty. And Jenner's discovery of vaccination had, in a minpr 
degree, similar results. 

Ther<^ is also this additional oounter-presumption against the 
judgment of the proficients in any department ; that they are prone 
to a bias in favour of every thing that gives the most palpable 
superiority to themselves ov^ the uninitiated, [the Idiotce,] and 
affords ^e ^eatest scope for the eioiployment and display of their 
own peculiar <9oquirPment& Thus, €. g, if there be two possible in- 
terpre^tinns of sonie Chuise in an Act of Parliament, one of which 
#l^ears obvious to o very reader of plain good sense, and the other 
can be supported only by some ingenious and far-fetched legal 

fflbl^et^, a practised hmef will be ImUe to a bias in ^vour of Sio 

5 
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latter, as setting forth the more prominently his own peculiar quali- 
fications. And on this principle in great measure seems founded 
Bacon's valuable remark ; '* harum artium ssepe prams fit usus, ne 
sit nvUusy Rather than let their knowledge and skill lie idle, they 
will be tempted to misapply them ; like a schoolboy, who, when 
possessed of a knife, is for trying its edge on every thing that comes 
in his way. On the whole, accordingly, I think that of these two 
opposite presumptions, the counter-presumption has often as much 
weight as the other, and sometimes more. 

It might be hastily imagined that there is necessarily an advan- 
ta^e in having the presumption on one's side, and the 
advanb^*^ burden of proof on the adversary's. But it is often 
which*aS* TOuch the reverse. E, G. " In no other instance per- 
preflumption haps " (saySt Dr. Hawkins, in his valuable ^^ Essay on 
"^ Tradition,") " besides that of Religion, do men commit 

the very illogical mistake, of first canvassing all the objections 
against any particular system whose pretensions to truth they would 
examine, before they consider the direct arguments in its favour/' 
(P. 82.) But why, it may be asked, do they make such a mistake 
in this case ? An answer which I think would apply to a large 
proportion of such persons, is this : because a man having been 
brought up in a Christian- Country, has lived perhaps among such 
as have been accustomed from their infancy to take for granted the 
truth of their religion, and even to regard an nninquiring assent as 
a mark of commendable faith ; and hence he has probably never 
even thought of proposing to himself the question, — Why should I 
receive Christianity as a divine revelation? Christianity being 
nothing new to him, and the presumption being in favour of it, while 
the burden of proof lies on its opponents, he is not stimulated to 
seek reasons for believing it, till he finds it controverted. And 
when it is controverted, — when an opponent urges — How do you 
reconcile this, and that, and the other, with the idea of a divine 
revelation ? these objections strike by their novelty^ — ^by their being 
opposed to what is generally received. He is thus excited to in- 
quiry ; which he sets about, — ^naturally enough, but very unwisely, — • 
by seeking for answers to all these objections : and fancies that un- 
less they can all be satisfactorily solved, he ought not to receive the 
religion.** " As if (says the Author already cited) there could not 
))e truth, and truth supported by irrefragable arguments, and yet at 
the san^e time obnoxious to objections, numerous, plausible, and by 
no means easy of solution." " There are objections (said Dr- 
Johnson^ agMnat a plenum and objections against a vacuum ; but 
one of tnepi must be true." He ftdds that " sensible men really 
desirous of discovering the truth^ will perceive that reason directs 
them to examine first the argument in favour of that side of the 

85 See tbe LeMons on ObJecUena, in the Ilshed by 6wk^, Wmt StBUil and &1m bytiM 
■* IkMy^LeMons on ChHsUan Erldenoes ^ (pdb- CSirlitian Knowledii Society.) 
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qnestion, where the first presumption of truth appears. And the 
presumption is manifestly in favour of that religious creed already 
adopted by the country. . . . Their very earliest inquiry therefore 
ptiust be into the direct arguments, for the authority of that book 
on which their country rests its religion." 

But reasonable as such a procedure is, there is, as I have said, a 
strong temptation, and one which should be carefully guarded 
against, to adopt the opposite course ; — to attend first to the objec- 
tions which are brought against what is established, and which, for 
that very reason, rouse the mind from a state of apathy. Accord- 
ingly, I have not found that this " very illogical mistake " is by 
any means peculiar to the case of religion. 

When Christianity was first preached, the state of things was 
reversed. The Presumption was against it, as being a novelty. 
" Seeing that these things cannot he spoken against ^ ye ought to be 
quiety^^ was a sentiment which favoured an indolent acquiescence in 
the old Pagan worship. The stimulus of novelty was all on the 
side of those who came to overthrow this, by a new religion. The 
first inquiry of any one who at all attended to the subject, must have 
been, not, — What are the objections to Christianity ? — but on what 
grounds do these men call on me to receive them as divine messen- 
gers ? And the same appears to be the case with those Pol3mesians 
among whom our Missionaries are labouring c they begin by inquir- 
ing — " Why should we receive this religion ?" And those of them 
accordingly who have embraced it, appear to be Christians on a much 
more rational and deliberate conviction than many among us, even 
of those who, in general maturity of intellect and civilization, are 
advanced considerably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a religious 
education ; but^ pointing out the peciUiar temptations which accom- 
pany it. The Jews and Pagans had, in their early prejudices, 
greater difficulties to surmount than ours ; but they were difficulties 
of a different Idnd^* 

Thus much may suffice to show the importance of taking this pre- 
liminary view of the state of each question to be discussed. 

Matters of opinion, l(as they are called ; i, e. where we are not said 
properly to know, but to judge, see Ch. II. § 4,) are Matters of 
established chiefly by Antecedent-pfobability, [Argu- Fact and of 
ments of the first class, viz. from Cause to Effect :] ^p*°'«^"- 
though the Testimony {i. e. authority) of wise men is also admissible : 
past Facts, chiefly by Signs, of* various kinds ; (that term, it must 
be remembered, including Testimony;) and future events, by An- 
tecedent-probabilities, and Examples. 

Example, however, is not excluded from the proof of matters of 

86 Logic Appendix. 
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Opinioti ; since a man's judgment in one case, bay be aided or cor- 
rected by an appeal to his judgment in another similar case. It is 
in this way that we are directed, by the highest authority, to guide 
our judgment in those questions in which we are most liable to de- 
ceive ourselves ; viz. what, on each occasion, ought to be our con- 
duct towards another ; we are directed to frame for ourselves a 
similar supposed case, by imagining ourselves to change places with 
our neighbour, and then considering how, in that case, we should in 
fairness expect to be treated. 

This however, which is. the true use of the celebrated precept " to 
Ao as we would be done by," is often overlooked ; and it is spoken 
of as if it were a rule designed to supersede all other moral maxims, 
and to teach us the intrinsic character of Right and Wrong. This 
absurd nustake may be one cause why the precept is so much more 
talked than attempted to be applied. For it could not be applied 
with any good result by one who should have no notions already 
formed of what is just and unjust. To take one instance out of 
many ; if he had to decide a dispute between two of his neighbourB, 
he would be sure that each was wishing for a decision in his own 
favour ; and he would be at a loss therefore how to comply with the 
precept in respect of either, without violating it in respect of the 
other. The true meaning of the precept plainly is, that you should 
do to another not necessarily what you would unsk, but what you 
would expect as fair and rea$onabie^ if you were in his place. This 
evidently pre-supposes that you have a knowledge of what is fair and 
reasonable : and the precept then furnishes a formula for the appli- 
cation of this knowledge in a case where you would, be liable to be 
blinded by self-partiality. 

A very' good instance of an argument drawn from a <^ parallel 
case^^ in which most men's judgments would lead them aright, I 
have met with in a memoir of Roger Williams, a settler in North 
Ajnerica in the ITth oentury, who was distingui^ied as a eealous 
missionary among the Indians, and also as an advY>Qale of the then 
unpopular doctrine of religious liberty. 

*^ He was at all times and under all changes, the undaanted 
champion of religious freedom. It was speedily professed by him 
on his arrival among those who sought in America a refuge from 
persecution ; and strange as it may seem, it was probably the first 
thing that excited the prejudices of the Massachusetts and Plymouth 
rulers against him. He was tuxmsed of carrying this favourite doc- 
trine so far, as to exempt from punishment any criminal who pleaded 
ixmscienoe. But let his own words exculpate him from this charge. 
^ That «ver I should speds or write a tittle Uiat tends to such an 
infinite liberty of eonseience, is a mistake, and which I have ever 
(disclaimed and abhorred. To prevent such mistakes, I at present 
fia^siaX only propose this oase. Th«re goes mai^y a ship to sea with 
piany hundred sou)s i.i> one ship, whose weal and woe is common ; 
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and is a true picture of a oommonwealth, or an human combination 
or society. It hath fallen out, sometimes, that both Papists and 
Protestants, Jews and Turks, may be embarked into one ship. Upon 
-which supposal, I affirm, that all the liberty of conscience, that ever 
I pleaded for, turns upon these two hinges, that none of the Papists, 
Protestants, Jews, or Turks, be forced to come to the ship^s prayers, 
Bor compelled from their own particular prayers, or worship, if they 
practise any. I further add, that I never denied, that notwith- 
standing this liberty, the commander of the ship ought to command 
the ship's course ; yea, and also command that justice, peace, and 
sobriety, be kept and practised, both among the seamen and all the 
passengers. If any of the seamen refuse to perform their service, 
or passengers to pay their freight ; if any refuse to help in person 
or purse, towards the common charges or defence ; if any refuse to 
obey the common laws and order of the ship concerning their com- 
mon peace and preservation ; if any shall mutiny and rise up against 
their commanders and officers ; if any should preach or write, that 
there ought to be no commanders nor officers, because all are equal 
in Christ, therefore no masters nor officers, no laws nor orders, no 
corrections nor punishments, I say I never denied but in such cases, 
whatever is pretended, the commander or commanders may judge, 
resist, compel, and punish such transgressors, according to their 
deserts and merits.^ " 

It happens more frequently than not, however, that when in the 
discussion of matters of Opinion, an example is intro- 
duced, it is designed, not for Argument, but, strictly |j[^f^ 
speaking, for Ulustrcstum ; — not to prove the proposition 
in question, but to make it more clearly understood ; e. g. the Propo- 
sition maintained by Cicero {de Off, Book III.) is what may be ac- 
counted a matter of Opinion ; viz. that " nothing is expedient which 
is dishonourable ;'' when then he adduces the Example of the sup- 
posed design of Themistocles to burn the allied fleet, which he main- 
tains, in contradiction to Aristides, would have been inexpedient, 
because unjust, it is manifest, that we must understand the instance 
brought forward as no more than an Illustration of the general prin- 
ciple he intends to establish ; since it would be a plain begging of 
the question to argvue from a particular assertion, which could only 
be admitted by those who assented to the general principle. 

It is important to distinguish between these two uses of Example ; 
that, on the one hand we may not be led to mistake for an Argument 
such a one as the foregoing ; and that on the other hand, we may not 
too hastily charge with sophistry him who adduces such a one simply 
with a view to explanation. 

Our Lord's 'Parables are mostly of the explanatory kind. His 
discourses generally indeed are but little argumentative. ^^ He 
taught as one having authority;'' stating and explaining his doc- 
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trines, and referring for proof to his actions, " The Works that 1 
do in my Father's name, they bear witness of me." 

It is also of the greatest consequence to distinffuish between Ex- 
niustration amples (of the invented kind) properly co called, — i. e. 
and Smile which have the force of Arguments, — and Comparisons 
ciistinguished. introduced for the ornament of Style, in the form, either 
of Simile, as it is called, or Metaphor. Not only is an ingenious 
Comparison often mistaken for a proof, though it be such as, when 
tried by the rules laid down here and in the treatise on Logic, 
affords no proof at all;^^ but also, on the other hand, a real and 
valid argument is not unfrcquently considered merely as an orna- 
ment of Style, if it happen to be such as to produce that effect; 
though there is evidently no reason why that should not be fair An- 
alogical Reasoning, in which the new idea introduced by the Anal- 
ogy chances to be a sublime or a pleasing one. E. G, " The efficacy 
of penitence, and piety, and prayer, in rendering the Deity propi- 
tious, is not irrcconcileable with the immutability of his nature, and 
the steadiness of his purpo^s. It is not in man's power to alter, the 
course of the sun ; but it is often in his power to cause the sun to 
shine or not to shine upon him : if he withdraws from its beams, or 
spreads a curtain before him, the sun no longer shines on him ; if he 
quits the shade, or removes the curtain, the light is restored to him ; 
and though no change is in the mean time effected in the heavenly 
luminary, but only in himself, the result is the same as if it were. 
Nor is the immutability of G-od any reason why the returning sinner, 
who tears away the veil of prejudice or of indifference, should not 
again be blest with the sunshine of divine favour." The image here 
introduced is ornamental, but the Argument Ls not the less perfect ; 
smce the case adduced fairly establishes the general principle re- 
quired, that ^^ a change effected in one 'of two objects having a cer- 
tain relation to each other, may have the same practical result as if 
it had taken place in the other.'"" 

The mistake in question is still more likely to occur when such an 
argument is conveyed in a single term employed metaphorically ; as 
is generally the case where the allusion is common and obvious ; e. g» 
" We do not receive as the genuine doctrines of the primitive Church 
what have passed down the poUvted stream of Tradition." The Ar- 
gument here is not the less valid for being conveyed in the form of 
a Metaphor."' 

The employment, in questions relating to the future, both of the 

87 The pleosare derived fh>m taking ia illastratioV both of them highly ornamental 

the autbor^s meaning, when an ingenions also. 

Gorapariaoa is employed, (referred by Ari»- 88 For an Instance of a highly beautiAiL and 

totle to the pleasure of the act of learnings) at the same time argumentative comparison, 

is so great, that the reader or hearer is see Appendix, TG.] It appears to me that the 

apt to mistaice his apprehension of this for passage printed in italics, affords a reason for 

a perception of a Just and convincing anal- thinking it probable that the causes of Iht 

ogy. See Part III. Ch. II. | 3. See Ap- Apostles^ conduct are rightlv assigned, 

pendix [F.] for twQ inst^*'''«« of ** explanatory 89 See Part III. Ch. II. { i. 
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Argument from Example, and of that from Gaucie to Effect, may be 
explained from what has been already said concerning the connexion 
between them ; some cause, whether known or not, being always mp- 
fiosed, whenever an Example is adduoed, 

§4- 

When Arguments of each of the two formerly-mentioned classes 
are employed, those from Cause to Effect (Antecedent- Argameats 
probability) have usually the precedence. fh>mCau0eto 

Men are apt to listen with prejudice to the Arguments v^^nS^^ 
adduced to prove any thing which appears abstractedly <^iMse. 
improbable ; i, e. according to what ha49 been above laid down, unnat- 
tircU, or (if such an expression might be allowed) unplausidle ; and 
this prejudice is to be removed by the Argument from Cause to Effect, 
which thus prepares the way for the reception of the other arguments 
J*!, G. If a man who bore a good character were accused of corrup- 
tion, the strongest evidence against him might avail little ; but if he 
were proved to be of a covetous disposition, this, though it would 
not alone be allowed to substantiate the crime, would have great 
weight in inducing his judges to lend an ear to the evidence. And 
thus in what relates to the future also, the a priori Argument and 
Example support each other, when thus used in conjunction, and in 
the order prescribed. A sufficient Cause being established, leaves 
us still at liberty to suppose that there may be circumstances which 
will prevent the effect from taking place ; but Examples subjoined 
show that these circumstances do not, at least always, prevent that 
effect. On the other hand, Examples introduced at the first, may be 
suspected (unless they are very numerous) of being exceptions to the 
general rule, instead of being instances of it; which an adequate 
Cause previously assigned will show them to be. E, G, If any one 
had argued, trom the temptations and opportunities occurring to a 
military commauder, that Buonaparte was likely to establish a des- 
potism on the ruins of the French Republic, this argument, by itself, 
would have left men at liberty to suppose that such a result would 
be prevented by a jealous attachment to liberty in the citizens, and 
a fellow-feeling of t^ae soldiery with them ; then, the Examples of 
Caasar and of Cromwoll, would have proved that such preventives are 
not to bev trusted. ^ 

Aristotle accordingly has remarked on the expediency of not plac- 
ing Examples in the foremost rank of arguments ; in which case, he 
says, a considerable number wonld be requisite ; whereas, in conjlrm- 
atian, even one will have much weight. This observation, however, 
he omits to extend, as he might have done, to Testimony and every 
other kind of Sign, to which it is no less applicable. 

Another reason for adhering to the order here prescribed is, that 
if the argument fr^^m Cause to Effect were placed after the others, 
a doubt might t^teu »dxist, whether we were engaged in proving the 
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point in qnestion, or (assuming it as already prorect) in seeking only 
to account for it ; that Argument being, by the Ter j nature of it, 
sueh as tffould aceount ibr the truth contended for, supposing it were 
granted. Constant care, therefore, is requisite to guard against any 
confusion or indistinctness as to the object in each case proposed ; 
whether that be, when a proposition is admitted, to assign a cause 
trhich does account for it, (which is one of the classes ^Propositions 
formerly noticed,) or, when it is not admitted, to prove it by an Ar 
^rnent of that kind which would aceount for it, if it nfere granted. 

With a view to the Arrangement of arguments, no rule is of more 
importance than the one now under consideration ; and Arrangement 
is a more important point than is generally supposed ,* indeed it is 
not perhaps of less consequenee in Composition than in the Military 
Art; In which it is well known, that with an equality of forces, in 
numbers, courage, and erery other point, the manner in which they 
are drawn up, so as either to afibrd mutual support, or, on the other 
hand, eren to impede and annoy each other, may make the diJEferen<?e 
of Tiotory or defeat.** ^/-y 

E, G* In the statement of the Bvidences of our Religion, so aiTto 
mve them their just weight, much depends on the Order in which 
Uiey are placed. The Anteoedentprobability that a Revelation 
should be giren to Man, and that it -should be established by.mira- 
cles, all would allow to be, considered by itself, in the absence of 
strong direct testimony, utterly insufficient to estaHish the Conclu- 
sion. On the other hand, miracles considered abstractedly, as repre- 
sented to have occurred without any occasion or reason for them 
being assigned, carry with them such a strong intrinsic improbability 
as could not be wholly surmounted even by such evidence as would 
fully establish any other matters of £ict. But the evidence of the 
former class, however inefficient alone towards the establishment of 
the conclusion, have very great weight in preparing the mind for re- 
ceiving the other arguments ; which again, though they would be 
listened to with prejudice if not so suppoHed, will then be allowed 
their just weight. Hie writers in defence of Christianity have not 
always attended to this principle ; and their opponents nave often 
availed themselves of the knowledge of it, by combating in detail, 
ai^uments, the combined force of which woiud have been irresisti- 
ble," They argue respecting the credibility of the Christian mira- 
cles, abstractedly, as if they were insulated occurrences, without any 
known or conceivable purpose ; as e. g, '^ what testimony is sufficient 
to establish the belief that a dead man was restored to life?^' and 
then they proceed to show that the probability of a Revelation, ab- 

90 A great adrantage lii this point is pos- light on something so revolting to some pr^a- 

seased by the Speaker over the Writer. The dice, that thongh they might have admitted 

Speaker eotupels his hearers to ccMisider the the pro(^ of it if they had read in the order d»' 

several points brought liefore them, in the or> eig-ited, they may at once close the book India* 

der which he thinks best. Readers on the gust, 
eontrary will sometimes, by dipping into a 

book or examining the Table of Contents^ 91 See 9 4. Ch. IL 
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stractedlj cotisiddred, is dot sach at least as to establish the fact that 
one has been given. Wheread, if it ^ere first proved (as may easily 
be done) merely that th^re is no such aostract improbability of a 
Revelation as to exclude the evidence in favour of it, and that if one 
were given, it must be expected to be supported by miraculous evi- 
dence, then, just enough reason would be assigned for the occurrence 
of miracles, not indeed to establish them, but to allow a fair hearing 
for the arguments by which they are supported.** 

The importance attached to the Arrangement of arguments by the 
two great rival orators of Athens, may serve to illustrate 
and enforce what has been said, ^schines strongly importance 
urged the judges ^in the celebrated contest concerning meni^*" 
the €rown) to confine his adversary to the same order, in 
his reply to the charges brought, which he himself had observed in 
bringing them forward. Demosthenes, however, was far too skilful 
to be thus entrapped; and so much importance does he attach to 
this point, that he opens his speech with a most solemn appeal to the 
Judges for an impartial hearing ; which implies, he says, not only a 
rejection of prejudice, but no less also, a permission for each speaker 
to adopt whatever Arrangement he should think fit. And accord- 
ingly he proceeds to adopt one very different f^om that which his 
antagonist had laid down ; for he was no less sensible than his rival) 
that the same Arrangement which is the most favourable to one side, 
is likely to be the least favourable to the other. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the rules which have been 
given respecting the Order in which different kinds of Argument 
should be arranged, relate only to the « different kinds adduced in 
support of each separate Proposition : since of course the refutation 
of an opposed assertion, effected (suppose) by means of ^^ Signs,'' 
may be followed by an " k priori" argument ,in favour of our own 
Conclusion ; and the like, in many other such cases. 

§5. 

A Proposition that is toeM-known^ (whether easy to be establishea 
or not,) and which contains nothing particularly offen- 
sive, should in general be stated at once, and the Proofs when the 
subjoined; but one not familiar to the hearers, espe- ^^^X*^ 
cially if it be likely to be unacceptable, should not be Ck>ndiu8ioii 
stated at the outset. It is usually better in that case to areu ^^ 
state the arguments first, or at least some of them, and 
then introduce the Conclusion : thus assuming in some degree the 
character of an investigator. 

TheriB is no question relating to Arrangement more important 
than the present; and it is therefore the more unfortunate that 
Cicero, who possessed so much practical skill, should have laid down 
no rule on this point, (though it is one which evidently had engaged 

93 See Poley's Svideneeft, iBtrod. 
5* 
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his attention,) but should content himself with saying that sometimes 
he adopted the one mode, and sometimes the other,*' (which doubt- 
less he did not do at random,) without diitinguishing the cases in 
which each is to be preferred, and laying down principles to guide 
our decision. Aristotle also, when he lays down the two great heads 
into which a speech is divisible, the Proposition and the Proof,'* is 
equally silent as to the order in which they should be placed ; though 
he leaves it to be understood, from his manner of speaking, that the 
Conclusion [or Question] is to be first stated, and then the Premises, 
as in Mathematics. This indeed is the usual and natural way of 
speaking or writing ; viz. <to begin by declaring your opinion, and 
then to subjoin the Reasons for it. But there are many occasions 
on which it will be of the highest consequence to reverse this plan. 
It will sometimes give an offensively dogmatical air to a composi- 
tion, to begin by advancing some new and unexpected assertion ; 
though sometimes again this may be advisable when the arguments 
are such as can be well relied on, and the principal object is to excite 
attention, and awaken curiosity. And accordingly, with this view, 
it is not unusual to present some doctrine, by no means really novel, 
in a new and paradoxical shape. But when the Conclusion to be 
established is one likely to hurt the feelings and ofifend the prejudices 
of the hearers, it is essential to keep out of sight, as much as pos- 
sible, the point to which we are tending, till the principles from 
which it is to be deduced shall have been clearly established ; because 
men listen with prejudice, if at all, to arguments that are avowedly 
leading to a conclusion which they are indisposed to admit ; whereas 
if we thus, as it were, mask the battery, they will not be able to^ 
shelter themselves from the discharge. The observance accordingly, 
or neglect of this rule, will often make the difference of success or 
failure.'* 

It may be observed, that if the Proposition to be maintained be 
such as the hearers are likely to regard as insignificant ^ the question 
should be at first suppressed ; but if there be any thing offensive to 
their prejudices, the qtiestion may be stated, but the decision of it, 
for a time, kept back. 

And it will often be advisable to advance very gradually to the 
full statement of the proposition required, and to prove 
siatementof i^ i^ One may so speak, by instalments; establishing 
the conciu- separately, and in order, each part of the truth in ques- 
tion. It is thus that Aristotle establishes many of his 
doctrines, and among others his definition of Happiness, in the begin- 
ning of the Nicomachean Ethics ; he first proves in what it does not 
consist, and then establishes, one by one, the several points which 
together constitute his notion. 

93 De Oral. pacific charitableness as well as of diseretion, 

94 Rhet. Book HI. in any discussion with any one, to begin with 

95 See note in % 4. It may be added, that it points of agreement rather than of disagree* 
■ not only nothing dishonest, but U ft point of meat. 
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Thas again, Palej (in his Evidences) first proves that the apostles, 
&c., suffered ; next that they encountered their sufferings kncnmngly ; 
then, that it was for their testimony that they suffered ; then, that 
the events they testified were miracuUms ; then, that those events 
were the same as are recorded in our books, &^.y &/0. 

In public meetings the measure ultimately adopted will usually 
have been proposed in a series of resolutions ; each of Regoiuttons 
which successively will perhaps have been carried by a at public 
large majority, in cases where, if the whole had been °»®®t^"8r8. 
proposed in a mass, it would have been rejected ; some persons feel- 
ing objections to one portion, and others to another. 

It will often happen again that some general prindpie of no very 
paradoxical character may be proposed in the outset ; Advance 
(just as besiegers break ground at a safe distance, and from general 
advance gradually till near enough to batter;) and when **^ P"*'**^^"- 
that is established, an unexpected and unwelcome application of it 
may be proved irresistibly. 

And it may be worth observing, that we shall thus have to re- 
versey in many cases, the order in which, during the act of composi- 
tion, the thoughts will have occurred to our minds. For in reflecting 
on any subject, we are usually disposed to generalize ; — to proceed 
from the particular point immediately before us, successively, to 
more and more comprehensive views ; the opposite order to which 
will usually be the better adapted to engage and keep up atten- 
tion, and to effect conviction. E. Cr. Suppose I am thinking of 
3ngaging the co-operation of the laity in some measure designed 
for the diffusion of the Gospel ; which they are perhaps disposed to 
regard too much as the business of the Clergy exclusively : this may 
lead me to reflect, generally, how prone laymen are in many points 
to confound christian duties with clerical duties, and to speak and 
act as if they thought that a less amount of christian virtue were 
amply sufficient for those who have not taken Holy Orders : and 
this again might carry me on to reflect yet more generally, on the 
prevalent error of imagining two kinds of Christianity, one, for a 
certain select and pre-eminent few, and the other, for the generality ; 
and of supposing that those whom in latter ages it has been cus- 
tomary to denominate ^^ Saints,"*' namely the Apostles, Evangelists, 
and others, who possessed inspiration, and other miraculous gifts, 
(such as Judas, among others, exercised,) had a degree of personal 
holiness, and a kind of christian character, beyond what is at all ex- 
pected of Christians generally, and which it would be even presump- 
tuous for Its to emulate. 

Now to bring forward these topics in this order would not produce 
so good an effect as to reverse it ; beginning with the more general 
remarks, and gradually narrowing, as it were, the circle, till the par- 
ticular point in question was reached. The interest is the better 

96 The tenn by wbich aU Ckri$Uan» are denoted in Scripture. 
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kept up by adTancing successively from the more to the less gene- 
ral : and moreover, as has been just remarked, the establishment of 
some general principle will in many cases be less unwelcome, and 
more fairly listened to, than the particular application of it. 

It is often expedient, sometimes unavoidable, to u^ive for the 
Waiving a present, some question or portion of a question, while 
question. Qur attention is occupied with another point. Now it 

cannot be too carefully kept in mind, that it is a common mistake 
with inaccurate reasoners (and a mistake which is studiously- kept up 
y an artful sophist) to suppose tha.twh£itiB thus VHtived 13 altogether 
given upV " Such a one does not attempt to prove this or that :" 
" he does not deny so and so :" ** he tacitly admits that such and 
such may be the case;" &c., are expressions which one may often 
hear triumphantly employed, on no better grounds. And yet it is 
very common in Mathematics for a question to be waived in this 
manner. Euclid, e. g. first asserts and proves, that the exterior angle 
of a triangle is greater than either of the interior opposite angles ; — 
without being able to determine at once, how much greater ; — and 
that any two angles of a triangle are less than two right angles : 
waiving for the present, the question, how mttch less. He is en 
abled to prove, at a more advanced stage, that the exterior angle ia 
equal to two interior opposite angles together; and that all the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 

The only remedy is, to state distinctly and repeatedly that you do 
not abandon, as untenable, such and such a position, which you are 
not at present occupied in maintaining ; — that you are not to be 
understood as admitting the truth of this or that, though you do not 
at present undertake to disprove it. 

§6. 

If the Argument a priori has been introduced in the proof of the 

main Proposition in question, there will generally be no 

ueedAii to need of afterwards adducing Causes to account for the 

aiTfecL*"' truth established; since that will have been already 

done in the course of the Argument : on the other hand, 

it will often be advisable to do this, when arguments of the other class 

have alone been employed. 

For it is in every case agreeable and satisfactory, and may often 
be of great utility, to explain, where it can be done, the Causes 

97 An instance of tliis procedure is noticed the inference drawn tVom Warbarton^s Just and 

in the Essay on Perseeution (3d Series), Note A. andeniable remark, that, in discudsiag Q*®^ 

Hie writer I am there speaking of ** proceeds lions respecting the establishment of a religion 

to censure, not merely the enemies of u relig- by the civil magistrate, we must waive the ons9- 

iota establishment, but al^ some of Uhose tion as to the truth of each, because each nan 

who admit the lawfulness and necessity of an will of course re,<ard his ou>» as the true one, 

establishment;' indiiding, particularly. War- and there is no appeal to any authority on eiirth 

burton; whom he describes as M'eeling no to decide between the ditferent Sovereigns* 

concern for the truth of the religion which Whether Warburton's views are c irrect or nol^ 

he oallfl to his aid,' and as representing that (which it Is not my present object to Inqnite,) 

there is 'no difference between false and true so gross a miarepres'mtation of him is neither 

rriigion in their inflneoee on Society V Thla to fair aor wlse^** 
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which produce an effect that is itself already admitted to exist. But 
it must be remembered that it is of great importance to make it 
clearly appear which object is, in each case, proposed ; whether to 
estoMish the fact, or to account for it ; since otherwise we may often 
be supposed to be employing a feeble argument. For that which is 
a satis&ctory explanation of an admitted fact, will frequently be 
such as woudd be very insufficient to prove it, supposing it were 
doubted. 

V- 

Refutation of Objections should generally be placed in Ihe midBt 
of the Ar/mment : but nearer the befi^inninir than the 

end. o ' BO ErfutaUon. 

If indeed very strong objections have obtained much currency, or 
have been just stated by an oppon^it, so that what is asserted ia 
likely to be regarded as paradoxical, it may be advisable to begin 
with a Befutation ; but wi^en this is not the case, the mention of 
Objections in the opening will be likely to give a paradoxical air to 
our assertion, by implying a consciousness that much may be said 
agaiaet it. If again all mention of Objections be deferred till the 
last, the other arguments will often be listened to with prejudice by 
those -who may s^ippose us to be overlooking what may be urged on 
the other side. 

Sometimes indeed it will be difficult to give a satisfactory Refuta- 
tion of the opposed opinions, till we have gone through the arguments 
in support of bur own : even in that case however it will be better 
to take some brief notice of tfa^n early in the Composition, with a 
promise of afterwards considering them more fully, and refuting 
them. This is Aristotle's usual procedure. 

A sophistical use is often made of this last rule, when the Objee- 
tions are such as cannot really be satisfactorily answered. 
The skilful sophist will often, by the promise of a tri- ^f^S^!"^ 
umphant Refutation fa^eafter, gain attention to his own 
statement ; whidi, if it be made plausible, will so draw off ike hear- 
ers attention from the Objecti«&B, that a very inadequate fulfilment 
of that promise will pass unnoticed, and due weight will not be al- 
lowed to the Objections. 

It may be worth remarking, that Refutation will often ooeasion 
the introduction of fresh Propositions j i. e. we may have to disprove 
Propositions, which though incompatible with the principal one to be 
maintained, will not be directly contradictory to it : e. g. Burke, in 
order to the establishment of his theory of beauty, refutes the other 
theories which have been advanced by those who place it in " fit- 
ness" for a certain end — in "proportion" — ^in " perfection," &e. ; 
and Dr. A. Smith, in his " Theory of Moral Sentiments," combats 
the opinion of Uiose who make " expediency the test of virtue *'— - 
of the advocates of a ^' Moral sense," &o., which doctrines respee- 
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tively are at yariance with those of these authors, and imply ^ though 
they do not express, a contradiction of them. 

Though I ain at. present treating principally of the proper qoUo- 
cation of Hefutation, some remarks on the conduct of it will not be 
unsuitable in this place, fin the first place, it is to be observed that 
there is'* no distinct class of refutatorj Argument ; since they 
become such merely by the circumstances under which they are 

employed. There are two ways in which any Proposi- 
ofrefSu^!* tion may be refuted ;•• first, by proving the contradictory 

of it; secondly, by overthrowing the Arguments by 
which it has been supported. The former of these is less strictly 
and properly called Refutation ; being only acddentaUy such, since 
it might have been employed equally well had the opposite Argu- 
ment never existed ; and in fact it will often happen that a Propo- 
sition maintained by one author, may be in this way refuted by 
another, who had never heard of his Arguments. Thus Pericles is 
represented by Tbucydides as proving, in a speech to the Athenians, 
the probability of their success against the Peloponnesians ; and 
thus, virtually, refuting the speech of the Corinthian ambassador at 
Sparta, who had laboured to show the probability of their speedy 
downfal."* In fact, every one who argues in favour of any Conclu- 
sion is virtually refuting, in this way, the opposite Conclusion. 

But the character of Refutation more strictly belongs to the other 
mode of proceeding; viz. in which a reference is made, and an 
answer given, to some specific arguments in favour of the opposite 
Conclusion. This Refutation may consist either in the denial of one 
of the PrtmiseSy^^^ or an objection against the conclusiveness of the 
reasoning. And here it is to be observed that an objection is often 
supposed, from the mode in which it is expressed, to belong to this 
last class, when perhaps it does not, but consists in the contradiction 
of a Premiss; for it is very common to say, " I admit your principle, 
but deny that it leads to such a consequence ;'' ^^ the assertion is 
true, but it has no force as an Argument to prove that Conclusion ;" 
this sounds like an objection to the Reasoning' itself ; but it will not 
unfrequently be found to amount only to a denial of the suppressed 
Premiss of an Enthymeme ; the assertion which is admitted being 
only the expressed Premiss, whose "force as an Argument'' must 
of course depend on the other Premiss, which is understood.*^ Thus 

fiS As Aristotle remarks, Rhet, Book II. ap- versal/* (See Logic, B. II. Ch. II. § 3) it wiii be 
parently in opposition to some former writers. ' suflScient to establish its Contradictory, which 

99 'AurtavAXoYiafidi and ivoracti of Aria* will be a Particnlar ; which will often be done 
totle, Book II. by an argument that will naturally be exhibited 

100 The speeches indeed appear to be in in the third figure, whose oonclusions arc ^ 
great part the composition of the historian; ways Particulars. Hence, this may be ^^^ 
but he professes to give the substance of what the erstatic^ or refutatory Figure. (See Logic, 
was either actually said, or likelf to be said, on B. II. Ch. III. ft 4.) 

each occasion: and the arguments urged in 103 It has been remarked to me by an intel- 

tbe speeches now in question are undoubtedly ligent friend, that in common discourse the 

meh as the respective speakers woaU be likely word ^ Principle ** is uaoaBv employed to deii- 

to employ. ignate the vuytn- premise of an ArgQiseiiti ana 

101 If the Premiss to be raflited be a *« Uul- ^Reason " the wtitur. 
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Warburton admits that in the Law of Moses tbedoctiineof a future 
state was not revealed ; but contends that this, so far from disprov- 
ing, as the Deists pretend, his divine mission, does, on the contrary, 
establish it. But the objection is not to the Deist's Argument pro- 
perly so-called, but to the other Premiss, which they so hastily took 
for granted, and which he disproves, viz, " that a divinely-commis- 
sioned Lawgiver would have been sure to reveal that doctrine." 
The objection is then only properly said to lie against the Reasoning 
tself, when it is shown that, granting all that is assumed on the 
other side, whether expressed or understood, still the Conclusion 
contended for would not follow from the Premises ; either on account 
of some ambiguity in the Middle Term, or some other fault of that 
class. 

This is the proper place for a treatise on Fallacies ; but as this 
has been inserted in the " Elements of Logic," I have Faiiadea. 
only to refer the reader to it (Book III.) 

It may be proper in this place to remark, that " Indirect Ilea 
soning" is sometimes confounded with " Refutation," or jpj^^j ^^^ 
supposed to be peculiarly connected with it : which is indirect 
not the case ; either Direct or Indirect Reasoning being "'"••^^^"• 
employed indifferently for Refutation, as well as for any other pur- 
pose. The application of the term " elenctic," (from iUyx^^^y to re- 
fute or disprove,) to Indirect Arguments, has probably contributed 
to this confusion ; which, however, principally arises from the very 
circumstances that occasioned such a use of that term ; viz. that in 
the Indirect method the absurdity or falsity of a Proposition ^op- 
posed to our own) is proved ; and hence is suggested the idea oi an 
adversary maintaining that Proposition, and of the Refutation of 
that adversary being necessarily accomplished in this way. But it 
should be remembered, that Euclid and other mathematicians, 
though they can have no opponent to refute, often employ the In- 
direct Demonstration ; and that, on the other hand, if the Contra- 
dictory of an opponent's Premiss can be satisfactorily proved in the 
Direct method, the Refutation is sufficient. 

It is true, however, that while, in Science, the Direct method is 
considered preferable, in Controversy, the Indirect is 
dften adopted by choice, as it affords an opportunity for method*"*' 
holding up an opponent to scorn and ridicule, by de- **™®'|°Jf* 
ducmg some very absurd conclusion from the principles 
he maintains, or according to the mode of arguing he employs. 
Nor indeed can a fallacy be so clearly exposed to the unlearned 
reader in any oi^er way. For it is no easy matter to explain, to 
one ignorant of Logic, the ground on which you object to an incon- 
clusive argument; though he will be able to perceive its corre- 
spondence with another, brought forward to illustrate it, in wluch an 
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absurd conclusion may be introduced, as drawn from true prem- 
ises. 

It is evident that either the Premiss of an opponent , or his Can- 

elusion^ may be disproved, either in the Direct, or in the 
much?* ***° Indirect method ; i, e. either by proving the truth of 

the Contradictory, or by showing that an absurd con- 
clusion may fairly be deduced from the proposition you are combat- 
ing. When this latter mode of refutation is adopted with respect 
to the Premiss^ the phrase by which this precedure is usually de- 
signated, is, that the ^^ Argument proves too much;'' i. e, that it 
proves, besides the conclusion drawn, another, which is manifestly 
inadmissible. E, G. The argument by which Dr. Campbell labours 
to prove that every correct Syllogism must be nugatory, as involving 
a *' petitio prindpiij^^ proves, if admitted at all, more than he in- 
tended ; since it may easily be shown to be equally applicable to all 
Reasoning whatever. 

It is worth remarking, that an Indirect argument may easily be 
altered in form so as to be stated in the Direct mode. For, strictly 
speaking, that is Indirect reasoning in which we assume aa true the 
Proposition whose Contradictory it is our object to prove ; and de- 
ducing regularly from it an absurd Conclusion, infer thence that 
the Premiss in question is false ; the alternative proposed in all 
correct reasoning being, either to admit the Conclusion, or to deny 
one of the Premises. But by adopting the form of a Destructive 
Conditional,^*' the same argument as this, in substance, may be 
stated directly, E. G, We may say, ^< let it be admitted, that no 
testimony can satisfactorily establish such a fact as is not agreeable 
to our experience ; thence it will follow that the Eastern Prince 
judged wisely and rightly, in at once rejeeting, as a manifest false- 
hood, the account given him of the phenomenon of ice ; but be was 
evidently mistaken in so doing ; therefore the Principle assumed is 
unsound." Now the substance of this Argument reziaining the 
same, the form of it may be so altered as to make the Argument a 
direct one ; viz. ^* ^ it be true that no testimony, &c., that Eastern 
Prince must have judged wisely, &o., but he did not ; therefore that 
principle is not true." 

Universally indeed a Conditional Proposition may be regarded as 
dumcter of ^^ assertion of the validity of a certain Argument ; the 
oonduiooai Antecedent eorrei^nding to the Premises, and the Con- 
propoMtioot. sequent to the Conclusion ; and neither of them being 
asserted as true, only, the dependence of the one on the other ; the 
alternative then is, to acknowledge as a oonclusion, either the truth 
of the Consequent, as in the Constructive Syllogism, or, (as in the 
destructive,) the Msity of the Antecedent : and the former accord- 
ingly corresponds to Direct reafloning, the latter to Indirect; bein^i 
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as has been said, a mode of stating it in the Direct form ; as is 
evident from the examples adduced. 

The difference between these two modes of stating such an Argu- 
ment is considerable, when there is a long chain of ironical eObct 
reasoning. For when we employ the Categorical form, of indirect 
and assume as true the Premises we design to disprove, "«*™®"**- 
it is evident we must be speaking iromcaJly^ and in the character, 
assumed for the moment, of an adversary ; when, on the contrary, 
we use the hypothetical form, there is no irony. Butler's Analogy 
is an instance of the latter procedure : he contends that if such and 
such objections were admissible against Religion, they toould be ap- 
plicable equally to the constitution and course of nature. Had he, 
on the other hand, assumed, for the argument's sake, that such ob- 
jections against Religion are valid, and had thence proved the con- 
dition of the natural world to be totally different from what we see 
it to be, his arguments, which would have been the same in sub- 
stance, would have assumed an ironical form. This form has been 
adopted by Burke in his celebrated '^ Defence of Natural Society, 
by a late noble Lord ;'' in which, assuming the person of Boling- 
broke, he proves, according to the principles of that author, that 
the arguments he brought against ecclesiastical, would equally lie 
against civil, institutions. This is an argument from Analogy, as 
well as Bishop Butler's, though not relating to the same point ; 
Butler's being a defence of the Dectrines of Religion ; Burke's, of 
its InstittUions and practical effects. A defence of the Evidences 
of our religion, (the third point against which objections have been 
orged,) on a similar plan with the work of Burke just mentioned, 
and consequently, like that, in an ironical form, I attempted some 
years ago, in a pamphlet, /published anonymously, merely for the 
preservation of its ironical character,) whose object was to show, that 
objections, (^' Historic Doubts,") similar to those against the Scrip- 
ture-history, and much more plausible, might be urged against all 
the received accounts of Napoleon Buonaparte.*^* 

It is in some respects a recommendation of this latter method, 
and in others an objection to it, that the sophistry of an adversary 
will often be exposed by it in a ludicrtms point of view ; and this 
even where no such effect is designed ; the very essence of jest being 
its mimic sopkiUry^^^ This will often give additional force to the 
Argument, by the vivid impression which ludicrous images pro- 
duce ;*^* but again it will not unfrequently have this disadvantage, 
that weak men, perceiving the wit, are apt to conclude that nothing 

104 To these examples may be added the 105 See Logic, Chapter on FiUlacies, at the 

**Paftloral Epistle lo some Members or the Uni- conclusion. 
Teralty of Oxrord,** (Fellowes,) flnit published 

Id ItCiS, and now reprinted iu the ^* Remains of 106 Dlscit enim citlua, roeminitque libeuliua 

Bishop Dickinson." It is the more valuable illud. 

HAW from the v^ifieaticn of the predictions it Quod qaisderidet, qnam quod probatet 

oiulalna, whicli, when it first appeared, many venerator. 

veie dispowd u> regard as extravagant. Nor, Ep. L B. •}. 
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inU wit is designed ; and lose sight perhaps of a solid and conyincing 
Argument, which they regard as no more than a good joke. Having 
been warned that ^' ridicule is not the test of truth," and " that wis- 
dom and wit" are not the same thing, they distrust every thing that 
can possibly be regarded as witty ; not having judgment to perceive 
the combination, when it occurs, of Wit with sound Reasoning. The 
ivy-wreath completely conceals from their view the point of the 
Thyrsus. 

And, moreover, if such a mode of Argument be employed on se- 
rious subjects, the " weak brethren " are sometimes scan- 
gjJJ®*'**' dalized by what appears to them a profanation; not 
having discernment to perceive when it is that the ridi- 
cule does, and when it does not, affect the solemn subject itself. Bui 
for the respect paid to Holy Writ, the taunt of Elijah against the 
prophets of Baal, and Isaiah's against those who '^ bow down to the 
stock of a tree," would probably appear to such persons irreverent. 
And the caution now implied will appear the more important, when 
it is considered how large a majority they are, who, in this point, 
come under the description of " weak brethren." He that can laugh 
at what is ludicrous, and at the same time preserve a clear discern- 
ment of sound and unsound Reasoning, is no ordinary man. And, 
moreover, the resentment and mortification felt by those whose un- 
sound doctrines, or sophistry, are fully exposed and held up to con- 
tempt or ridicule, — this, they will often disguise from others, and 
sometimes from themselves, by representing the contempt or ridicule 
as directed against serious or sacred subjects, and not, against their 
own absurdities: just as if those idolaters above alluded to had 
represented the prophets as ridiculing devotional fedin^Sj and not, 
merely the absurd misdirection of them to a log of wood. And such 
persons will often in this way exercise a powerful influence on those 
whose understanding is so cloudy that they do not clearly perceive 
against what the ridicule is directed, or who are too dull to under- 
stand it at all. For there are some persons so constituted as to be 
altogether incapable of even comprehending the plainest irony; 
though they have not in other points any corresponding weakness of 
intellect. The humorous satirical pamphlet, (attributed to an emi- 
nent literary character,) entitled ^'Advice to a Reviewer," I have 
known persons read without . perceiving that it was ironical. And 
the same, with the " Historic Doubts " lately referred to. Such per- 
sons, when assured that such and such a Work contains ridicule, and 
that it has some reference to matters of grave importance, take for 
granted that it must be a work of profane levity. 

There is also this danger in the use of irony ; that sometimes when 
titles, in themselves favourable, are applied (or their application re- 
tained) to any set of men, in bitter scorn, they will then sometimes 
be enabled to appropriate such titles in a serious sense; the ironical 
foroo gradaally evaporatmg. I mean, sooh titles ad <' Orthodox," 
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"Evangelical," "Saints," "Reformers," "Liberals," "Political- 
Economists," " Rational," &c. The advantage thus given may be 
illustrated by the story of the cocoa-nuts in Sinbad the Sailor's fifth 
voyage. 

It may be observed generally, that too much stress is often laid, 
especially by unpractised reasoners, on Ref\itation ; (in the strictest 
and narrowest sense, i. e. of Objections to the Premises, or to the 
Reasoning;) I mean, that they are apt both to expect a Refutation 
where none can fairly be expected, and to attribute to it, when satis- 
factorily made out, more than it really accomplishes. 

For first, not only specious, but real and solid arguments, such as 
it would be difficult, or impossible to refute, may be urged against a 
Proposition which is nevertheless true, and may be satisfactorily 
established by a j^eponderance of probability.*" It is 
in strictly scientific Reasoning alone that all the argu- JJjJJ'J^I!" 
ments which lead to a false Conclusion must be falla- mentsmay 
cious. In what is called moral or probable Reasoning, \\^^ *^^ 
there may be sound arguments, and valid objections, on 
both sides/" E, G, It may be shown that each of two contending 
parties has some reason to hope for success ; and this, by irrefragable 
arguments on both sides; leading to conclusions which are not 
(strictly speaking) contradictory to each other ; for though only one 
party can obtain the victory, it may be true that each has spme rea- 
son to expect it. The real question in such cases is, which event is 
the more probable; — on which side the evidence preponderates. 
Now it often happens that the inexperienced reasoner, thinking it 
necessary that every objection should be satisfactorily answered, will 
have his attention drawn off from the arguments of the opposite side, 
and will be occupied perhaps in making a weak defence, while victory 
was in his hands. The objection perhaps may be unanswerable, and 
yet may safely be allowed, if it can be shown that more and weightier 
objections lie against every other supposition. This is a most im- 
portant caution for those who are studying the Evidences of Re- 
ligion. Let the opposer of them be called on, instead of confining 
himself to detached cavils, and saying, " how do you answer this ?" 
and " how do you explain that ?" to frame some consistent hypothe- 
sis to account for the introduction of Christianity by human means ; 
and then to consider whether there are more or fewer difiiculties in 
his hypothesis than in the other. 

On the other hand, one may often meet with a sophist- 
ical refutation of objections, consisting in counter -objec- SSj?'*}**^ 
tions urged against something else which is taken for 
granted to be, though it is not, the (mly alternative, E, G, Objec- 
tions against an unlimited Monarchy may be met by a glowing de- 

107 See aboye, Ch. II. | 4, and also Logic, question»~has some admirable illnstratlons of 
fturt Ul. 1 17. what has been here remarked. I have accord- 

108 fiacon, in his rhetorical common-plaoee— innly (in Appendix A.) Inserted some fciw.tfoni 
b«MlMf argamente j»ro and Mutro, on aevwal A»m tbem. 
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Boription of the horrors of the mob-goiremmeiit of the Athenian and 
Roman Republics. If an exclusive attention to mathematical pur- 
suits be objected to, it may be answered by deprecating the exclusion 
of such studies. It is thus that a man commonly replies to the cen- 
sure passed on any vice he is addicted to, by representing some other 
vice as worse ; e. g, if he is blamed for being a sot, he dilates on the 
greater enormity of being a thief; as if there were any need he 
should be either. And it is in this way alone that the advocates of 
Transportation have usually defended it : describing some very ill- 
managed penitentiary-system, and assuming, as self-evident and ad- 
mitted, that this must be the onlt/ possible substitttte for Penal- Col- 
onies.**** This fallacy may be stated logically, as a Disjunctive Hypo- 
othetical, with the Major, false. 

Secondly, the force of a Refutation is often over-rated : 
Mttoate of ^^ argument which is satisfactorily answered ought 
the force of merely to so for nothing : it is possible that the con- 

reftttation. i*j aUI u* a 

elusion drawn may nevertheless be true; yet men are 
apt to take for granted that the Conclusion itself is disproved, when 
the Arguments brought forward to establish it have been satisfac- 
torily refuted ; assuming, when perhaps there is no ground for the 
assumption, that these are all the arguments that could be urged. '*'* 
This may be considered as the fallacy of denying the Consequent of 
a Conditional Proposition, firom the Antecedent having been denied. 
*< If such and such an Argument be admitted, the Assertion in 
question is true ; but that Argument is inadmissible ; the?'efore the 
Assertion is not tnieJ*^ Hence the injury done to any cause by a 
weak advocate ; the cause itself appearing to the vulgar to be over- 
thrown, when the Arguments brought forward are answered^ 
^' Hence the danger of ever advancing more than can be well main- 

109 See Letters to Earl Grey on the subject, Another expedient whf eh answerers Bom&' 
—Report of Committee, and ^ SutMtance of a times resort to, and whieh is iess likely to ro- 
Speecb," &c main permanently undetected, is to garble a 

110 Another form of ignoratio eleneku (\r- booic; exhibiting statements withont their ex- 
relevant conclusion^ vblch is rather the more planationa, — conclusions wlibout their proofsy 
serviceabie on the side of the respondent, is, to — ^and passnges brought t<^ther out of their 
prove or disprave some part of that whieli is originakorder; so as to produce an appearance 
required, and dwell on that^ suppressing all of falsehood, confusion, or inoonclutiveness. 
the rest. The lust and boldest step is for the " answerer ** 

^'Thus, if a University is charged with culti- to make sonte false statement or absurd re- 

vating only the mere elements of Mathematics, mark, and then father it upon the author. And 

and in reply a list of the books studied there is even this artifice will sometimes succeed for n 

produced, should even anp one of those l>ooks time, because many persons do not suspad 

DO 'not elementary, the charge is in fairness re- that any one would venture upon it. Again, it 

- Aited ; but the Sophist may then earnestly con- is no uncommon manoeuvre of a dexterous so- 

tend that some of those books are elementary ; phist, when there is some argument, statement, 

and thus keep out of sight the real question, scheme, frc, which he cannot directly defeat, 

vtz, whether they are a// so. This is the great to assent with seeming eordialltv, bnt with 

art of the avstoerer of a book : suppose the some exception, addition, or qualification, (as 

main positions in any work to be irrefragable, r. g. an additional clause in an Act,) which 

it will be strange if some illustration of them, though seemingly unimpevtant, shall entirely 

or some subordinate part, in short, win not ad- nullify all the rest. This has been humor- 

mit of a plausible objection ; the opponent ously compared to the trick of the pilgrim in 

then Joins issue on one of these incidental the well-known tale, who " took the liberty to 

questions, aikl comet forward with *a Reply ' boil bis pease.'* 
o aiidi and aoCh a work.**--/.^^ t^ B. lit I H ^ 
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tained ; since the refotation of that will often quash the whole. A 
guilty person may often escape by haying too much laid to his 
charge ; so he may also by haying too much eyidence against him, 
i. e. some that is not in itself satisfactory : thus a prisoner may some- 
times obtain acquittal by showing that one of the witnesses against 
him is an infamous informer and spy ; though perhaps if that part of 
the eyidence had been omitted, the rest would haye been sufficient 
for conyiction.""* 

The maxim here laid down, howeyer, applies only to those causes 
in which, (waiying the consideration of honesty,) first, it is wished to 
produce not merely a temporary, but a lasting impression, and that, 
on readers or hearers of some judgment ; and secondly, when there 
really are some weighty arguments to be urged. When no charge 
e,g, can really be substantiated, and yet it is desired to produce 
some present effect on the unthinking, there may be room for the 
application of the proyerb, *' Slander stoutly, and something will 
stick :" the yulgar are apt to conclude, that where a great deal is 
said, something must be true ; and many are fond of that lazy con- 
triyance for saying the trouble of thinking, — ^' splitting the differ- 
ence;" imagining that they show a laudable caution in belieying o»/y 
a pfirt of what- is said. And thus a malignant Sophist may gain 
such a temporary advantage by the multiplicity of his attacks, as 
the rabble of combatants described by Homer sometimes did by their 
showers of jayelin^^ which encumbered and weighed down. the shield 
of one of his heroes, though they could not penetrate it 

On the aboye principle, — that a weak argument is positively 
hurtful, is founded a most important maxim, that it is 
not only the fairest, but also the wisest plan, to state ^^^^^ 
Objections in their fvU force ; at least, whereyer there stated in 
does exist a satisfactory answer to them ; otherwise, f^^'^ 
those who hear them ^ stated more strongly than by the 
uncandid advocate who had undertaken to repel them, will naturally 
enough conclude that they are unanswerable. It is but a momentary 
and ineffectiye triumph that can be obtained by manoeuvres like 
those of Turnus's charioteer, who furiously chased the feeble strag- 
glers of the army, and evaded the main front of the battle. 

And when the objections urged are not only unanswerable, but 
(what is more) decisive^ — ^when some argument that has been adduced, 
or some portion of a system, &c., is perceived to be really unsound, 
it is the wisest way fairly and fiiUy to confess this, and abandon it 
altogether. There are many who seem to make it a point of honour 
never to yield a single point, — ^never to retract : or (if this be found 
unavoidable) " to back out " — as the phrase is-— of an untenable 
position, so as to display their reluctance to make any concession ; 
as if their credit was staked on preserving unbroken the talisman of 
professed infallibility. But there is little wisdom (the question of 

lUSeeL08lc,B.ULtl& 
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honesty is out of the province of this treatise) in snch a procedure ; 
which in fact is very liable to cast a suspicion on that which is really 
sound, when it appears that the advocate is ashamed to abandon 
what is unsound. And such an honest avowal as I have been recom- 
mending, though it may raise at first a feeble and brief shout of ex* 
ultation, will soon be followed by a general and increasing murmur 
of approbation. Uncandid as the world often is, it seldom fails to 
applaud the magnanimity of confessing a defect or a mistake, and to 
reward it with an increase of confidence. Indeed this increased con- 
fidence is often rashly bestowed, by a kind of over-generositj in the 
Public ; which is apt too hastily to consider the confession of an 
error as a proof of universal sincerity. Some of the most skilful 
sophists accordingly avail themselves of this ; and gain credence for 
much that is false, by acknowledging with an air of frankness some 
one mistake ; which, like a tub thrown to the whale, they sacrifice 
for the sake of persuading us that they have committed only one 
error. I fear it can hardly be affirmed as yet, that '^ this trick has 
been so long used in controversy, as to be almost worn out."^^' 

It is important to observe, that too earnest and elaborate a refu- 
tation of arguments which are really insignificant, or 
cSStSio^' which their opponent wishes to represent as such, will 
frequently have the effect of giving them importance. 
Whatever is slightly noticed, and afterwards passed by with con- 
tempt, many readers and hearers will very often conclude (some- 
times for no other reason) to be really contemptible. But if they 
are assured of this again and again with great earnestness, they often 
begin to doubt it. They see the respondent plying artillery and 
musketry, — bringing up horse and foot to the charge ; and conceive 
that what is so vehemently assailed must possess great strength. 
One of his refutations might perhaps have left them perfectly con- 
vinced : all of them together, leave them in doubt. 

But it is not to Refutation alone that this principle will apply 
In other cases also it may happen (paradoxical as it is 
wSiS too ** ^'*®^ sight) that it shall be possible, and dangerous, to 
forcibly. Write too forciJbly. Such a caution may remind some 

readers of the personage in the fairy-tale, whose swift- 
ness was so prodigious, that he was obliged to tie his legs, lest he 
should overrun, and thus miss, the hares he was pursuing. But on 
consideration it will be seen that the caution is not unreasonable. 
When indeed the point maintained is one which most persons admit 
or are disposed to admit, but which they are prone to lose sight of, 
or to underrate in respect of its importance, or not to dwell on with 
an attention sufficiently practical, that is just the occasion which calls 
on us to put forth all our efforts in setting it forth in the most 

119 9ee Detaioe of Oxibrd, Beoond Eepl/, p. V^ 
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forcible manner possible. Yet even here, it is often necessary to 
caution the hearers against imagining that a pcrint is difficult to estab- 
lish, because its impm-tance leads us to dwell very much on it. Some 
e. g. are apt to suppose, from the copious and elaborate arguments 
which have been urged in defence of the authenticity of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, that these are books whose authenticity is harder to 
he established than that of other supposed-ancient works ;^^* whereas 
the fact is very much the reverse. But the importance^ and the 
difficulty^ of proving any point, are very apt to be confounded 
together, though easily distinguishable. We bar the doors carefully, 
not merely when we expect an unusually formidable attack, but 
when we have an unusual treasure in the house. 

But when any principle is to be established, which, though in 
itself capable of being made evident to the humblest capacity, yet 
hai9 been long and generally overlooked, and to which established 
prejudices are violently opposed, it will sometimes happen that to 
set forth the absurdity of such prejudices in the clearest point of 
view, (though in language perfectly decent and temperate,) and to 
demonstrate the conclusion, over and over, so fully and forcibly that 
it shall seem tne most palpable folly or dishonesty to deny it, will, 
with some minds, have an opposite tendency to the one desired. 
Some perhaps, conscious of having been the slaves or the supporters 
of such prejudices as are thus held up to contempt, (not indeed by 
disdainful language, but simply by being placed in a very clear light,) 
and of having overlooked truths which, when thus clearly explained 
and proved, appear perfectly evident even to a child, will con- 
sequently be stung by a feeling of shame passing off into re3entment, 
which stops their ears against argument. They could have borne 
perhaps to change their opinion ; but not, so to change it as to tax 
their former opinion with the grossest folly. They would be so sorry 
to think they had been blinded to such an excess, and are so angry 
with him who is endeavouring to persuade them to think so, that 
these feelings determine them ncft to think it. They try (and it 
is an attempt which few persons ever make in vain) to shut their 
eyes against an humiliating conviction : and thus, l^e very triumph- 
ant force of the reasoning adduced, serves to harden them against 
admitting the conclusion : much as one may conceive Eoman soldiers 
desperately holding out an untenable fortress to the last extremity, 
from apprehension of being made to pass under the yoke by the vic- 
tors, should they surrender. 

Others again, perhaps comparatively strangers to the question, 
and not prejudiced, or not strongly prejudiced, against your conclu- 
sion, but ready to admit it if supported by sufficient arguments, 
will sometimes, if your arguments are very m/uch beyond what is 

113 See Taylor's ''History of tbe Trairemis* whicb it still more sOj-^in the ** London B^ 
•ton of Ancient Books :" a very interesting and irieir,'' Nor. 2^ 18391 (Saunders and OUegf.) 
▼aliuble Work; and alao the Beiyieir oflti— 
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sufficient, have their suspicions roused by this very circumstatice. 
" Can it be possible," they will say, " that a conclusion so very 
obvious as this is made to appear, should not have been admitted long 
ago ? Is it conceivable that such and such eminent philoisophers, 
divines, statesmen, &c., should have been all their lives under delu- 
sions so gross ?" Hence they are apt to infer, either that the ^au- 
thor has mistaken the opinions of those he imagines opposed to him, 
or else, that there is some subtle fallacy in his arguments. 

The former of these suspicions is a matter of little or no conse- 
quence, except as far as regards the author's credit for acuteness.^'^ 
As far as the legitimate province of the Orator is concerned, be may 
be satisfied with establishing a just principle, and leaving men to 
imagine, if they will, that nobody had ever doubted it. But the 
other suspicion may lead to very serious evil ; and it is not by any 
means unlikely to occur. Many a one will be convinced that there 
must be some flaw in a course of argument in which he is conscious, 
and perhaps ready to confess, that he cannot point out any ; merely 
on the ground, that if there is none, but the whole is perfectly sound 
and valid, he cannot conceive that it should have been overlooked, 
(so obvious as it is made to appear,) for perhaps Ages together, by 
able men who had devoted their thoughts to the subject That of 
so many thousands of physicians who for Ages had been in the daily 
habit of feeling the pulse, no one before Harvey should have sus- 
pected the circulation of the blood, was probably a reason with many 
for denying that discovery. And a man's total inability, as I have 
said, to point out any fallacy, will by no means remove his conviction 
or suspicion that there, must be some, if the conclusion be one, which, 
for the reason just mentioned, seems to him inconceivable. There 
are many persons unable to find put the flaw in the argument, e, g, 
by which it is pretended to be demonstrated that Achilles could not 
overtake the Tortoise : but some flaw every one is sure there must 
be, from his full conviction that Achilles coiUd overtake the Tortoise. 

In this way it is very possible that our reasoning may be " dark 
with excess of light." 

Of course it is not meant that a Kefutation should ever appear 
(when that can be avoided) insufficient ; — that a conclusion should be 
left dtntbtful which we are able to establish fully. But in combatinff 
deep-rooted prejudices, and maintaining unpopular and paradoxical 
truths, the point to be aimed at should be, to adduce what is suffi- 
cient, and not m/uch more than is sufficient, to prove your conclusion. 
If (in such a case) you can but satisfy men that your opinion is 

114 "The more simple, clear, and obvious a verbose, mystical, and partially obscure way 

any principle is rendered, the more Itltely is its of writing on such a subject, is the most likely 

exposition to elicit those common remark^ to catch the attention of the multitude. The 

*Of course! of course! no one could ever generality verify the observation of Tacitus, 

doubt that; this is all very true, but there is *owne ignotum pro magnifieo ;' and when any 

nothing new brought to light ; nothing that tbing is made plain to them, are apt to fancy 

was not fiimiliar to every one ;' Hhere needs no that they knew it already.'*— Pre/ac« t« £/«■ 

gluMt to tell 118 Uiat.* I am convinoed that maiU nf Lone 
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decidedly more probable than the opposite , you will have carried 
your point more effectually, than if you go on, much beyond this, to 
demonstrate by a multitude of the most forcible arguments, the ex- 
treme absurdity of thinking differently, till you have affronted the 
self-esteem of some, and awakened the distrust of others. *^^ La- 
bourers who are employed in driving tcedges into a block of wood, 
are careful to use blows of no greater force than is just sufficient. 
If they strike too hard, the elasticity of the wood will throw out the 
wedge. 

There is in some cases another danger also to be apprehended 
from the employment of a great number and variety of arguments ; 
(whether for refutation, or otherwise ;) namely, that 
some of them, though really unanswerable, may be drawn usInTtopics 
from topics of which' the unlearned reader or hearer is JJJg^JJfe^o 
not, by his own knowledge, a competent judge ; and the peraona 
these a crafty opponent will iAimediately assail, keeping «<idreM«d- 
all the rest out of sight ; knowing that he is thus transferring the 
contest to another field, in which the result is sure to be, practically 
a drawn battle. 

Suppose for instance yon could maintain or oppose some doctrine 
or practice, by arguments drawn from Scripture, and also from the 
most eminent of the Fathers, and from a host of the ablest Oom- 
mentators and Biblical Critics : in a work designed for the learned 
few, it might be well to employ all these : but in a popular work, 
designed for the uneducated, — and nine-tenths of what are called the 
educated classes, — it would be better to omit all except those drawn 
from plain undisputed passages of the Common Version of the Bible. 
Else, however decisively your conclusion might be established in the 
eyes of competent judges, you might expect to be met by an artful 
opponent who would join issue on that portion of the arguments 
(keeping the rest out of sight) which turned most on matters of 
multifarious and deep research : boldly denying your citations, or 
alleging misrepresentation of the authors appealed to, or asserting 
that you had omitted the weightiest authorities, and that these were 
on the opposite side, &c. Who, of the unlearned, could tell which 
was in the right? You might reply, and might fully disprove all 
that had been urged; but you might be met by fresh and fresh 
assertions, — fresh denials, — fresh appeals to authorities, real or 
feigned ; and so the contest might be kept up for ever. The mass 
of the readers, meantime, would be in the condition of a blind man 
who should be a bystander at a battle, and could not judge which 
party was prevailing, except from the reports of those who stood 
near him."* 

Xt is generally the wisest course, therefore, not only to employ 

115 A French writer, M. Say, relates a atory sell a flye^'rane piece fbr one firanc, and (natu- 
of some one who, for a wager, stood % whole rally) not llnding a pnrebaser. 
on one of the bridges In Paris, offMing to 
\^ See Efiay 11^ <fOii thft]anpdpii|or9inist,'*|Sf. 
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8Qoh arguments as are directly accessible to the persons addressed, 
but to confine oneself to these, lest the attention should be drawn off 
from them. 

On the whole, the arguments which it requires the^gieatest nicety 
Difflcuity of ^^ *^* ^ refute effectually, (I mean, for one who has 
refuting truth on his side,) are those which are so yery weak and 

ttcMmfveiy sil^y ^^^^ ^^ ^^ difficult to make their absurdity more 
weak. palpable than it is already ; (tt least without a risk of 

committing the error formerly noticed. The task reminds one of 
the well-known difficult feat of cutting through a cushion with a 
sword. And what augments the perplexity, is, that such arguments 
are . usually brought forward by those who, we feel sure, are not 
themselves convinced by them, but are ashamed to avow their real 
reasons. So that in such a case we know that the refutation of 
these pretexts will not go one step towards eonvincing those who 
urge them ; any more than the justifications of the lamb in the fable 
against the wolf's charges. 

The last remark to be made under this head, is, as to the differ- 
ence between simply disproYing an error, and showing whence it 
arose. Merely to prove that a certain position is untenable, if. this 
be done quite decisively, ought indeed to be sufficient to induce 
every one to abandon it : but if we can also succeed (which is usually 
a more difficult task) in tracing the erroneous opinion up to its 
origin, — ^in destroying not only the branches but the root of the 
error ,^ — this will affcHrd much more complete satisfaction, and will be 
likely to produce a more lasting effect. E. G. It has been repeat- 
edly proved that the distinction, made by A. Smith and some other 
writers, between '^ productive" and *^ unproductive labourers," leads 
to absurd conclusions : but in the article on Political Economy in 
the " Encyclopaedia Metropolitana" there is, in addition to this dis^ 
proof, a clear and useful explanation given of the way in which this 
fanciful distinction arose ; viz, from the different modes of 'paying 
different classes of labourers. 

For another instance, see the Article ' Tendency' in the Appen- 
dix to ^^ Elements of Logic,^' and the passage in the " Lectures on 
Political Economy" there referred to ; which contains an explana- 
tion of the origin (fron^ the ai^biguity (tf a word) of a prevaiUi^ and 
most dangerous n^istake. 

The Arguments which should be p' ^ first in order are, dBteris 
Hm most parSmSj th^ most ObviauSj and such as naturally first 

obvious occur. 

wK|un«ntt ^.^ .^ evidently f he natural order ; and the adherence 

preoMiaioe. ^ n gjy^g ^n easv, n^itural air to the Composition. It 
is seldom therefore worth while to depart from it for the sake of be* 
ginning yfi^\ the most powerful argiwents, {yfk^m they happen not 
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to be also the most obvious,) or on the other hand, for the sake of 
reserving these to the last, and beginning with the weaker ; or again^, 
of imitating, as some recommend, Nestor's plan of drawing up 
troops, placing the best first and last, and the weakest in the middle. 
It will be advisable however (and by this means jou may secure this 
last advantage) when the strongest arguments naturally occupy the 
foremost place, to recapittckUe in a reverse order ; which will destroy 
the appearance of anti-climax, and is also in itself the most easy and 
^ natural mode of recapitulation. Let, e. g. the argu- R^yerae 
ments be A, B, C, D, E, &c., each less weighty than the recapituki. 
preceding ; then, in recapitulating, proceed from E to D, ^^^ 
C, B, concluding with A. 



Chap. IV. — Cf Introductions and Conclusions. 

§ 1- 

An Introduction, Exordium, or Proeme, is, as Aristotle has justly 
remarked, not to be accounted one of the essential parts of a Compo- 
sition, since it is not in every case necessary. In most, however, 
except such as are extremely short, it is found advisable to premise 
something before we enter on the main argument, to avoid an ap> 
pearance of abruptness, and to facilitate, in some way or other, the 
object proposed. In larger works this assumes the appellation of 
Preface or Advertisement ; and not unfrequently two are employed, 
one under the name of Preface, and another, more closely connected 
with the main work, under that of Introduction. 

The rules which have been laid down already will apply equally 
to that preliminary course of argument of which Introductions often 
consist. 

The writers before Aristotle are censured by him for inaccuracy, 
in placing under the head of Introductions, as properly belonging to 
them, many things which are not more appropriate in the beginning 
than elsewherer; as, e. g. the contrivances for exciting the hearers' 
attention; which, as he observes, is an improper arrangement; 
since, though such an Introduction may sometimes be required, it 
is, generally speaking, anywhere else rather than in the beginnings 
that the attention is likely to flag. 

It is to be observed, however, that there is one kind of fault 
sometimes committed in Introductions, which does lead Dagger of 
to this result If a Speaker alarms his audience in the uuioaiiciiig 
outset, by announcing a great number of topics to be '^ "^^^' 
handled, and perhaps also several preliminary considerations, pre- 
paratory explaaattont, &o., the^ will ^ likely (espedally after « 
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grotracted Debate) to listen with impatience to what they expect 
will prove tedious, and to feel an anticipated weariness even from 
the very commencement. 

The rule laid down by Cicero {De Orat.) not to compose the In- 
troduction first, but to consider first the main argu- 
iio\ to'^be^"* ment, and let that suggest the Exordium, is just and 
comp )aed valuable ; for otherwise, as he observes, seldom any thing 
will suggest itself but vague generalities; "c(?m7/w)n" 
topics, as he calls them, i. e. what would equally well suit several 
diflFerent compositions ; whereas an Introduction that is composed 
last, will naturally spring out of the main subject, and appear appro- 
priate to it. 

§2. 

1st. One of the objects most frequently proposed in an Intro- 
duction, is, to show that the subject in question is im- 
inqSsSive!'' portarU, curious, or otherwise interesting^ and worthy 
of attention. This may be called an *^ Introduction 
inquisitive.""^ 

2dly. It will frequently happen also, when the point to be proved 
or explained is one which may be very fully established, 
SwSuIxicaL ^^ ^^ which there is little or no doubt, that it may nev- 
ertheless be strange, and different from what might have 
been expected ; in which case it will often have a good effect in 
rousing the attention, to set forth as strongly as possible this para- 
doxical character, and dwell on the seeming improbability of that 
which must, after all, be admitted. This may be called an " Intro- 
duction paradoxical." For instance :—r-" If you should see a flock 
of pigeons in a field of corn : and if (instead of each picking where 
and what it liked, taking just as much as it wanted, and no more) 
you should see ninety-nine of them gathering all they got into a 
heap ; reserving nothing for themselves but the chaff and the refuse ; 
keeping tbis heap for one, and that the weakest, perhaps worst, of 
the flock ; sitting round, and looking on, all the winter, whilst this 
one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting it ; and if a pigeon, 
'more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a grain of the hoard, 
all the others ins^ntly flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces ; if 
you should see this, you would see nothing more than what is every 
day practised and established among men. Among men you see the 
ninety and nine toiling and scraping together a heap of superfluities 
for one ; (and this one too, oftentimes the feeblest and worst of the 
whole set, a child, a woman, a madman, or a fool;) getting nothing 
for themselves all the while, but a little of the coarsest of the pro 
vision, which their own industry produces ; looking quietly on, whil 
they see the fruits of all their labour ipent or spoiled ; and if one 

117 Seo Ta^tiu in th« opening of hit **HlRtory ;' and the bc^ning of P»ley'i Netunl 
fbebioflry'. ■ ' ' 
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of the number take or touch a particle of the hoard, the others join- 
iBg against him, and hanging him for the theft. 

" There must be some very important advantages to account for 
an institution, which, in the view of it above given, is so paradoxical 
and unnatural. 

" The principal of these advantages are the following :" &c."' 

3dly. What may be called an " Introduction corrective," is also 
in frequent use ; viz, to show that the subject has been 
neglectedj misunderstood, or misrepresented by others. JSifJcUve.**** 
This will, in many cases, remove a most formidable ob- 
stacle in the hearer's mind, the anticipation of triteness, if the sub- 
ject be, — or may be supposed to be, — a hacknied one : and it may 
also serve to remove or loosen such prejudices as might be adverse 
to the favourable reception of our Arguments. 

4thly. It will often happen also, that there may be need to explain 
some peculiarity in the mode of reasoning to be adopt- 
ed ; to guard against some possible mistake as to the introduction 

, .' o P . 1 ' £ ji j: ' preparatory. 

object proposed ; or to apologize tor some deficiency ; 
this may be called the " Introduction preparatory." 

5thly, and lastly, in many cases there will be occasion for what 
may be called a *' Narrative Introduction," to put the 
reader or hearer in possession of the outline of some iarrau've!**'' 
transaction, or the description of some state of things, to 
which references and allusions are to be made in the course of 
the Composition. Thus, in Preaching, it is generally found advisa* 
ble to detail, or at least briefly to sum up, a portion of Scripture 
history, or a parable, when either of these is made the subject of a 
Sermon. 

Two or more of the Introductions that have been mentioned are 
often combined ; especially in the Preface to a work of any length. 

And very often the Introduction will contain appeals to various 
passions and feelings in the hearers ; especially a feeling of approba- 
tion towards the speaker, or of prejudice against an opponent who 
has preceded him : but this is, as Aristotle has remarked, not con- 
fined to Introductions. 

The Tith of a book is evidently of the character of an Introduc- 
tion ; being indeed sometimes the only one : so that 
what has been just said respecting Introductions, will, for ™S.**' 
the most part, be applicable to Titles. 

It is a matter of considerable nicety to make choice of a good 
Title ; neither unattractive, nor yet so full of pretension as either to 
excite disgust, or lead to disappointment. It is also, in one respect., 
more important than the exordium of a Speech ; because the Orator 
who has opened injudiciously will yet usually obtain a hearing, in 
the course of which he may recover the lost ground ; while an ill- 
chosen Title may prevent a Book from being read at all. 

lis Paley*8 Moral Philosoph", Book III. Part I. Ch. I. and U. 
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The fiuilt oommitted in respect of the Title of the present Work is 
alluded to in the beginning of the Preface. 

Concerning the *' Conclusion" [Peroration of the Latins, and 
Epilogus of the Greeks] it is not necessary to saj much ; 
Oondnsiooa. since the genial rules, that it should be neither so sud- 
den and sibrupt as to induce the hearer to say, ^* I did 
not know he was going to leave q^," nor again so long, as to excite 
impatience, are so obyious as not to need being dwelt on at large. 

Both faults however are common; and the latter, both the more 
common, and the worse. It is rather more common, because the 
writer or speaker is liable to find fresh and fresh thoughts occur to 
him as he proceeds, which he is loth to omit ; especially if he have 
not, in the outset, drawn out, on paper, or mentally, (according to 
the recommendation formerly given,) a skeleton outline of his dis- 
course. And it is also a worse fault than the other — ^the abrupt 
Conclusion, — because the disappointment caused is not — as in tint 
case — single^ but repeated and prolonged. And moreover, it not 
only excites immediate disapprobation, but weakens in the hearers' 
minds the force of all that had gone before. 

The caution against these faults is evidently far the more import- 
ant in reference to a discourse orally delivered, because, to a reader^ 
the eye sufficiently shows the approach to the end. It should there- 
fore be carefully recollected by one who is delivering orally a writ* 
ten discourse, that though to him it is written, it is not so to his 
hearers ; and he is consequently in danger of overlooking a fault in 
the Conclusion, such as I have been speaking of, while they will be 
struck by it. 

In all compositions however it is an advantage — though far the 
more important in those addressed to the ear — ^that notice should be 
given, a little, ancT but a little, beforehand, of the approach to a close ; 
by saying, ^' I will conclude by remarking," &c., or the like; and the 
closing remark should be not a long one, and should be not the least 
important and striking of the whole discourse : and if it contain a 
compressed repetition of something that had been before dwelt on, 
this is all the better. 

Indeed, in any Composition that is not very short, the most fre- 
quent, and the most appropriate kind of Conclusion is a Recapitula- 
tion, either of the whole, or of part of the arguments that have been 
adduced : respecting which a remark has been made at the end of 
Ch. III. ^7. 

It may be worth while here to remark that it is a common fault 
of an extemporary speaker, to be tempted, by finding himself listened 
to with attention and approbation, to go on adding another and an- 
other sentence (what is called, in the homely language of the jest, 
" more last woros") after he had intended, and announced his inten* 
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lion, to bring his discourse to a close ; till at length the audience 
becoming manifestly weary and impatient, he is forced to conclude in 
a feeble and spiritless manner, like a half-extinguished candle going 
out in smoke. Let the Speaker decide beforehand what shall be his 
concliiding topic ; and let him premeditate thoroughly, not only the 
substance of it, but the mode of treating it, and all but the very 
words : and let him resolT^e that n^atever liberty he may reserve to 
himself of expanding or contracting other parts of his speech, accord- 
ing as he finds the hearers more or less interested, (which is, for an 
extemporary speaker, natural and proper,) he will strictly adhere to 
his original design in respect of what he has fixed on for his Conclu- 
sion ; and that whenever he shall see fit to arrive at that, nothing 
shall tempt him either to expand it beyond what he had determined 
on, or to add any t\mg else beyond it 

Any thing relative to the Feelings and the Will, that may be es- 
pecially appropriate to the Conclusion, will be mentioned in itv 
{MToper placo in the ensuing Part 



PART II. 
OF persuasion: 

Chap. I. — Introdtictory. 

Persuasion, properly so called, i. e, the art of inflaencing the WiUi 
is the next point to be considered. And Rhetoric is 
PeraSiSOTf often regarded (as was formerly remarked) in a more 
limited sense, as conversant about this head alone. But 
even, according to that view, the rules above laid down will be found 
not the less relevant; since the Conviction of the understanding 
(of which I have hitherto been treating) is an essential part of Per- 
suasion ; and will generally need to be effected by the Arguments 
of the Writer or Speaker. For in order that the Will may be in- 
fluenced, two things are requisite ; viz. 1. that the proposed Object 
should appear desirable ; and 2. that the Means suggested should be 
proved to be conducive to the attainment of that object ; and this 
last, evidently must depend on a process of Reasoning. In order, 
e. g. to induce the Greeks to Unite their efforts against the Persian 
invader, it was necessary both to prove that co-operation could alone 
render their resistance effectual, and also to awaken such feelings of 
patriotism and abhorrence of a foreign yoke, as might prompt them 
to make these combined efforts. For it is evident, that however 
ardent their love of liberty, they would make no exertions if they 
apprehended no danger ; or if they thought themselves able, sep- 
arately, to defend themselves, they would be backward to join the 
confederacy : and on the other hand, that if they were willing to 
submit to the Persian yoke, or valaed their independence less than 
their present case, the fullest conviction that the Means recommended 
would secure their independence, would have had no practical 
effect. 

Persuasion, therefore, depends on, first, Argument^ (to prove the 
expediency of the Means proposed,) and secondly, what 
X rtat on. j^ usually called Exhortation^ i. e. the excitement of men 
to adopt those Means, by representing the end as sufficiently de- 
sirable. It will happen, indeed, not unfrequently, that the one or 
the other of these objects will have been already, either wholly or in 
part, accomplished ; so that the other shall be the only one that it is 
requisite to insist on ; viz, sometimes the hearers will be sufficiently 
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intent on the pursuit of the End, and will he in doubt only as to the 
means of attaining it ; and sometimes, again, they will have no doubt 
on that point, but will be indifferent, or not sufficiently ardent, with 
respect to the proposed End, and will need to be stimulated by 
Exhortations. Not sufficiently ardent, I have said, because it will 
not so often happen that the object in question will be one to which 
they are totally indifferent, as that they will, practically at least, 
not reckon it, or not feel it, to be worth the requisite pains. No 
one is absolutely indifferent about the attainment of a happy im- 
mortality ; and yet a great part of the Preacher's business consists 
in Exhortation, i, e. endeavouring to induce men to use those exer- 
tions which they themselves believe to be necessary for the attain- 
ment of it. 

Aristotle, and many other writers, have spoken of appeals to the 
passions as an unfair mode of infiuenoing the hearers ; 
in answer to which Dr. Campbell has remarked, that **'^®°*- 
there can be no Persuasion without an address to the Passions :* 
and it is evident, from what has been just said, that he is right, if 
under the term Passion be included every active Principle of our 
nature. This, however, is a greater latitude of meaning than belongs 
even to the Greek word UdOri ; though the signification of that is 
wider than, according to ordinary use, that of our term *' Passions." 
But Aristotle by no means overlooked the necessity with a view 
to Persuasion, properly so termed, of calling into action 
some motive that may influence the Will ; it is plain Jhe wlu? ^^ 
that whenever he speaks with reprobation of an appeal 
to the Passions, his meaning is, the excitement of such feelings as 
ougJtt not to influence the decision of the question in hand. A de- 
sire to do justice, may be called, in Dr. Campbell's wide acceptation 
of the term, a "• Passion" or " Affection;" this is what ought to in- 
fluence a Judge; and no one would ever censure a Pleader for 
striving to excite and heighten this desire ; but if the decision be 

1 '^To say, that it is possible to pennade is the scope for argument? Before T answer 

without speaking to the passions is but at best this question, let it be observed, lliat, in order 

a kind of specious nonsense. The coolest rea- to persuade, there are two things which must 

Boner always in persuading, addresseth himself be carefully studied by the orator. The first 

to the passions some way or other. This he is, to excite some desire or passion in the 

cannot avoid doing, if he speak to the purpose, hearers ; the second is, to satisfy their judg- 

To make me beli'jve, it is enough to show me ment that there is a connexion between the 

that things are so; to make me act, it is ne- action to which he would persuade them, and 

cessary to show that the action will answer the gratification of the desire or passion which 

some End. That can never be an End to^ me he excites. This is the luialysis of persuasion, 

which gratifies no passion or afiection in my The former is efl'ected by conimunicatlug lively 

nature. \'oq assure me * ft is for my honour.' and glowing ideas of the object ; the latter, tm- 

Now you solicit my pride, without which I less so evident of itself as to supersede the ne- 

had never been able lo understand the word, cessity, by presenting the bestand most forcible 

You say, * It is for my interest.' Now you be- arguments which the nature of the subject 

speak my self-love. * It is for the public good.' admits. In the one lies the pathetic, in the 

Now you rouse my patriotism. *lt will relieve other the argumentative. These incorporated 

the miserable.' Now you touch my pity. So together constitute^ that vehemence of contou- 

far, therefore, is it from being an unfair method tion to which the greatest exploits of Eloquence 

of persuasion to move the passions, that there ought doubtless to be ascribed."— Cani/»£</r« 

ii no persuasion without moving them. PhUoaopky of RkotoriCf Book I. Chap. VIL 

^But if BO much depend on passion, where } 4. 

6* 
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influenced by an appeal to Anger, Pity, &c., the /eelings thus ex- 
cited being such as ought not to have operated, the Judge naust be 
allowed to have been unduly biassed. And that this is Aristotle^s 
meaning is evident from his characterising the introducticm of such 
topics, as " foreign to the matter in hand.''* It is evident, also, that 
as the motives which ought to operate will be dififerent in different 
cases, the same may be objectionable and not fairly admissible, in 
one case, which in another would be perfectly allowable.' 

An instance occurs in Thucydides, in which this is very judiciously 
and neatly pointed out : in the debate respecting the Mityleneans, 
who had been subdued after a revolt, Oleon is introduced contending 
for the justice of inflicting on them capital punishment ; to which 
Piodorus is made to reply, that the Athenians are not sitting in 
judgment on the offenders, but in deliberation as to their own inter- 
est ; and ought therefore to consider, not the right they may have to 
put the revolters to death, but the expediency or inexpediency of 
such a procedure.* * 

In judicial cases, on the contrary, any appeal to the personal inter- 
ests of the Judge, or even to public expediency, would be irrelevant. 
In framing laws indeed, and (which comes to the same thing) giving 
those decisions which are to operate as Precedents, the public good 
is the object to be pursued ; but in the mere administering of the 
established laws, it is inadmissible. 

There are many feelings, again, which it is evident should in no 
case be allowed to operate ; as Envy, thirst for Bevenge, &a, the ex- 



2 E(fi> roi) wpiynaroi. He would have obedtenoe, as far at potsibla, 

3 See the Treatise on Fallacics, % 14. The comprehend the ads of Judgment, ae weU at 
following very sensible remarks on this 8ul]||ect the acts of the wilL He would have 



are extracted from an article in Uie Edinburgh strive to give a false bias to their minds; to 

Review. ** As to all truths capable of being stifle the light wlthio them. He la not content 

established by evidence either on certain or with knowing that they vill do so, and avaiV* 

probable grounds, God has given us the fao- ing himself of the weakness ; he would im- 

ulty of Judging of that evidence, as the inatru- plant it in them as a principle, 

inent of obtaining a belief in them. Any ** It would take but a short process to show 

belief acquired not through the use of this that it is this fatal notiotf of governing men by 

instrument, but by pressing into the service their filings which has led, in the main, to all 

fiicnlties intended for other purposes, be the the perverse and irreligious portions of Uie de> 

subject of belief never so true, rests on defect- velopments of Jesuitism ; to condescensions to 

f ve grounds as regards the party believing. If every weakness, apologies for every crime, and 

truth have really any objective existence at all serious defences of every unnatural lU^surdity.'' 

— if it be an}- thing more than that which every Kdii^urfk Revitw, April, 1845. 
man trotDeth— it is ihe merest truism to say, 

that to believe as truth that which is estab- 4 Much declamation may be heard in the 

lished on slight evidence or no evidence, or present day against ** expediency,** as if it were 

arguments addressed to the conscience and not not the proper object of a Deliberative Assem- 

to tlie reason, may be an act piously done, but bly, and as if it were only pursued by the un- 

must proceed (torn a neglect of that portion of principled. And this kind of declamation is 

the faculties which are specially assigned to us represented as a sign of superior moral recti- 

by our Creator for that special purpose. This tude; though in truth tt implies very unsound 

is an error which may often lead to good re- morality, in any one who is not led into i 

anlts in particular cases, as it has led, and still through mere conftision of thought and inaccu 

leads, to fearful evils in many ethers ; but all racy of language. 

(he sophistry in the worid cannot make it I have accordingly thought it advisable to 

other tnan an error. * * * * He [LoyoUt] insert In the Appendix [GG] a passage relating 

fixes on a particular defect in human nature to the subject, extracted fh>m a Speech deliv- 

as a means of government, and conaequentlv ered in the House of Lorda, and afterwarda la 

as aomething to be encouraged wad eoltivatod. trodnced into a Ghargot 
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citement of which by the orator is to be reprobated as an unfair arti* 
fice ; but it is not the less necessary to be well acquainted 
with their nature, in order to allay them when previously ^XST 
existing in the hearers, or to counteract the efforts 
of an adversary in producing or directing them. It is evident, 
indeed, that all the weaknesses, as well as the powers, of the human 
mind, and all the arts by which the Sophist takes advantage of these 
weaknesses, must be familiarly known by a perfect Orator; who, 
though he may be of such a character as to disdain employing such 
arts, must not want the ability to do so, or he would not be prepared 
to counteract them. An acquaintance with the nature of poisons is 
necessary to him who would administer antidotes. 

§2. 

There is, I conceive, no point in which the idea of dishonest arti- 
fice is in most people's minds so intimately associated 
with that of Rhetoric, as the address to the Feelings or ^^^ ^i^" 
Active Principles of our nature. This is usually stig- excitement of 
matized as ^' an appeal to the Passions instead of the ^ 
Reason ;'' as if Reason alone could ever influence the Will, and op- 
erate as a motive ; which it no more can, than the eyes, which show 
a man his road, can enable him to move ^om place to place ; or than 
a ship provided with a compass, can sail without a wind. It may be 
said indeed, with truth, that an orator does often influence the Will 
by improper appeals to the Passions ; but it is no less true that he 
often imposes on the Understanding of his hearers by sophistical 
Arguments : yet this does not authorize us to reprobate the employ- 
ment of Argument But it seems to be commonly taken for granted, 
that whenever the feelings are excited they are of course over-excited. 
Now so far is this from the fact, — so &r is it from being true, that 
men are universally, or even generally, in danger of being misled in 
conduct by an excess of feeling, that the reverse is at least as often 
the case. The more generous feelings, such as Compassion, Grati- 
tude, Devotion, nay, even rational and rightly-directed Self- Love, 
Hope, and Fear, are oftener defective than excessive : and that, even 
in the estimation of the parties themselves, if they are well-princi- 
pled, judicious, reflective, and candid men. Do the feelings of such 
a man, when contemplating, for instance, the doctrines and the prom- 
ises of the Christian religion, usually come up to the standard which 
he himself thinks reasonable? And not only in the case of Re- 
ligion, but in many others also, a man will often wonder at, and be 
rather ashamed of, the coldness and languor of his own feelings, com- 
pared with what the occasion calls for : and even makes efforts to rouse 
in himself such emotions as he is conscious his reason would approve* 

In making such an effort, a curious and important fact is forced 
on the attention of every one who reflects on the operations of his 
own mind; viz. that the Feelings, Propensities, and Sentiments of 
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our nature, are not, like the Intcllectnal Faculties, under tbe direct 

control of Volition. The distinction is much the same 
•raUmenu, ^s between the voluntary and the involuntary actions of 
*^no' different parts of the body. One may, by a deliberate 

direct act of the Will, set himself to calculate, — ^to reason, — 

ih° w^iL *^ recall historical facts, &c., just as he does, to move 

any of his limbs ; on the other hatfd, a Volition to 
hope or fear, to love or hate, to feel devotion or pity, and the like, 
h as ineffectual as to will that the pulsations of the heart, or the 
secretions of the liver, should be altered. Many indeed are, I be- 
lieve, (strange as it would seem,) not aware of the total inefficacy of 
their own efforts of volition in such cases : that is, they mistake for 
a feeling of gratitude, compassion, &cl, their volimtary reflections on 
the subject, and their conviction that the case is one which calls for 
gratitude or compassion. A very moderate degree of attention, 
however, to what is passing in the mind, will enable any one to per- 
ceive the difference. A blind man may be fully convinced that a soldier's 
coat is of a different colour from a coal : and this his conviction is 
not more distinct from a perception of the colours, than a belief that 
some one is very much to be pitied^ from & feeling of pity for him. 

It is a very strange thing, certainly, that men should be so often 
greatly self-deceived in respect of their own feelings ; and still more 
strange perhaps that this self-deceit, considering how very common 
it is, should have been seldom if ever noticed. Many a man would 
be most indignant at having it suggested, when he professes himself 
" very glad" of this, and " very sorry" for that, (speaking with 
perfect sincerity as far as his own belief goes,) that his feelings are 
in truth the reverse; that the event which he professes to rejoice 
at, and which perhaps he would really, from conscientious motives, 
have exerted himself to bring about, does in reality mortify and 
annoy him ; and that he feels an inward relief and satisfaction at 
that which he professes, and believes himself^ to lament. But let any 
one carefully and candidly look around him, and look within himself, 
and he will see reason for assenting to what has been here said. 
Of course this kind of self-deceit is the more likely to occur and the 
less likely to be detected, when it happens, as it often will, that 
there is a mixture of truth with error. We are often really under 
the influence of different, and even opposite emotions at once : e. g. 
we are in some respects gratified, and in others, pained, by the same 
occurrence : and it is in such cases most natural to imagine ourselves 
wholly under the influence of the feeling which our reason approves- 
How then is the difficulty to be surmounted which arises from the 

feelings not being (any more than certain muscles) under 
feeUngs^re ^^ direct control of the Will ? Good sense suggests, in 
*o *>® each case, an analogous remedy. It is in vain to form a 

Will to quicken or lower the circulation ; but we may, 
by a voluntary act, swallow a medicine which will have that effect 
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and so also, though we cannot, by a direct effort cf volition, excite 
or allay any Sentiment or Emotion, we may, by a voluntary act, fill 
the Understanding with such thoughts as shall operate on the J'eel- 
ings. Thus, by attentively studying and 'meditating on the history 
of some extraordinary Personage, — by contemplating and dwelling 
on his actions and sufferings, — his virtues and his wisdom, — and by 
calling on the Imagination to present a vivid picture of all that is 
related and referred to, — in this manner, we may at length succeed 
in kindling such /feelings, suppose, of reverence, admiration, grati- 
tude, love, hope, emulation, &c., as we were already prepared to ac- 
knowledge are suitable to the case. So again, if a man of sense 
wishes to allay in himself any emotion, that of resentment for in- 
stance, though it is not under the direct control of the Will, he 
deliberately sets himself to reflect on the softening circumstances ; 
such as the provocations the other party may suppose himself to 
have received ; perhaps, his ignorance, or weakness, or disordered 
state of health : — he endeavours to imagine himself in the place of 
the offending party ; — and above all, if he is a sincere Christian, he 
meditates on the parable of the debtor who, after having been him- 
self forgiven, claimed payment with rigid severity from his fellow- 
servant ; and on other similar lessons of Scripture. 

Now in any such process as this, (which is exactly analogous to 
that of taking a medicine that is to operate on the a man of 
involuntary bodily organs,) a process to which a man of ■«"«® 
well-regulated mind continually finds occasion to resort, Rbetonc on 
he is precisely acting the part of a skilful orator, to him- wmseif. 
self; and that too, in respect of the very point to which the most 
invidious names are usually given, " the appeal to the feelings." 

Such being then the state of the case, how, it may be said, can it 
be accounted for, that the idea of unfair artifice should be so com- 
monly associated not only with Rhetoric in general, but most espe- 
cially with that particular part of it now under consideration? 
though no other artifice is necessarily employed by the orator than 
a man of sense makes use of towards himself. 

Many different circumstances combine to produce this effect. In 
the first place, the intellectual powers being, as has been f^^^^^^ y^ 
said, under the immediate control of the Will; which the the feelings 
Peelings, Sentiments, &c., are not, an address to the Un- indirect. 
derstanding is consequently, from the nature of the case, direct ; to 
the Peelings, indirect. The conclusion you wish to draw, you may 
state plainly, as such ; and avow your intention of producing reasons 
which shall effect a conviction of that conclusion : you may even 
entreat the hearers' steady attention to the point to be proved, and 
to the process of argument by which it is to be established. But 
this, for the reasons above mentioned, is widely different from the 
process by which we operate on the Poelings. No passion, senti- 
m«nty or emotion, is excited by tMrtking about it, and attending to 
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it ; but by thinking about, and attending to, such objects as are cal- 
culated to awaken it. Hence it is, that the more oblique and indi- 
rect process which takes place when we are addressing ourselves to 
this part of the human mind, is apt to suggest the idea of trick and 
artifice ; although it is, as I have said, just such as a wise-man prac- 
tises towards himself. 

In the next place, though men are often deluded by sophistical 
arguments addressed to the Understanding, they do not, 
S^the**"* ^^ *^^^ ^^®> ^ readily detect the^ deceit that has been 
Understand- practised on them, as they do in the case of their being 
to^isSrtT^ misled by the excitement of Passions. A few days, or 
even hours, will often allow them to cool, sufficiently, to 
view in very different colours, some question on which they have 
perhaps decided in a moment of excitement ; whereas any sophistical 
reasoning by which they have been misled, they are perhaps as 
unable to detect as ever. The state of the Feelings, in short, varies 
from day to day ; the Understanding remains nearly the same : and 
hence the idea of deceit is more particularly associated with that 
kind of deceit which is the less permanent in its, effects, and the 
sooner detected. 

To these considerations it may be added, that men have in general 
Men distrust ^^^^ Confidence in the soundness of their Understanding, 
iDoreiheir than in their self-command and due regulation of Feel- 
{Jjjj^ip ings ; they are more unwilling, consequently, to believe 
understand' that an orator has misled, or can mislead them, by 
^"^' sophistical arguments, — that is by taking advantage of 

their intellecttial weakness, — than by operating on their Feelings ; 
and hence, the delusions which an satful orator produces, are often 
attributed in a greater degree than is really the case, to the influence 
he has exerted on the Passions. 

But if every thing were to be regarded with aversion or with 
suspicion that is capable of being employed dishonestly, 
T*»« 'Jto'Sii ^^ ^^^ ^ ^*^ purpose, the use of language might be con- 
Short of, as to demned altogether. It does indeed often happen, that 
pr^^TOint. naen's feelings are extravagantly excited on some in- 
adequate occasion ; this only proves how important it is 
that either they, or the person who undertakes to advise them, should 
understand how to bring down these feelings to the proper pitch. 
And it happens full as often (which is what most persons are apt to 
overlook) that their feelings fall f^ short of what, even in their own 
judgment, the occasion would call for : and in this case an excite- 
ment of such feelings, though not effected directly by a process of 
reasoning, is very far from being any thing opposed to reason, or 
tending to mislead the judgment. Stimulants are not to be con- 
demned as necessarily bringing the body into an unnatural state, 
because they raise the circulation : in a fever this would be h1:^rtful ; 
but there may be a torpid, lethargic disease, in which an exoitemeni 
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of the circullition is precisely what is wanted to bring it into a 
healthy condition. 

When however it is said that a good and wise mau often has to 
act the part of an orator towards himself, in respect of 
that very point — the excitement of the Feelings — which Kin|^m?ied 
in many minds is the most associated with the idea of by one'^ own 
dishonest artifice, it must not be forgotten that a man is "*^***"'*y- 
in danger— :the more, in proportion to his abilities — of exercising on 
imself, when under the influence of some passion, a most pernicious 
oratorical power, by pleading the cause as it were, before himself, of 
that passion. Suppose it anger, e, g. that he is feeling : he is natu- 
rally disposed to dwell on and amplify the aggravating circumstances 
of the supposed provocation, so as to make out a good case for him- 
self; a representation such as may — or might, if needed — ^serve to 
vindicate him in the eyes of a bystander, and to give him the advan* 
tage in a controversy. This of course tends to heighten his resent- 
ment, and to satisfy him that be " doth well to be angry ;" or per- 
haps to persuade him that ho is not angry, but is a model of 
patience under intolerable wrongs. And the man of superior 
ingenuity and eloquence will do this more skilfully than an ordinary 
man, and will thence be likely to be the more effectually self- 
deceived : for though he may be superior to the other in judgment, 
as well as in ingenuity, it is to be remembered that while his judg- 
ment is likely to be, in his own cause, biassed, and partially blinded^ 
his ingenuity is called forth to the utmost. 

And the like takes place, if it be selfish cupidity, unjust partiality 
in favour of a relative or friend, party-spirit, or any other passion, 
that may be operating. For, universally, men are but too apt to 
take more pains in justifying their propensities^ than it would cost, 
to control them. And a man of superior powers will often be in 
this way entrapped by his own ingenuity, like a spider entangled in 
the web she has herself i^un. Most persons are fearful, even to ex* 
oess, of being misled by the eloquence of another ;* but an mgenious 
reasoner ought to be especially fearful of his own. There is no one 
whom he is likely so much, and so hurtfully, to mislead as himself, 
if he be not sedulously on his guard against this self-deceit. 

§ 3. 

The Active Principles of our nature maybe classed in various ways. 
The arrangement adopted by Mr. Dugald Stewart* is, j^j^j^j^ 
perhaps, the most eorreet and convenient : the heads he active 
enumerates are Appetites, (which have their origin in prin««pi««- 
the body,) Desires, and Affections ; these last being such as mply 

5 I hftYe known a man accordingly shun ttie themselves, take for granted that whoertr 

aeqnaintance of another of whom ne knew no '''has a giant** strengtli'' will not scmi^le (• 

harm, Mriely from his dread of him as a man ** use it like a giant.** 
who, he imagined, ** could prove any thing." 

Men of a low tone of moiaJiti^Jadginf fnm 6 OnUlM»e< lAerftl Philosophy. 
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some kind of disposition relative to another Person ; to which must 
be added, Sdf-lovej or the desire of Happiness, as such ; and the 
Moral- Faculty, called by some writers Conscience, bj others Con- 
scientiousness, by others the Moral sense, and by Dr. A. Smith, the 
sense of Propriety. 

Under the head of Affections may be included the sentiments of 
Esteem, Regard, Admiration, &c., which ib is so important that the 
audience should feel towards the Speaker. Aristotle has considered 
this as a distinct head ; separating the consideration of the Speaker^s 
Character i^Jidog rov Xiyovjog.) from that of the disposition of the 
hearers ; under which, however, it might, according to his own views, 
have been included ; it being plain from his manner of treating of the 
Speaker^s Character, that he means, not his real character, (accord- 
ing to the fanciful notion of Quinctilian,) but the impression pro- 
duced on the minds of the hearers, by the Speaker, respecting himself. 

He remarks, justly, that the Character to be established is that of, 

first. Good Principle, secondly. Good Sense, and thirdly, 

Se^£'^ ^ Goodwill and friendly disposition towards the audience 

lished by the addressed,^ and that if the Orator can completely suc- 

spea er. ^^^ .^ ^j^.^^ ^^ ^.j^ persuade more powerfully than by 

the strongest Arguments. He might have added, (as indeed he 
does slightly hint at the conclusion of his Treatise,^ that, where there 
is an Opponent, a like result is produced by exciting the contrary 
feelings respecting him ; viz. holding him up to contempt, or repre- 
senting him as an object of reprobation or suspicion. 

To treat fully of all the different emotions and springs of action 
which an Orator may at any time find it necessary to call into play, 
or to contend against, would be to enter on an almost boundless field 
of Metaphysical inquiry, which does not properly fall within the lim 
its of the subject now before us : and on the other hand, a brief defi- 
nition of each passion, &c., and a few general remarks on it, could 
hardly fail to be trite and uninteresting. A few miscellaneous Bules 
therefore may suffice, relative to the conduct, generally, of those 
parts of any Composition which are designed to influence the Will. 



Chap. II.< — Of the condtect of any address to the Feelings, generally, 

§ I. 

The first and most important point Ui be observed in every ad- 
dress to anv Passion, Sentiment, Feeling, &c., is, (as has 
SStofSTta- ^^^ already hinted,) that it should not be introduced as 
tion in re- such, and plainly avowed ; otherwise the effect will be, 
ge^theit in great measure, if not entirely, lost. This circum- 
stance forms a remarkable distinction between tl|9 be^4 

7 ^Amirkt *0*n9iu Bdi^co, Book U. CI), 1, 
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now under consideration, and that of Argnmentation. When en- 
gaged in Keasoning, properly so called, our purpose not only need 
not be concealed, but may, (as I have said,) without prejudice to the 
effect, be distinctly declared: on the other hand, even when the 
Feelings we wish to excite are such as ought to operate, so that 
there is no reason to be ashamed of the endeavours thus to influence 
the hearer, still our purpose and drift should be, if not absolutely 
concealed, yet not openly declared, and made prominent. Whether 
the motives which the orator is endeavouring to call into action be 
suitable or unsuitable to the occasion, — ^such as it is right, or wrongs 
for the hearer to act upon, — the same rule will hold good. In the 
latter case it is plain, that the speaker who is seeking to bias un- 
fairly the minds of the audience, will be the more likely to succeed 
by going to work clandestinely, in order that his hearers may not be 
on their guard, and prepare and fortify their minds against the im- 
pression he wishes to produce. In the other case, — where the mo- 
tives dwelt on are such as ought to be present, and strongly to oper- 
ate, — ^men are not likely to be pleased with the idea that they need 
to have these motives urged upon them, and that they are not already 
sufficiently under the influence of such sentiments as the occasion 
calls for. A man may indeed be convinced that he is in such a pre- 
dicament; and may ultimately feel obliged to the Orator for ex- 
citing or strengthening such sentiments ; but while he confesses this, 
he cannot but feel a degree of mortification in making the confession, 
and a kind of jealousy of the apparent assumption of superiority, in 
a speaker, who seems to say. ^^ Now I will exhort you to feel as you 
ought on this occasion;^' " I will endeavour to inspire you with such 
noble, and generous, and amiable sentiments as you ought to enter- 
tain;" which is, in effect, the tone of him who avows the purpose -of 
Exhortation. The mind is sure to revolt from the humiliation of 
being thus moulded and fashioned in respect to its feelings, at the 
pleasure of another ; and is apt, perversely, to resist the influence of 
such a discipline. 

On the other hand, there is no such implied superiority in avow- 
ing the intention of convincing the understanding. Men know, and 
(what is more to the purpose) feel, that he who .presents to their 
minds a new and cogent train of Argument, does not necessarily pos- 
sess or assume any offensive superiority ; but may, by merely having 
devoted a particular attention to the point in question, succeed in 
settinff before them Arguments and Explanations which have not oc- 
curred to themselves. And even if the arguments adduced, and the 
conclusions drawn, should be opposite to those with which they had 
formerly been satis^ed, still there is nothing in this so humiliating, 
as in that which seems to amount to the imputation of a moral de- 
ficiency. 

It is true that Sermons not unfrequently prove popular^ which 
oonsifit avowedly and almost exclusively of Exhortation, striotly bo 
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called, — ^in which the design of influencing the sentiments and feel- 
ings is not only apparent, but prominent throughout : 
Bf^\Mi hut it is to be feared, that those who are the most pleased 

avowed ex- ^jth such discourses, are more apt to apply theseEzhorta- 
tions to their neighbours than to themselves ; and that each 
bestows his commendation rather from the consideration that such 
admonitions are much needed, and must be generally useful, than 
from finding them thus useful to himself. 

When indeed the speaker has made some progress in exciting 
the feelings required, and has in great measure gained possession 
of his audience, a direct and distinct Exhortation to adopt the con- 
duct recommended will often prove very effectual ; but never can it 
be needful or ad visible to tell them (as some do) that you are going 
to exhort them. 

It will, indeed, sometimes happen that the excitement of a certain 
feeling will depend, in some measure, on a process of Kc^soning; 
e. g. it may be requisite to prove, where there is a doubt on the sub- 
ject, that the person so recommended to the Pity, Gratitude, &c., 
of the hearers, is really an object deserving of these sentiments : 
but even then, it will almost always be the case, that the chief 
point to be accomplished shall be to raise those feelings to the re- 
quisite height, after the understanding is convinced that the oceasion 
calls for them. And this is to be effected not by Argument, pro- 
perly so called, but by presenting the circumstances in such a point 
of view, and so fixing and detaining the attention upon them, that 
corresponding sentiments and emotions shall gradually, and as it 
were spontaneously, arise. 

Sermons would probably have more effect, if, instead of being, as 
they frequently are, directly hortatory, they were more 
g^l^22^ in a dida^ic form ; occupied chiefly in explaining some 
transaction related, or doctrine laid down, in Scrip- 
ture. The generality of hearers are too much familiarized to 
direct exhortation to feel it adequately : if th^y are led to the same 
point obliquely, as it were, and induced to dwell with interest for a 
considerable time on some point, closely, though incidentally, con- 
nected with the most awful and important truths, a very slight applica- 
tion to themselves might make a greater impression than the most 
vehement appeal in the outset. Often indeed they would themselves 
make this application unconsciously; and if on any this procedure 
made no impression, it can hardly be expected that any thing else 
would. To use a homely illustration, a moderate charge of powder 
will have more effect in splitting a rock, if we begin by deep boring , 
and introducing the charge into the very heart of it, than ten times 
the quantity, exploded on the surface. 
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Hence arises another Bule closely connected with the foregoing, 
though it also so far relates to style, that it might with Advantage of 
sufficient propriety have been placed under that head ; copious 
viz. that in order effectualiy to excite feelings of any ^^^^ 
kind, it is necessary to employ some copiousness of detail, and to 
dufell somewhat at large on the several circumstances of the case in 
hand; in which respect there is a wide distinction between strict 
Argumentation, with a view to the Conviction of the Understanding 
alone, and the attempt to influence the Will, by the excitement of 
any Emotion.^ With respect to Argument itself indeed, different 
occasions will call for different degrees of copiousness, repetition, 
and expansion; — the chain of reasoning employed, may in itself, 
consist of more or fewer' links ; — ^abstruse and complex arguments 
must be unfolded at greater length than such as are more simple; 
— and the more uncultivated the audience, the more full must be 
the explanation and illastration, and the more frequent the repeti- 
tion, of the arguments presented to them ; but still the same general 
principal prevails in all these cases ; viz. to aim merely at letting 
the arguments be fully understood and admitted. This will indeed 
occupy a shorter or longer space, according to the nature of the 
case, and the character of the hearers ; but all expansion and repe- 
tition beyond what is necessary to accomplish Conviction, is in every 
instance tedious and disgusting.- In a Description, on the other 
hand, of any thing that is Ukely to act on the Feelings, this effect 
will by no means be produced as soon as the understanding is suffi- 
ciently informed ; detail and expansion are here not only admissible, 
but indispensable, in order that the mind may have leisure and op- 
portunity to form vivid and distinct ideas. For as Qainctilian well 
observes, he who tells us that a city was sacked, although that one 
word implies all that occurred, will produce little, if any, impression 
on the feelings,* in comparison of one who sets before us a lively 
description of the various lamentable circumstances. To tell the 
tchole^ he adds, is by no means the same as to tell every thing. 

Accordingly it may be observed, that though every one under- 
stands what is meant by " a wound,'' there ' are some who cannot 
hear a minute description of one without fainting. 

The death of Patroclus is minutely related by Homer, for the 
interest of the reader ; though to Achilles, whose feelings would be . 

8 **Noneiiim,8icatargumentum, slmulatque oratlone, et simUi eontentlone actionia, nemo 

posituin est, arripitur, alterumque el tertium potest, f^fujt^ qui aut breviter aut summissa 

poacitur; ita misericordiam aut invidiam aut dicunt, doc<re Judicem possunt, conimovere 

iracundiam, siroulatque intuleris, possis com- non possuni; iu quo sunt omnia.** — Cic <<< 

movere: argumentum enim ratio ipsa confir- Orat^ Lib. II, C. 53. 

mat, quoB, »imalatque emisaa est, adherencit ; 9 Dr. Campbell lias treated very ably of 

illiid autem genus uratiouis non cosruilionem some circumstances wnich lend to hei^liten 

judicis, sed magia perturbatioiiem requirii, any impression. Tbe reader is referred to tlw 

qiuun conaequ1« nisi roulta et'varia et copioaa Appendix [U] for some extracts. 
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safficientlj excited by the bare fact, it is told in two words ; xftjat 
n^irgoxXog. 

There is an instance related in a Number of the Adventurer, of a 
whole audience being moved to tears by ti ^minute detail of the 
circumstances eonneeted with the death of a youthful pair at the 
battle of Fontenoy; though they had previously listened without 
emotion to ^general statement of the dreadful eanuige in that engage* 
ment. 

It is not, however, with a view to the Feelings only that some 
eopioQsness of detail will oocasionally be needful : it will often 
happen that the Judgment cannot be correctly formed, without 
dwelling on circumstances. It has seldom if ever been 
n^^hi^" noticed, how important among the intellectual qualifica- 
HStor**^ ^ ^^'^^^ ^^ *^® study of history, is a vivid Imagination : a 
^' ^ulty which consequently a skilful narrator must him- 

self possess, and to which he must be able to furnish excitement in 
others. Some may perhaps be startled at this remark, who have 
been accustomed to consider Imagination as having no other office 
than to fe^n and falsify. Every faculty is liable to abuse and mis- 
direction ; and Imagination among the rest : but it is a mistake to 
suppose that it necessarily tends to pervert the truth of History, 
and to mislead the Judgment On the contrary, our view of any 
transaction, espemally one that is remote in time or place, will ne- 
cessarily be imperfect, generally, incorrect, unless it embrAee some- 
thing more than the bare outline of the occurrences ; — ^unless we 
have before the mind a lively idea of the scenes in which the events 
took place, the habits of thought and of feeling of the actors, and 
all the circumstances connected with the transaction ;— unless in 
short we can in a considerable degree transport ourselves out of our 
own age, and coimtry, and persons, and imagine ourselves the agents 
or spectators. It is from a consideration of all these circumstances 
that we are enabled to form a right judgment as to the facts which 
History records, and to derive instruction from it.'** What we im- 
agine, fwiy indeed be merely imaginary^ i, e» unre^ ; but it may, 
again, be what actually does or did exist. To say that Imagination, 
if not regulated by sound judgment and sufficient knowledge, may 
chance to convey to us false impressions of past events, is only to say 
that man is fallible. But such false impressions are even Tntich the 
more likely to take possession of one whose Imagination is feeble or 
uncultivated. He will be apt to imagine the things, persons, times, 
countries, &c., which he reads of, as much less different from what 
he sees around him, than is really the case. And hence he will 
be the most liable to the mistake noticed above, [Part I. Chap. II. 
§ 2,] of viewing an unnatural representation as natural, and vice 
wsrsd. 

10 8tf Appev '■ it]. 
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It is not always advisable to enter into a direct detail of circum- 
stances ; which would often hare the effect of wearying 
^ihe hearer beforehand^ with the expectation of a» long [JriSSSj,***" 
description of something in which he probably does not, 
as. yet, feel much interest ; and would also be likely to prepare him 
too much, and forewarn him, as it were, of the object proposed, — the 
design laid against his feelings. It is observed by Opticians and 
Astronomers that a 5i^e-view of a faint star, or, especially, of a 
«omet, presents it in much greater brilliancy than a direct-view. 
To see a comet in its full splendour, you should look not straight at 
it, but at some star a little beside ifc. Something analogous to this 
often takes place in mental perceptions. It will ofteii, therefore, 
have a better effect to describe obliquely, (if I may so speak,) by 
introducing cireumstances connected with the main object or event, 
and affected by it, but not absolutely forming a part of it. And 
circumstances of this kind may not unfrequently be so selected as to 
produce a more striking impression of any thing that is in itself 
great and remarkable, than could be produced by a minute and di- 
rect description ; because in this way the general and collective re- 
sult of a whole, and the effects produced by it on other objects, may 
be vividly impressed on the hearer ^s mind ; the (Hrcumstantial de- 
tail of collateral matters not drawing off the mind from the contem- 
plation of the principal matter as one and complete. Thus, the 
woman's application to the King of Samaria, to compel her neigh- 
bour to fulfil the agreement of sharing with her the infant's flesh, 
gives a more frightful impression of the horrors of the famine than 
any more direct description could have done ; since it presents to us 
the picture of that hardening of the heart to every kind of horror, 
and that destruction of the ordinary state of human sentiment, which 
is the resvJit of long-c(mtinaed and extreme misery. Nor could any 
detail of the particular vexations to be suffered by the exiled Jews 
for their disobedience, convey so lively an idea of them as that de- 
scription of their result contained in the denuneiation of Moses : ^^ In 
the evening thou shalt say, Would God it were morning ! and in the 
morning thou shalt say. Would G-od it were evening !'' 

In the poem of Bokeby, a striking exemplification occurs of what 
has been said : Bertram, in describing the prowess he had displayed 
as a Buccaneer, does not particularise any of his exploits, but allades 
to thr terrible impression they had left : 

Panama^s maids aball long look pak^ 

When Risingham inspires the tale ; 

Ohili'8 daric matnuM long shall Uhm 

The froward child with Bertnun's name. * 

The first of Dramacti^^ who augkt have bean perhaps the first of 
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Orators, has offered some excellent exemplifications of this rule ; 
especially in the speech of Antony over Csesar's body. 

§4- 

Comparison is one powerful means of exciting or heightening any 

emotion : viz. by presenting a parallel between the case 

mpanaon. .^ hand and some other that is calcalated to call forth 

such emotions ; taking care of course to represent the present case 

as stronger than the one it is compared with, aid such as ought to 

affect us more powerfully. 

When seyeral successive steps of this kind are employed to raise 
the feelings gradually to the highest pitch, (which is the 
Climax. principal employment of what Bhetoricians call the Cli- 

max,") a far stronger effect is produced than by the 
mere presentation of the most striking object at once. It is observed 
by all travellers who have visited the Alps, or other stupendous 
mountains, that they form a very inadequate notion of the vastness 
of the greater ones, till they ascend some of the less elevated, (which 
yet are huge mountains,) and thence view the others still towering 
above them. And the mind, no less than the eye, cannot so well 
take in and do justice to any vast object at a single glance, as by 
several successive approaches and repeated comparisons. Thus in 
the well-known Climax of Cicero in the Oration against Yerres, 
shocked as the Romans were likely to be at the bare mention of the 
crucifixion of one of their citizens, the successive steps by which he 
brings them to the contemplation of such an event, were calculated 
to work up their feelings to a much higher pitch : "It is an outrage 
to bind a Roman citizen ; to scourge him is an atrocious crime ; to 
put -him to death is almost parricide; but to crucify him — what 
shall I call it ?" 

It is observed, accordingly, by Aristotle, in speaking of Panegyric, 
that the person whom we would hold up to admiration, should always 
be compared, and advantageously compared, if possible, with those 
that are already illustrious, but if not, at least with some person 
whom he excels : to excels being in itself, he says, a ground of admi- 
ration. The same rule will apply, as has been said, to all other feel- 
ings as well as to Admiration: Anger, or Pity, for instance, are 
more effectually excited if we produce cases such as would call forth 
those passions, and which, though similar to those before us, are not 
so strong ; and so with respect to the rest. 

When it is said, however, that the object which we compare with 
another, introduced for the purpose, shall be one which ought to ex- 
cite the feeling in question in a higher degree than that other, it is 
not meant that this must actually be, already^ the impression of 

11 All analogous anrangement of j^r^ment«, same appellAtion; and in fact fs very often 
In order to set forth the full force of the one we combiued and blended with that which la bora 
nwin to dwell upon, wofo^ a^^o motive (he sftoken oT. 
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tlic hearers : the reverse will more commonly be the case ; that the 
instances adduced will be sach as actuoMy affect their feelings more 
strongly than that to which we are endeavouring to turn them, till 
the flame spreads, as it were, from the one to the other. Tlis will 
especially hold good in every case where sdfis concerned; e,g. men 
feel naturally more indignant at a slight affront offered to them- 
selves, or those closely connec*^d with them, than at the most griev- 
ous wrong done to a stranger : if therefore you would Dxcite their 
utmost indignation in such a case, it must be by comparing it with 
a parallel case that concerns themselves ; i, e. by leading them to 
considor how they would feel were such and such an injury done to 
themselves. And, on the other hand, if you would lead them to a 
just sense of their own faults, it must be by leading them to contem- 
plate like faults in others; of which the celebrated parable of Nathan, 
addressed to David, affords an admirable instance. 

It often answers very well to introduce in this manner an instance 
not only avowedly /Ec^i^ttW5, but even manifestly impossible^ provided 
it be but conceivable. A case may thus be exhibited more striking 
and apposite than any real or possible one that could be foimd. I 
have inserted in the Appendix some examples of this kind.*^ 

Another Rule, (which also is connected in some degree with Style,) 
relates to the tone of feeling to be manifested by the 
writer or Speaker himself, in order to excite the most Exaggerating 
effectually the desired emotions in the minds of the ing methods, 
hearers. And this is to be acconiplished by two oppo- 
site methods : the one, which is the more obvious, is to excess openly 
the feeling in question ; the other, to seem laboring to suppress it. 
In the former method, the most forcible remarks are introduced— 
the most direct as well as impassioned kind of description is em- 
ployed, — and something of exaggeration introduced, in order to carry 
the hearers as far as possible in the same direction in which the 
Orator seems to be himself hurried, and to infect them to a certain 
degree with the emotions and sentiments which he thus manifests : 
the other method, which is often no less successful, is to abstain from 
all remarks, or from all such as come up to the expression of feeling 
which the occasion seems to authorize^ — to use a gentler mode of ex 
pression than the case might fairly warrant — to deliver " an unvar 
nished tale," leaving the hearers to make their own comments, — and 
to appear to stifle and studiously to keep within bounds such emo- 
tions as may seem natural. This produces a kind of reaction in the 
hearers^ minds ; and being struck with the inadequacy of the express- 
ions, and the studied calmness of the speaker^s manner of stating 
things, compared with what, he may naturally be supposed to feel, 
they will often rush into the opposite extreme, and become the more 

U Bm ApfWBdix [K3.V 
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Strongly affected by that which is set before them in so simple and 
modest a form. And though this method is in reality more artificial than 
the other, the artifice is the more likely (perhaps for that very reason) 
to escape detection ; men being less on their guard against a speaker 
who does not seem so much labouring to work upon thar feelings, as to 
repress or moderate, his own ; provided that this calmness and cool- 
ness of manner be not carried to such an extreme as to bear the ap- 
pearance of affectation; which caution is also to be attended to in 
the other mode of procedure no less; an excessive hyperbolical ex- 
aggeration being likely to defeat its own object Aristotle mentions, 
(Khet. Book IX.) though very briefly, these two modes of rousing 
the feelings, the latter under the name of Eironeia, which in his time 
was commonly employed to signify, not according to the modern use 
of " Irony," saying " the contrary to what is meant," but, what later 
writers usually express by Litotes^ i. e. saying less than is meant 
The two methods may often be both used on the same occasion, 

beginning with the calm, and proceeding to the impas* 
tionofthe sioned, afterwards, when the feelings of the hearers are 
m^oda. already wrought up to a certain pitch." Universally, 

indeed, it is a fault carefully to be avoided, to express 
feelings more vehemently than that the audience can go along with 
the speaker; who would, in that case, as Cicero observes, seem like 
one raving among the sane, or intoxicated in the midst of the sober. 
And accordingly, except where from extraneous causes the audience 
are already in an excited state, we must carry them forward gradual- 
ly, and allow time for the fire to kindle. The blast which would 
heighten a strong flame, would, if applied too soon, extinguish the 
first faint spark. The speech of Antony over Csesar^s corpse, which 
has been already mentioned, affords an admirable example of thai 
combination of the two methods which has just been spoken of 

G-enerally, however, it will be found that the same orators do not 
excel equally in both modes of exciting the feelings ; and it should 
be recommended to each to employ principally that in which he 
succeeds best; since either, if judiciously managed, will generally 
prove effectual for its object. The well-known tale of Inkle and 
Yarico, which is an instance of the extemuUing method, (as may be 
called,) could not, perhaps, have been rendered more affecting, if 
equally so, by the most impassioned vehemence and rhetorical 
heightening. 

In no point, perhaps, more than in that now under consideration, 
imDortanee ^® ^^* importance of a judicious arrangement to be per- 
of arrange- ceivcd. The natural and suitable order of the parts of 
^"^^^^^ a discourse (natural it may be called, because corre- 

sponding with that in which the ideas suggest themselves to the 
mind) is, that the Uatenients and arguments should first be clearly 
and calmly laid down and developed, which are the ground and 

13 G^ Ixfi ^iitiiit hKpMTki, «<) troCfoii IvAtarOnii^ArlsioUe. Rktt. Book m. Oliap. 7, 
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justification of such sentiments and e?notio9is as tbe case calls for; 
and that, then, the impassioned appeal (supposing the circumstances 
such as admit of or demand this) should be made, to hearers well- 
prepared by their previous deliberate conviction, for resigning them- 
selves to such feelings as fairly arise out of that conviction. The 
former of these two parts may be compared to the back of a sabre ; 
the latter to its edge. The former should be firm and weighty ; the 
latter keen. The writer who is deficient in strength of Argument, 
seems to want weight and stoutness of metal ; his strokes make but 
a superficial impression, or the weapon is shivered to fragments in 
his hand. He again, whose Logic is convincing, but whose deficiency 
is in the keenness of his application to the heart and to the will oi 
the hearer, seems to be wielding a blunt though ponderous weapon; 
we wonder to find that such weighty blows have not cut deeper. 
And he who reverses the natural order, — ^who Aegt/w with a vehe- 
ment address to the feelings, and afterwards proceeds to the argu- 
ments which alone justify such feelings, reminda us of one wielding 
an excellent sword, but striking with the back of it : if he did but 
turn it round, its blows would take effect. 

When the occasion or object in question is not such as calls for, 
or as is likely to excite in those particular readers or 
hearers, the emotions required, it is a common Rhetor- SSSa^** ^ 
ical artifice to turn their attention to some object which 
teiil call forth these feelings : and when they are too much excited 
to be capable of judging calmly, it will not be difficult to turn their 
passions, once roused, in the direction required^ and to make them 
view the case before them in a very different light. When the metal 
is heated, it may easily be moulded into the desired form. Thu£[, 
vehement indignation against some crime may be directed against a 
person who has not been proved guilty of it ; and vague declama- 
tions against corruption, oppression, &c., or against the mischiefs of 
anarchy ; with highflown panegyrics on liberty, rights of man, &c., 
or on social order, justice, the constitution, law, religion, &c., will 
gradually lead the hearers to take for granted, without proof, that 
the measure proposed will lead to these evils or these advantages ; 
and it will in consequence become the object of groundless abhor- 
rence or admiration. For the very utterance of such words as have 
a multitude of what may be called stimulating ideas associated with 
them, will operate like a charm on the minds, especially of the igno- 
rant and unthinking, and raise such a tumult of feeling, as will 
effectually jblind their judgment ; so that a string of vague abuse or 
panegyric will often have the effect of a train of sound Argument. 
This artifice falls under the head of " Irrelevant Conclusion," or 
ignoratip denchh mentioned in the Treatise on FaUacie^, 

7 
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CbAP. III. — Of the favourable or unfavourable di^x?sUion of the 
hearers towards the Speaker or his opponent. 

In raising a favourable impression of the speaker, or an unfavour- 

indirect *^^® ^°® ^^ ^^® opponent, a peculiar tact will of course 

seif-coramen- be necessary ; especially in the former, since direct self- 
dation. commendation will usually be disgusting to a greater 

degree even, than a direct personal attack on another : though, if 
the Orator is pleading his own cause, or one in which he is person- 
ally concerned, (as was the case in the speech of Demosthenes con- 
cerning the " Crown,") a greater allowatnce will be made for him on 
this point ; especially if he be a very eminent person, and one who 
may safely appeal to public actions performed by him. Thus Per- 
icles is represented by Thucydides as claiming, dirfectly, when speak- 
ing in his own vindication, exactly the qualities (good Sense, good 
Principle, and Good-will) which Aristotle lays down as constituting 
the character which we must seek to appear in. But then it is to 
be observed, that the historian represents him as accustomed to ad 
dress the People with more authority than others for the most part 
ventured to assume. It is by the expression of wise, amiable, and 
generous Sentiments, that Aristotle recommends the speaker to 
manifest his own character ; " but even this must generally be done 
in an obliqu^^ and seemingly incidental manner, lest the hearers be 
disgusted with a pompous and studied display of fine sentiments ; 
and care must also be taken not to affront them by seeming to in- 
culcate, as something likely to be new to them, maxims which they 
regard as almost truisms. Of course the application of this last cau- 
tion must vary according to the character of the persons addressed ; 
that might excite admiration and gratitude in one audience, which 
another would receive with indignation and ridicule. Most men, 
however, are disposed rather to overrate than to extenuate their own 
moral judgment ; or at least to be jealous of any one's appearing to 
underrate it. 

Universally indeed, in the Arguments used, as well as in the ap- 
peals made to the Feelings, a consideration must be had 
roogoOTce Qf ^^ hearers, whether they are learned or ignorant, — 
of this or that profession, — ^nation, — character, &o., and 
the address must be adapted to each ; so that there can be no excel- 
lence of writing or speaking, in the abstract ; nor can we any more 

14 When (as of coarse will often happen) 15 £. O. ^ It would be needless to imprt it 
the hearers are thus induced, on insufficient upon you the maxim,'' &c ** You cannot!)) 

)dit for ignorant,** Ace, &c. "I 



grounds, to give the speaker fiill credit for i^orant,** Ace, &c. *^l am not adrancing a«vf 

his merelv uttering the high pretensions in expr 
language of it, the fallacy which in this case which such an occasion must call tixtit 



moral excellence, flrom his merelv uttering the high pretensions in expressing the sentimef^ts 



misleads them may be regarded as that of " un- eveiy honest heart," Jcc 
distributed Middle :" **agood man would speak 
■0 and so ; the speaker does this : therefore h« 
miut be a good man.** 
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pronounce on the Eloquence of any Composition, than upon the 
wholesomeness of a medicine, without knowing for whom it is in- 
tended.** The less enlightened the hearers, the harder, of course, it 
is, to make them comprehend a long and complex train of Reason- 
ing ; so that sometimes the arguments, in themselves the most co- 
gent, cannot be employed at all with effect ; and the rest will need 
an expansion and copious illustration which would be needless, and 
therefore tiresome, (as has been above remarked,) before a different 
kind of audience. On the other hand, their feelings may be excited 
by much bolder and coarser expedients, such as those are the«most 
ready to employ, and the most likely to succeed in, who are them- 
selves only a little removed above the vulgar ; as may be seen in the 
effects produced by fanatical preachers. 

But there are none whose feelings do not occasionally need and 
admit of excitement by the powers of eloquence ; only 
there is a more exquisite skill required in thus affecting incapable 
the educated classes than the populace. " The less im- 2[fl5|nc|d 
provsid in knowledge and discernment the hearers are, through tbeii 
the easier it is for the speaker to work upon their pas- ^®***°«*- 
sions, and by working on their passions, to obtain his end. This, it 
must be owned, appears on the other hand to give a considerable 
advantage to the preacher ; as in no Congregation can the bulk of 
the people be regarded as on a footing, in point of improvement, 
with either House of Parliament, or with the Judges in a Court of 
Judicature. It is certain, that the more gross the hearers are, the 
more avowedly may you address yourself to their passions, and the 
less occasion there is for argument ; whereas, the more intelligent 
they are, the more covertly must you operate on their passions, and 
the more attentive must you be in regard to the justness, or at least 
the speciousness, of your reasoning. Hence some have strangely 
concluded, that the only scope for eloquence is in haranguing the 
multitude ; that in gaining over to your purpose men of knowledge 
and breeding, the exertion of Oratorical talents hath no influence. 
This is precisely as if one should argue, because a mob is much 
more easily subdued than regular troops, there is no occasion for the 
art of war, nor is there a proper field for the exertion of military 
skill, unless when you are quelling an undisciplined rabble. Every 
body gees in this case, not only how absurd such a way of arguing 
would be, but that the very reverse ought to be the conclasion. 
The reason why people do not so quickly perceive the absurdity in 

46 Aristotle has givei^ in his Rhetoric,— be- It was composed without any reference to 
rides a very curious and valuable analysis of the present subject ; and it omits several points 
the PassioiiSf'^a description of the prevailing which might, not unsuitably, have been Intro- 
Characters of men of diflferent ages and situa- duced. But it will be easy for the reader to 
tions in life ; in reference to the different modes make the requisite application of the remain 
in which they are to be addressed. With a it conUius, and to fill up for himself the out- 
similar view,*l have appended to the present line sketched out in It. 
Part a Lecture delivered a few years ago, on 
the moral and intellectual influences of the 
several Professions, 
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the other case, is, that they affix no distinct meaning to the word 
eloquence^ often denoting no more by that term than simply the 
power of moving the passions. But even in this improper accepta- 
tion, their notion is far from being just; for wherever there are 
men, learned or ignotant, civilized or barbarous, there are passions ; 
and the ^eater the difficulty is in affecting these, the more art is 
requisite."*^ 

It may be added to what Dr. Campbell has here remarked, that 
the title of ehqicent may have come to be often limited to such com- 
positions as he is speaking of, from the circumstance that their elo- 
quence is (to readers of cultivated mind) more conspicuous. That 
which affects our own feelings is not, by us, at the time at leasts 
perceived to be eloquence. (See note to the next section.) 

On the other hand, it is, as has been said, in the same degree 
more difficult to bring the uneducated to a comprehension of the 
arguments employed ; and this, not only from their reasoning powers 
having less general cultivation, but also, in many instances, from 
their ignorance of the subject; — ^their needing to be informed "f the 
facts, and to have the principles explained to them, on which the 
argument proceeds. And I cannot but think that the generality of 
sermons seem to pre-suppose a degree of religious knowledge in the 
hearers greater than many of them would be found on examination 
to possess. When this is the case, the most angelic eloquence must 
be unavailing to any practical purpose. 

In no point more than in that now under consideration, viz. the 
A favourable Conciliation (to adopt the term of the Latin writers) 
Impression of of the hearers, is it requisite to consider who and what 
^Vrite? to *^ hearers are ; for when it is said that good Sense, 
be produced good Principle, and Good-will, constitute the character 
ways ^^^^ which the speaker ought to establish of himself, it is to 
according to \yQ remembered that every one of these is to be con- 

the character ^ 

of those sidered in reference to the opinions and habits of the 

addressed. audience. To think very differently from his hearers, 
may often be a sign of the Orator's wisdom and worth ; but the^ are 
not likely to consider it so. A witty Satirist*" has observed, that, 
^' it is -a short way to obtain the reputation of a wise and reasonable 
man, whenever any one tells you his opinion, to agree with him.'' 
Without going the full length of completely acting on this maxim, 
it is quite necessary to remember, that in proportion as the speaker 
manifests his dissent from the opinions and principles of his au- 
dience, so far, he runs the risk at least of impairing their estimation 
of his judgment. But this it is often necessary to do when any 
serious object is proposed ; because it will commonly happen tha 
the very End aimed at shall be one which implies a change of sen 
timents, or even of principles and character, in the hearers. 
• This must be very much the cvkae with any preacher of the 

17 Ompb^Ps ** rhetoric," B. I, Obf 'K. Sm. ^iy^p. 224, 3^. 18 SwifL 
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Gospel ; but must have been much more so with its first promul- 
gators. " Christ crucified" was " to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks, foolishness." The total change required in all 
the notions, habits, and systems of conduct in the first converts, 
constituted an obstacle to the reception of the new religion, which 
no other that has prevailed ever had to contend with. The striking 
contrast which Mohammedanism presents, in this respect, to Chris- 
tianity, constitutes the rapid* diffusion of the two, by no means 
parallel cases. 

Those indeed who aim only at popularity, are right in conforming 
their sentiments to those of the hearers, rather than the contrary ; 
but it is plain that though in this way they. obtain the greatest re- 
putation for Eloquence, they deserve it the less ; it being much easier, 
according to the tale related of Mahomet, to go to the mountain, 
than to bring the mountain to us. " Little force is necessary to 
push down heavy bodies placed on the verge of a declivity ; but much 
force is requisite- to stop them in their progress, an'd push them up. 
If a man should say, that because the first is more frequently 
eflFected than the last, it is the best trial of strength, and the only 
suitable use to which it can be applied, we should at least not think 
him remarkable for distinctness in his ideas. Popularity alone, 
therefore, is no test at all of the eloquence of the speaker, no 
more than velocity alone would be, of the force of the external im- 
pulse originally given to the body moving. As in this the direction 
of the body, and other circumstances, must be taken into the ao- 
count ; so, in that, you must consider the tendency of the teaching, 
whether it favours or opposes the vices of the hearers. To head a 
sect, to infuse party-spirit, to make men arrogant, uncharitable, and 
malevolent, is the easiest task imaginable, and to which almost any 
blockhead is fully equal. But to produce the contrary effect, to 
subdue the spirit of faction, (in religious matters,) and that monster 
spiritual pride, with which it is invariably accompanied, to inspire 
equity, moderation, and charity into men's sentiments and conduct 
with regard to others, is the genuine test of eloquence."" There 
is but little Eloquence in convincing men that they are in the 
right, or inducing them to approve a character which coincides with 
their own. 

The Christian preacher, therefore, is in this respect placed in a 
dijQ&cult dilemma ; since he may be sure that the less DifOcuities 
he complies with the depraved judgments of man's of a 
corrupt nature, the less acceptable is he likely to be to ^"^^ *'* 
that depraved judgment. 

But he who would claim the highest rank as an Orator, (to omit 
all nobler considerations,) must be the one who is the most success- 
ful, not in gaining popular applause, but in carrying his pointy 
whatever it be ; especially if there are strong prejudice**, interests, 

19 CampbeUV "Rhetoric," B. L Gh. X. Sec 5, p. S39. 
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and feelings opposed to him. The preacher, however, who is intent 
on this object, should use all such precautions as are not consistent 
with it, to avoid raising unfavourable impressions in his hearers. 
Much will depend on a gentle and conciliatory manner ; nor is it 
necessary that he should, at once, in an abrupt and offensive form, 
set forth all the differences of sentiment between himself and his 
congregation, instead of winning them over by degrees; and in 
whatever point, and to whatever extent, he may suppose them to 
agree with him, it is allowable, and for that reason advisable, to 
dwell on that agreement ; as the Apostles began every address to 
the Jews by an appeal to the Prophets, whose authority they ad- 
mitted ; and as Paul opens his discourse to the Athenians (though 
unfortunately the words of our translation are likely to convey an 
opposite idea"*) by a commendation of their respect for religion. 
And above all, where censure is called for, the speaker should avoid, 
not merely on Christian, but also on Rhetorical principles, all ap- 
pearance of exultation in his own superiority, — of contempt, — or of 
uncharitable triumph in the detection of faults ; "in meekness, in- 
structing them that oppose themselves." 

Of all hostile feelings. Envy is perhaps the hardest to be sub- 
dued ; because hardly any one owns it, even to himself; but looks 
out for one pretext after another to justify the hostility which in 
reality springs from envy. 

One considerable dif&culty there is, which is peculiar to him who 
A to rd r ^^^ ^^^ accustomed to an audience of which he is the 
erencefortbe recognized instrtictor, when he comes to address those 
when d^cuit ^^^ *^®' ^^ ^^^ acoount themselves, his equals or supe- 
to be as- rlors. Such is the case with a Professor, College-tutor, 

sumed. ^^ Clergyman, when he has to speak in Parliament, or 

before a Judge. He will have been accustomed, without any offens- 
ive arrogance or conceit, to speak in a tone of superiority, which, 
though perfectly suitable in the one case, would in the other be 
intolerable. And he will find himself called on to assume, with 
much difficulty, a tone of such deference and respect for his audience 
as perhaps he does not feel, but which they will have been accus- 
tomed to, and prepared to expect ; though they may be not at all 
intrinsically superior to the pupils or the congregation he has been in 
the habit of instructing. 

§2. 

Of intellectual qualifications, there is one which, it is evident, 
1^ . should not only be blazoned forth, but should in a great 
reputation for measure be concealed, or kept out of sight; mz. Khetor- 
eloquence. j^g^j g^Qj . gjnce whatever is attributed to the Eloquence 

of the speaker, is so much deducted from the strength of his cause. 

2b Aetatdatftoveffripovif not ^ too superati- now agreed^ ** rerj mnch diapoaed to tbe wor- 
floua,** but (u almost all commentators are ship of Divine Bemss.*' 
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Hence, Pericles is represented by Thucydides as artfuUy claiming, 
in his vindication of himself, the power of explaining the measures 
be proposes, not, Eloquence in persuading their adoption.'* And 
accordingly a skilful orator seldom fails to notice and extol the elo- 
quence of his opponent, and to warn the hearers against being misled 
by it. 

There is indeed a class of persons, and no inconsiderable one, who 
have a suspicion and dread of aU intellectual superiority. Such, 
especially, are men who possess, and are proud of, the advantages of 
birth, rsmk, high connexions, and wealth, while they are deficient in 
others, and have a half-consciousness of that deficiency ; — who, being 
partly conscious of their own ignorance, dislike, dread, and endeavour 
to despise, extensive knowledge ; — who being half aware of their own 
dulness, (which they call " common-sense,'' and " sound discretion,'') 
eagerly advocate that maxim which, it has been well remarked, has 
been sdways a favourite with dunces, that a man of genius is unfit for 
business; — and who accordingly regard with a curious mixture of 
disdain, jealousy, and alarm, any of those superior intellectual quali- 
fications which seem to threaten rivalry to the kind of advantages 
possessed by themselves. 

But it is only a particular class of men that are subject to this 
kind of dread. Eloquence, on the other hand, is, in some degree, 
dreaded by all ; and the reputation for it, consequently, will always 
be, in some degree, a disadvantage. 

It is a peculiarity therefore in the Ehetorical art, that in it, more 
than in any other, vanity has a direct and immediate tendency to 
interfere with the proposed object Excessive vanity may indeed, in 
various ways, prove an impediment to success in other pursuits ; but 
in the endeavour to persuade, all wish to appear excellent in that 
art, operates as a hinderance. A Poet, a Statesman, or a Greneral, 
&c., though extreme covetousness of applause may mislead them, 
will, however, attain their respective Ends, certainly not the less for 
being admired as excellent, in Poetry, Politics, or War : but the 
Orator attains his End the better the less he is regarded as an Ora- 
tor. If he can make the hearers believe that he is not only a stran- 
ger to all unfair artifice, but even destitute of all persuasive skill 
whatever, he will persuade them the more effectually,'^ and if there 
ever could be an absolutely perfect Orator, no one would (at the 
time at least) discover that he was so.'' 

31 See the Motto, which is fh>m his speech, queen's answer, supposing her to haye been 

22 ^' I am no orator, as Brutus is,'* 6tc. — Overpowered by Jeannie's entreaties, ^This is 
Shaksp. Julius Caesar. eloquence,* is still worse. Had it been elo> 

23 The following passage from a review of q'leuce, it must necessarily have been unper- 
*^The Heurt of Mid-Lothian " co'ncides pre- coived by the queen. If there is any art of 
cisely with what has been here remarked : which celare artem is the l^asis, it is this. The 
<* We cannot bestow the same unqualified instant it peeps out, it defeats its own object, 
praiso on another celebrated scene, Jeaunie*s by diverting our attention from the subject to 
Interview with Queen Caroline. Jeannie*s the spealiLer, and that, with a suspicion of his 
pleading appears to us much too rhetorical for sophistry equal to our admiration of his inge- 
ue person and fbr the occasion : and the muty. A man who, in answer to an eaniMt 
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It is true, a general repntation for eloquence will often gain a man 
great influence; especially in a free Country, governed in great 
measure by means of Party, having open Debates, and appeals made 
to public opinion through the Press. In sudi a Country, — ^next to 
the reputation of great political wisdom, spotless integrity, and 
zealous public-spirit, — there is nothing more influential than the rep- 
ntation of being a powerful speaker. He who is sure to detect and 
fikilfully expose any error of his opponents, and who may be relied 
on, if not to propose always good measures, at least never to propose 
any of which he cannot give a plausible vindication^ and always to 
furnish, for those already prepared to side with him, some specious 
reasons to justify their vote, — sufch a man will be regarded as a pow- 
erful supporter, and a formidable adversary. But this is not at va- 
riance with what has been above said. For though a reputation for 
eloquence, generally^ is thus influential, still in each individual case 
that arises, the more is thought of the eloquence of the speaker^ the 
less, of the strength of his cause ; and consequently the less will he 
be, reallv, persuasive. And it may be added, that, in proportion as 
he has the skill to transfer the admiration from his eloquence to his 
supposed political wisdom, the more will his influence be increased. 
And it is nearly the same with a Pleader. A reputation, generally, 
for eloquence will gain him clients ; but, in each particular pleading, 
will tend to produce distrust, in proportion as the force of what he 
urges is attributed rather to his ingenuity than to the justice of the 
cause. And again, as far as he can succeed in transferring the ad- 
miration from his eloquence, to his supposed soundness in Law, his 
influence will in the same degree be increased. And universally, if, 
along with a character for eloquence, a man acquires (as he often 
will) the character of being fond of displaying it, by speaking on all 
occasions, and on all subjects, well or ill understood, and of some- 
. times choosing the wrong side as affording more scope for his inge- 
nuity, this will greatly lessen his influence. 

The above considerations may serve to account for the fact which 
Cicero remarks upon {De Oratore^ book i.) as so inexplicable ; viz. 
the small number of persons who, down to his time, had obtained 
high reputation as orators, compared with those who had obtained 
eminence in other pursuits. Few men are destitute of the desire of 
admiration ; and most are especially ambitious of it in the pursuit to 
which they have chiefly devoted themselves ; the Orator therefore ia 
continually tempted to sacrifice the substance to the shadow, by aim- 
ing rather at the admiration of the hearers, than their conviction ; 
and thus to fail of that excellence in his art which he might other- 

ftddrew to the feelings of his hearer, Is told, see your sister,' he began, * if you tell me '— 

* you have spoken eloquently,' feels that he has then interrupting himself, he added in a more 

failed. Effle, ^ben she entreats Sharpitlaw to hurried tone, *no, you shall see your us'er, 

allow her to see her sister, is eloquent ; and whether you tell me or no.* " — QiMrt«r/y Jt«* 

bis answer accordingly betrays perfect uncon- ot>j0,No II. p. 118. 
soioumess that she has been so; ^ You shall 
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wise be well-qualified to attain, through the desire of a reputation for 
it. And on the other hand, some may have been really persuasive 
speakers, who yet may not have ranked high in men's opinion, and 
may not have been known to possess that art of which they gave 
proof by their skilful concealment of it. There is no point, in short, 
in which report is so little to be trusted. 

If I were asked to digress a little from my subject, and to say 
what I should recommend in point of morality and of p^u^^^t ^„^ 
prudence, to the Speaker or Writer, and to those whom consciemiom 
he addresses, with respect to the precept just given, I ^'*^^^' 
should in reply, counsel him who wishes to produce a permanent 
effect, (for I am not now adverting to the case of a barrister,) to 
keep on the side of what he believes to be truth ; and, avoiding all 
sophistry, to aim only at setting forth that truth as strongly as pos- 
sible, (combating, of course, any unjust personal prejudice against 
himself,) without any endeavour to gain applause for his own abili- 
ties. If he is himself thoroughly convinced, and strongly impressed, 
and can keep clear of the seductions of vanity, he will be more likely 
in this way to gain due credit for the strength of his cause, than by 
yielding to a feverish anxiety about the opinion that others may form 
of him. And as I should of course advise the reader or hearer to 
endeavour, in each case, to form his judgment according to the real 
and valid arguments urged, and to regulate his feelings and senti- 
ments according to what the case justly calls for, so, with a view to 
this end, I would suggest these two cautions ; first, to keep in mind 
that there is danger of over-rating as well as of under-rating the elo- 
quence of what is said ; and that to attribute to the skill of the ad- 
vocate what really belongs to the strength of his cause, is just as 
likely to lead to error as the opposite mistake : and secondly, to 
remember that when the feelings are strongly excited, they are not 
necessarily overexcited : it may be that they are only brought into 
the state which the occasion fully justifies ; or even that they still 
fbll short of this." 

§3. 

Of the three points which Aristotle directs the orator to claim 
credit for, it might seem at first sight that one, viz. 
" Good- will,'' is unnecessary to be mentioned; since for^TOS^wfn 
Ability and Integrity would appear to comprehend, in «« well as 
most cases at least, all that is needed. A virtuous man, i^J^ue. 
it may be said, must wish well to his countrymen, or to 
any persons whatever whom he may be addressing. But on a more 
attentive consideration, it will be manifest that Aristotle had good 
reason for mentioning this head. If the speaker were believed to 
wish well to his Country , and to every individual of it, yet if he 
were suspected of being unfriendly to the political or other Farty 

24 See Pftrt II. Chap. L 1 3. 

7* 
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to which his hearers belonged, they would listen to him with preju- 
dice. The abilities and the conscientiousness of Phocion seem not to 
have been doubted by any ; but these were so far from gaining him 
a favourable hearing among the Democratical party at Athens, (who 
knew him to be no friend to Democracy,) that they probably dis- 
trusted him the more ; as one whose public spirit would iaduce him, 
and whose talents might enable him, to subvert the existing Consti- 
tution. 

One of the most powerful engines, accordingly, of the orator, ia 

Part irit *^^^ ^^^ ^^ appeal to party-spirit. Party-spirit may, 
^"^^ ' indeed, be considered in another point of view, as one of 
the Passions which may be directly appealed to, when it can be 
brought to operate in the direction required ; i. e. when the conduct 
the writer or speaker is recommending appears likely to gratify party- 
spirit ; but it is the indirect appeal to it which is now under con- 
sideration ; viz. the favour, credit, and weight which the speaker 
will derive from appearing to be of the same party with the hearers, 
or at least not opposed to it. And this is a sort of credit which he 
may claim more openly and avowedly than any other ; and he may 
likewise throw discredit on his opponent in a less offensive, but not 
less effectual manner. A man cannot say in direct terms, ^^ I am a 
wise and worthy man, and my adversary the reverse :" but he is 
allowed to say, " I adhere to the principles of Mr. Pitt, or of Mr, 
Fox;" — " I am a friend to Presbyterianism, or to Episcopacy," — 
(as the case may be,) and " my opponent, the reverse ;" which is not 
regarded as an offence against modesty, and yet amounts virtually 
to as strong a self-commendation, and as decided vituperation, in the 
eyes of those imbued with party-spirit, as if every kind of merit and 
of demerit had been enumerated : for to zealous party^men, zeal for 
their party will very often either imply, or stand as a substitute for, 
every other kind of worth.^* 

'Hard, indeed, therefore is the task of him whose object is to 
counteract party-spirit, and to soften the violence of those prejudices 
which spring from it.*" His only resource must be to take care that 
he give no ground for being supposed imbued with the violent and 

S5 One of the strangest phenomena of the occupation, deem him, however respectable in 

present day is the Icind of deference shown by character, hardly fit company for themselves, 

men of each part^ for the authority of the He woida be, as a man, lowered in their esti- 

Newspapers of their respective parties; both mation, by the very circumstance which gives 

in respect of facts and of opinions. him, as a writer, a complete control over their 

A stranger from a distant country would judgment, 
probably suppose that the writer to whom be 26 Of all the prepossessions in the minds of 
saw thousands habitually surrendering their the hearers, winch tend to impede or counter- 
Judgment, must be a person well-known to act the design of the speaker, party-spirit, 
them, and highly respected bv them. He where it happens to prevail, is the most perni- 
would be much surprised to And that most of cious ; being at once the most inflexible, and 
thenr. did not even Icnow who he was. But the most unjust. • • • * * Violent party- 
great indeed would be his astonishment at men not only lose all sympathy with those of 
finding that many of these very persons, if they the opposite side, but even contract an antipa- 
chanced to meet the Editor in society, and were thy to them. This, on some occasions, even 
inclined fh>m what they saw of him to estimate the divinest eloquence will not surmount— 
him highly, would, u soon as tbey learnt hia CampbeWa Rhetorie, 
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onjust prejudices of the opposite party, — that he gives his audience 
credit, (since it rarely happens but that each party has some tenets 
that are reasonable,) for whatever there may be that deserves praise, 
— ^that he proceed gradually and cautiously in removing the errors 
with which they are infected, and above all, that he studiously dis- 
claim and avoid the appearance of any thing like a feeling of per- 
sonal hostility, or personal contempt. 

If the orator's character can be sufficiently established in respect 
of Ability, and also of Good-will towards the hearers, 
it might at first sight appear as if this would be suffi- ^^^^JriJ' 
cient ; since the former of these would imply the Power, requisite. 
and the latter the Inclination, to give the best advice, 
whatever might be his Moral character. But Aristotle (in his 
'^ Politics ") justly remarks that this last is also requisite to be in- 
sisted on, in order to produce entire confidence ; for, says he, though 
a man cannot be suspected of wanting Good-will towards himself ^ 
yet many very able men act most absurdly, even in their own 
affairs, for want of Moral virtue ; being either blinded or overcome 
by their Passions, so as to sacrifice their own most important In- 
terests to their present gratification ; and much more, therefore, may 
they be expected to be thus seduced by personal temptations, in the 
advice they give to others. Pericles, accordingly, in the speech 
which has been already referred to, is represented by Thucydides as 
insisting not only on his political ability and his patriotism, but also 
on his unimpeached integrity, as a qualification absolutely necessary 
to entitle him to their confidence ; " for the man," says he, ^^ who 
possesses every other requisite, but is overcome by the temptation 
of interest, will be ready to sell every thing for the gratification of 
his avarice." 

It may be added that a Pleader often finds it advisable to aim at 
establishing — ^in reference to the feelings entertained 
towards himself — ^what maybe regarded as a distinct aPiea^tw 
point from any of the above ; namely, the sincerity of ^ ^'^ ®^^ 
his own conviction. In any description of composition, 
except the Speech of an Advocate^ a man's maintaining a certain 
conclusion, is a presumption that he is convinced of it himself. 
Unless there be some special reason for doubting his integrity and 
good-faith, he is supposed to mean what he says, and to use argu- 
ments that are at least satisfactory to himself. But it is not so with 
a Pleader; who is understood to be advocating the cause of the 
client who happens to have engaged him, and to have been equally 
ready to take the opposite side. The fullest belief in his uprightness, 
goes no further, at the utmost, than to satisfy us that he would not 

Elead a cause which he was conscious was grossly unjust, and that 
e would not resort to any unfair artifices.^' But to allege all that 
can fjEurly be urged on behalf of' his client, even though, as a judge, 

97 Seo the Diacovne appended to ttUa Part. 
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he might be inclined to decide the other w&j, is regarded as hia 
professional duty. 

If however he can indnce a Jury to believe not only in his own 
general integrity of character, but also in his sincere conviction of 
the justice of his client's cause, this will give great additional weight 
to his pleading, since he will thus be regarded as a sort of toitness in 
the cause. And this accordingly is aimed at, and often with success, 
by practised Advocates. They employ the language, and assume 
the manner, of full belief, and strong feeling. 

§4. 

From what has been said of the Speaker's recommendation of him- 
self to the audience, and establishment of his authority 
Sponenu^' with them, sufficient rules may readily be deduced for 
the analogous process, — the depreciation of an opponent. 
Both of these, and especially the latter, under the offensive title of 
personality^ are by many indiscriminately decried as unfair rhetor- 
ical tricks : and doubtless they are, in the majority of cases, sophist- 
ic&ily employed : and by none more effectually than by those who 
are perpetually declaiming against such Fallacies ; the unthinking 
hearers not being prepared to expect any, from one who represents 
himself as holding them in such abhorrence. But surely it is not in 
itself an unfair topic of argument, in cases not admitting of decisive 
and unquestionable proof, to urge that the one party deserves the 
hearers' confidence, or that the other is justly an object of their dis- 
trust. ** If the measure is a good one," it has been said, " will it 
become bad because it is supported by a bad man ? if it is bad, will 
it become good, because supported by a good man ? If the measure 
be really inexpedient, why not at once show that it is so ? Your 
producing these irrelevant and inconclusive arguments, in lieu of di- * 
rect ones, though not suf^cient to prove that the measure you thus 
oppose is a good one, contributes to prove that you yourself regard 
it is a good one." Now to take thus for granted, that, in every case, 
decisive arguments to prove a measure bad or good, independent of 
all the consideration of the character of its advocates, could be found, 
and also could be made clear to the 'persons addressed^ is a manifest 
begging of the question. There is no doubt that the generality of 
men are too much disposed to consider more, who proposes a 
measure, than what it is that is proposed : and a warning against an 
excessive tendency to this way of judging, is reasonable, and may be 
useful ; nor should any one escape censure who confines himself to 
these topics, or dwells principally on them, in cases where " direct" 
arguments are to be expected ; but they are not to be condemned in 
toto as " irrelevant and inconclusive," on the ground that they are 
only probable, and not in thenl^selves decisive. It is only in matters 
of strict science, and that too, in arguing to scientific men, that the 
character of the advocates (as well as all other probable Arguments) 
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should be wholly put out of the question. Is every one chargeable 
with weakness or absurdity who believes that the earth moves round 
the Sun, on the authority of Astronomers, without having himself 
scientifically demonstrated it ? 

And it is remarkable that the necessity of allowing some weight 
to this consideration, in political matters, increases in chanicterof 
proportion as any country enjoys &free governmerU. If those who 
all the power be in the hands of a few of the higher or- SSkuref"^ 
ders, who have the opportunity at least, of obtaining ™ost 
education, it is conceivable, whether probable, or not, fraeGovero^ 
that they may be brought to try each proposed measure ^^^^ 
exclusively on its intrinsic merits, by abstract arguments ; but can 
any man, in his senses, really believe that ^he great mass of the 
people, or even any considerable portion of them, can ever^possess 
so much political knowledge, patience in investigation, and sound 
Logic, (to say nothing of candour,) as to be able and willing to 
judge, and to judge correctly, of every proposed political measure, 
in the abstract, without any regard to their opinion of the persons 
who propose it ? And it is evident, that in every case in which the 
hearers are not completely competent judges, they not only will, but 
must, take into consideration the characters of those wha propose, 
support, or dissuade any measure ; — ^the persons they are connected 
with, — the designs they may be supposed to entertain, &c. ; though, 
undoubtedly, an excessive and exclusive regard to Persons rather than 
Arguments, is one of the chief Fallacies against which men ought to 
be cautioned. 

But if the opposite mode of judging, in every case, were to be 
adopted without limitation, it is plain that children could not be 
educated. Indeed, happily for the world, most of them, who should 
be allowed to proceed on this plan, would, in consequence, perish in 
childhood. A pious Christian again has the same implicit reliance 
on his Grod, even where unable to judge of the reasonableness of his 
commands and dispensations, as a dutiful and affectionate child has 
on a tender parent. Now though such a man is of course regarded 
by an Atheist as weak and absurd, it is surely on account of his 
belief, not of his coftsequent cartdtict, that he is so regarded. Even 
Atheists would in general admit that he is acting reasonably, on the 
mpposition that there is a God, who has revealed Himself to Man. 

In no way, perhaps, are men, not bigoted to party, more likely to 
be misled by their favouraUe or unfavourable judgment 
of their advisers, than in what relates to the authority d^y^^i^om 
derived from Experience. Not that Experience ought wippoaed 
not to be allowed to have great weight : but that men *p®"®°<* 
are apt not to consider with sufficient attention, what it is that con- 
stitutes Experience in eaeh point ; so that frequently one man shall 
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have credit for much Experience, in what relates to the matter in 
hand, and another, who, perhaps, possesses as much, or more, shall 
be underrated as wanting it. The vulgar, of all ranks, need to be 
warned, first, that time alone does not constitute Experience ; so 
that many years may have passed over a man^s head, without his 
even having had the same opportunities of acquiring it, as another, 
much younger : secondly, that the longest practice in conducting any 
business in one way, does not necessarily confer any experience in 
conducting it in a different way : e. g. an experienced Husbandman, 
or Minister of State, in Persia, would be much at a loss in Europe ; 
and if they had some things less to learn than an entire novice, on 
the other hand they would have much to unlearn : and, thirdly, that 
merely being conversant about a certain class of subjects^ does not 
confer Experience in a case, where the Operations, and the JSnd 
proposed, are different. It is said that there was an Amsterdam 
merchant, who had dealt largely in corn all his life, who had never 
seen a field of wheat growing : this man had doubtless acquired, by 
Experience, an accurate judgment of the qualities of each descrip- 
tion of corn,— of the best methods of storing it, — of the arts of 
buying and selling it at proper times, &c. ; but he would have been 
greatly at a loss in its ciiUivation ; though he had been, in a certain 
way, long conversant about corn. Nearly similar is the Experience 
of a practised Lawyer, (supposing him to be nothing more,) in a 
case of Legislation. Because he has been long conversant about 
Law, the unreflecting attribute great weight to his legislative judg- 
ment ; whereas his constant habits of fixing his thoughts on what the 
law is, and withdrawing it from the irrelevant question of what the 
law ought to be ; — ^his careful observance of a multitude of rules, 
(which afford the more scope for the display of his skill, in propor- 
tion as they are arbitrary and unaccountable,) with a studied indif- 
ference as to that which is foreign from his business, the convenience 
or inconvenience of those Kules — ^may be expected to operate un- 
favourably on his judgment in questions of Legislation: and are 
likely to counterbalance the advantages of his superior knowledge, 
even in such points as do bear on the question. 

Again, a person who is more properly to be regarded as an An- 
Authorit tiquarian than any thing else, will sometimes be regarded 

attributed to as high authority in some subject respecting which he 
Antiquariana. ^^^ perhaps little or no real knowledge or capacity, if 
he have collected a multitude of facts relative to it. Suppose for 
instance a man of much reading, and of retentive memory, but of 
unphilosophical mind, to have amassed a great collection of particu- 
lars respecting the writers on some science, the times when they 
flourished, the numbers of their followers, the editions of their 
works, &c., it is not unlikely he may lead both others and himself 
into the belief that he is a great authority in that Science ; when 
perhaps he may in reality know — though a great deal ahotU it— 
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nothing of it (see Logic, Introd. § 1, p. 3.) Such a man's mind, 
compared with that of one really versed in the subject, is like an 
antiquarian armoury, full of curious old weapons, — many of them 
the more precious from having been long since superseded, — ^as com- 
pared with a well-stocked arsenal, containing all the most approved 
warlike implements fit for actual service. 

In matters connected with Political-Economy, the experience of 
practiced men is often appealed to in opposition to those 
who are called Theorists ; even though the latter per- JJ^JfJif ** 
haps are deducing conclusions from a wide induction of conadtutea 
facts, while the experience of the others will often be mattCTs^of 
found only to amount to their having been long conver- ^^***' 
sant with the details of office, and having all that time 
gone on in a certain beaten track, from which they never tried, or 
witnessed, or even imagined a deviation. 

So also the authority derived from experience of ?k practical Miner, 

--i, e. one who has wrought all his life in one mine, — ^will sometimes 

delude a speculator into a vain search for metal or coal, against the 

opinion perhaps of Theorists^ i. e. persons of extensive geological 

observation. 

^' It may be added, that there is a proverbial maxim which bears 
witness to the advantage sometimes possessed by an observant 
byst&nder over those actually engaged in any transaction : — *• The 
looker-on often sees more of the game than the players.' Now the 
looker-on is precisely [in Greek Beta^g ] the ThwrisL 

" When then you find any one contrasting^ in this and in other 
subjects, what he calls * experience,' with ' theory,' you vrill usually 
perceive on attentive examination, that he is in reality comparing 
the results of a confined^ with that of a tender , experience ; — ^a more 
imperfect and crude theory, with one more cautiously framed, and 
based on a more copious induction."** 

The consideration then of the character of the speaker, and of his 
opponent, being of so much importance, both as a legitimate source 
of Persuasion, in many instances, and also as a topic of Fallacies, it 
is evidently incumbent on the orator to be well- versed in this branch 
of the art, with a view both to the justifiable advancement of his 
own cause, and to the detection and exposure of unfair artifice in an 
opponent. It is neither possible, nor can it in justice be expected, 
that this mode of persuasion should be totally renounced and ex- 
ploded, great as are the abuses to which it is liable ; but the speaker 
is bound, in conscience, to abstain from those abuses himself; and, 
in prudence, to be on his guard against them in others. 

To enumerate the various kinds of impressions favourable and 
unfavourable, that hearers or readers may entertain con- 
cerning any one, would be tedious and superfluous. But ^JSJiSLc^ 
it may be worth observing, that a charge of inconsist- 

88 See PoUUcaUEoonomy, L«ct. HI. p. 68. 
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encyy as it is one of the most disparaging, is also one that is perhapa 
the most frequently urged with effect, on insufficient grounds 
Strictly speaking, inconsistency (such at least as a wise and good 
man is exempt from) iff the maintaining at the swrne time of two 
contradictory propositions ; whether expressed in language, or im- 
plied in sentiments or conduct. As e, g. if an author,^' in an argic- 
mentative work, while he represents every syllogism as futile and 
fallacious reasoning, admits that aU reasoning may be exhibited in 
the form of syllogisms ; or, if the same person who censures and 
abhors oppression, yet practises it towards others ; or if a man pre- 
scribes two medicines which neutralize each other's effects, &>c. 

But a man is often censured as inconsistent, if he changes his plans 
Different ^^ ^^® opinions on any point. And certainly if he does 

notions of this often, and lightly, that is good ground for withhold- 
inconristencsr. j^g confidence from him. But it would be more precise 
to characterize him ^a fickle and unsteady, than as inconsistenJb ; be- 
cause this use of the term tends to confound one fault with another ; 
viz. with the holding of two incompatible opinions at once. 

But moreover a man is often charged with inconsistency for ap- 
proving some parts of a book, — system, — character, &c., and disap- 
proving others;— for being now an advocate for peace, and now, for 
war ; — ^in short, for accommodating his judgment or his conduct to 
the circumstances before him, as the mariner sets his sails to the 
wind. In this case there is not even any change of mind implied ; 
yet for this a man is often taxed with inconsistency ; though in many 
instances there would even be an inconsistency in the opposite proce- 
dure ; e.g.\si not shifting the sails, when the wind changes. 

In the other case indeed, — when a man does change his mind, — ^he 
implies some error, either first or last. But some errors every man 
is liable to, who is not infallible. He therefore who prides himself 
on his consistency, on the ground of resolving never to change his 
plans or opinions, does virtually (unless he means to proclaim him- 
self either too dull to detect his mistakes, or too obstinate to own 
them) lay claim to infallibility. And if at tiie same time he ridicules 
(as is often done) the absurdity of a claim to infallibility, he is guilty 
of a gross inconsistency in the proper and primary sense of the word. 

But it is much easier to boast of consistency than to preserve it. 
For, as, in the dark, or in a fog, adverse troops may take post near 
each other, without mutual recognition, and consequently without 
contest, but soon as daylight comes, the weaker gives place to the 
stronger ; so, in a misty and darkened mind, the most incompatible 
opinions may exist together without any perception of their discrep- 
ancy ; till the understanding becomes sufficiently enlightened to enable 
the man to reject the less reasonable opinions, and retain the opposite. 

It may be added, that it is a very fair ground for disparaging any 
one's judgment, if he maintains any doctrine or i^stem, avwedJ^ 

39 D.4l«w»rt, 
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for the sake of consistency. That must always be a bad reason. If 
the system &c. is right, you should pursue it because it is right, and 
not because you have pursued it hitherto ; if it is wrong, your hav- 
ing once committed a fault is a poor reason to give for persisting in 
it. He therefore who makes such an avowal may fairly be considered 
as thenceforward entitled to no voice in the question. His decision 
having been already given, once for all, with a resolution not to re- 
consider it, or to be open to conviction from any fresh arguments, 
his re-declarations of it are no more to be reckoned repeated acts of 
judgment, than new impressions from a stereotype plate are to be 
regarded as new Editions. In ''short, according to the proverbial 
phrase, " His bolt is shot." 

It only remains to observe, on this head, that (as Aristotle teaches) 
the place for the disparagement of an opponent is, for the first 
speaker, near the close of his discourse, to weaken the force of what 
may be said in reply ; and, for the' opponent, near the opening, to 
lessen the influence of what has been already said. 

§6. 

Either a personal prejudice, such as has been just mentioned, or 
iome other passion unfavourable to the speaker^s object, 
may already exist in the minds of the hearers, which it p^^onstS^be 
must be his business to allay. allayed or 

It is obvious that this will the most effectually be 
done, not by endeavouring to produce a state of perfect calmness and 
apathy, but by exciting some contrary emotion. And here it is to 
be observed that some passions may be, rhetoricalli/ speaking, oppo- 
site to eaqh other, though in strictness they are not so ; viz. when- 
ever they are incompatible with each other. E. G. The opposite, 
strictly speaking, to Anger, would be a feeling of Grood-will and ap- 
probation towards the person in question ; but it is not by the ex- 
citement of this, alone, that Anger may be allayed ; for Fear is, 
practically, contrary to it also ; as is remarked by Aristotle, who 
philosophically accounts for this, on the principle that- Anger, im- 
plying a desire to inflict punishment, must imply also a supposition 
that it' is possible to do so; and accordingly men do not, he says, feel 
Anger towards one who is so much superior as to be manifestly out 
of their reach ; and the object of their Anger ceases to be so, as soon 
as he becomes an object of Apprehension. Of course the converse 
also of this holds good ; Anger, when it prevails, in like manner 
subduing Fear. Savage nations, accordingly, having no military dis- 
cipline, are accustomed to work themselves up into a frenzy of rage 
by their war-songs and dances, in order to excite themselves to 
courage." Compassion, likewise, may be counteracted either by 

30 See Arist. ^BikL*" B. XL in his Treatises on ^Opyfi and *60os; and '"Ethics," B. III. on 
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Disapprobation, by Jealousy, by Fear, by Ridicule, or by Disgust 
and Horror ; and Envy, either by Grood-will, or by Contempt. 

This is the more necessary to be attended to, in order that the 
Orator may be on his guard against inadvertently defeating his 
own object, by exciting feelings at variance with those he is en- 
deavouring to produce, though not strictly contrary to them. Aris 
totle accordingly notices, with this view, the difference between the 
" Pitiable," (ileeipbf,) and the " Horrible or Shocking," {dsiv6f,) 
which, as he observes, excite different feelings, destructive of each 
other ; so that the' Orator must be warned, if the former is his ob- 
ject, to keep clear of any thing that may excite the latter. 

The remark, cited by Aristotle, of the Khetorician Gorgias, that 
the serious arguments of an opponent are to be met by 
ridicule^ and his ridicule, by serious argument, (which is 
evidently one that might be extended, in principle, to other feelings 
besides the sense of the ludicrous,) is, of course, only occasionally 
applicable in practice ; and considerable tact is requisite for per- 
ceiving suitable occasions, and employing them judiciously. For, a 
failure does great injury to him who makes the attempt. If you 
very gravely deprecate some ridicule that has been thrown out, with- 
out succeeding in destroying its force, you increase its force ; be- 
cause a contrast between the solemn and the ludicrous heighteuEk 
the effect of the latter. And if, again, you attempt unsuccessfully 
to make a jest of what the persons addressed regard as strong ar- 
guments, and serious subjects, you raise indignation or contempt ; 
and are also considered as having, confessedly, no serious and valid 
objections to offer. 

Of course, regard must be had to the character of those you are 
addressing. If these are ignorant of the subject, superficial, and 
unthinking, they will readily join in ridicule of such reasoning as 
the better-informed and more judicious would despise them for not 
appreciating. And again, they may easily be brought (as has been 
remarked above. Part I. Chap. III. § 7,) to regard a valid argument 
which exposes to ridicule some sophistry, as nothing more than 
a joke." 

But when you wish to expose to ridicule something really deserv- 
ing of it which has been advanced seriously, or to rescue from ridi- 
cule what has been unfairly made a jest of, it will usually be ad- 

31 It is almost saperfluous to remark, that an incapacity for any tender or kindly aeiiti- 
there is a dignified and an andignifled way of ment,— any such person, though he may man- 
employing either irony or any kind of ridicule, ifest such ability as to make one dread him 
The sort of character which Aristotle calls for an opponent, is likely to be still more d&n- 
** Bomolochua^ — answering apparently to what gerous to the cause he espouses, 
we call in colloquial language a **wag," or a And it is a common practice of skilful 00- 
** iack'pudding,*'— one who lays himself out to phists to confound with such a character as 
divert the hearers or readers at any cost ; or one of these last, any one, however opposite to 
any one, again, who displays a flippant and it, who may have successfully derided some 
triflingleviiyof character that seems incapable absurdity they may have been maintaining: 
if viewing anvthing seriously, or such a tone and thus to hold him up to detestatimi and 
' f heartless and nnfeeltm{ mockery as denotes scoriu 
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Visible to keep a little aloof, for a time, from the very point in 
question, till you have brought men's minds, by the introduction of 
suitable topics, into the mood required, — the derisive, or the serious, 
as the case may be, — and then to bring them up to that point, 
prepared to view it quite differently from what they had done. And 
if this be skilfully managed, the effect will sometimes be very 
striking. 

Such a procedure, it should be added, is sometimes (as 1 have 
above remarked. Part I. Chap. III. ^ 7,) adopted unfairly ; that is, 
men who are mortified at finding the absurdity of their conduct, 
their tenets, or their arguments exposed to contemptuous ridicule, 
will often persuade others, and even themselves, that this mortifica- 
tion is a feeling of pious indignation in behalf of a serious or sacred 
subject, against which they falsely represent the ridicule as having 
been directed. Great caution therefore is requisite — as is formerly 
remarked — in employing such a weapon as Ridicule. 

It will often happen that it will be easier to give a new direction 
to the unfavourable passion, than to subdue it ; e. g. to turn the in- 
dignation, or the laughter, of the hearers against a different object. 
Indeed, whenever the case will admit of this, it will generally prove 
the more successftil expedient ; because it does not imply the accom- 
plishment of so great a change in the minds of the hearers. See 
^bove, Chap. II. \ 6. 



Lecture on the Intellectual and Moral Influences of tlie IProfesstons, 
Delivered before the Society of the Dublin Law Institute^ on the 
3 Ut of January, 1 842. [See Note ", page 1 47.] 

Some ancient writer relates of the celebrated Hannibal, that dur- 
ing his stay at some regal court, the evening entertainment on one 
occasion consisted of a discourse, (what we in these days should call 
a " lecture,") which an aged Greek Philosopher, named Phormio, if 
I remember rightly, had the honor of being permitted to deliver 
before the king and courtiers. It was on the qualifications and du- 
ties of a General. The various high endowments — the several 
branches of knowledge, and the multifarious cares and labours ap- 
pertaining to an accomplished military leader, were set forth, as 
most of the hearers thought, with so much ability and elegance, that 
the discourse was received with general applause. But, as was 
natural, eager inquiries were made what was thought of it by so 
emiricnt a master in the art milit?try, as Hannibal. On his opinion 
being asked, he replied with soldier-like bluntness, that he had often 
heard old men talk dotage, but that a greater dotard than Phormio 
he had never met with. 
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He would not however have been reokoned a dotard — ^at least he 
would not have deserred it, (as he did,) — if he had had the sense, 
instead of giving instructions in the military art to one who knew so 
mufih more of it than himself, to have addressed an audience of mili- 
tary men, not as soldiers, but as human beings ; and had set before 
them correctly and clearly, the effects, intellectual and moral, likely 
to be produced on them, as nien, by the study and the exercise of 
their profession. For that is a point on which men of each profess- 
ion respectively are so far from being necessarily the best judges, 
that, other things being equal, they are likely to be rather less com- 
petent judges than those in a different walk of life. 

That each branch of study, and each kind of business, has a ten- 
dency to influence the character, and that any such tendency, if oper- 
ating in excess, exclusively, and unmodified by other causes, is likely 
to produce a corresponding mental disease or defect, is what no one 
t siq^pose would deny. It would be reasonable as an antecedent 
conjecture ; and the confirmation of it by experience is a matter of 
common remark. I have heard of a celebrated surgeon, whose 
attention had been chiefly directed to cases of deformity, who re- 
marked that he scarcely ever met an artisan in the street but he was 
able to assure himself at the first glance what his trade was. He 
could perceive in persons not actually deformed, that particular gaii 
or attitude — that particular kind of departure from exact symmetry 
of form — ^that disproportionate development and deficiency in certain 
muscles, which distinguished, to his anatomical eye, the porter, the 
smith, the horse-breaker, the stone-cutter, and other kinds of labour- 
ers firom each other. And he could see all this, through, and not- 
withstanding, all the individual differences of original structure, and 
of various accidental circumstances. 

Bodily peculiarities of this class may be, according to the degree 
to which they exist, either mere inelegancies hardly worth noticing, 
or slight inconveniences, or serious deformities, or grievous diseases. 
The same may be said of those mental peculiarities, which the sev- 
eral professional studies and habits tend^ respectively, to produce. 
They may be, according to the degree of them, so trifling as not to 
amount even to a blemish ; or slight, or more, serious defects ; or 
cases of complete mental distortion. 

You will observe that I shall throughout confine myself to the 
consideration of the disadvantages and dangers pertaining to each 
profession, without touching on the intellectual and moral heneiUs 
that may result from it. You may often hear from persons gifted 
with what the Ancients called epioeictic eloquence, very admirable 
and gratifying panegyrics on each profession. But with a view to 
practical utility, the consideration of dangers to be guarded against 
is incomparably the most important ; because to men in each respect- 
ive profession, the beneficial results will usually take place even with- 
out their thiidLing about them ; whereas the dangers require to be 
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carefiiUj noted, and habitually contemplated, in order that they may 
he effectually guarded against. A physician who had a friend about 
to settle in a hot climate, would be not so likely to dwell on the ben- 
efits he would derive spontaneously from breathing a warmer air, as 
to warn him of the dangers of sun- strokes and of marsh exhalations. 

And it may be added that a description of the faulty habits which 
the members of each profession are in especial danger of acquiring, 
amounts to a high eulogium on each individual, in proportion as he 
is exempt from those faults. 

To treat fully of such a subject would of course require volumes ; 
but it may be not unsuitable to the present occasion to throw out a 
few slight hints, such as may be sufficient to turn your attention to a 
subject, which appears to me not only curious and interesting, but 
of great practical importance. 

There is one class. of dangers pertaining alike to every profession, 
every branch of study^ — every kind of distinct pursuit. I mean the 
danger in each, to him who is devoted to it, of over-rating its im- 
portance as compared with others ; and again, of unduly extending 
its province. To a man who has no enlarged views, no general cul- 
tivation of mind, and no familiar intercourse with the enlightened 
and the worthy of other classes besides his own, the result must be 
more or less of the several forms of narrow-mindedness. To apply 
to all questions, on all subjects, the same principles and rules of 
judging that are sjiitable to the particular questions and subjects 
about which Ae is especially conversant ; — to bring in those subjects 
and questions on all occasions, suitable or unsuitable ; like the painter 
Horace alludes to, who introduced a cypress tree into the picture of 
a shipwreck ; — to regard his own peculiar pursuit as the one import- 
ant and absorbing interest; — ^to look on all other events, transac- 
tions, and occupations, chiefly as they minister more or less to that ; 
— to view the present state and past history of the world chiefly in 
reference to that ; — and to feel a clanish attachment to the members 
of the p^ticular profession or class he belongs to, 05 a body or class; 
(an attachment, by-the-by, which is often limited to the coHecti've 
dass^ and not accompanied with kindly feelings towards the individ- 
ual members of it,) and to have moire or less an alienation of feeling 
from those of other classes; — all these, and many pther such, are 
symptoms of that narrow-mindedness which is to be found, alike, 
mtttatis mutandis, in all who do not carefully guard themselves 
against it, whatever may be the profession or department of study 
of each." 

Against this kind of danger the best preservative, next to that of 
being thoroughly aware of it, will be found in varied reading and 
varied society ; in habitual intercourse with men, whether living 3r 
dead, — whether personally or in their works, — of different professions 

3S See above, Part L Chap. III. 1 2» on the praramption for and against the Judgment of 
pro 'eMlonid men. 
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and walks of life, and, I may add, of different Countries and differ- 
ent Ages from our own. 

It is remarked, in a work by Bishop Copleston, " that Locke, like 
most other writers on education, occasionally confounds two things, 
which ought to be kept perfectly distinct, viz. that mode of educa- 
tion, which would be most beneficial, as a system^ to society at 
large, with that which would contribute most to the advantage and 
prosperity of an individual. These things are often at variance 
with each other. The former is that alone which deserves the 
attention of a philosopher ; the latter is narrow, selfish, and mer- 
cenary. It is the last indeed on which the world are most eager to • 
inform themselves ; but the persons who instruct them, however 
they may deserve the thanks and esteem of those whom they benefit, 
do no service to mankind. There are but so many good places in 
the theatre of life ; and he who puts us in the way of procuring one 
of them, does to «« indeed a great favour, but none to the whole 
assembly." And in the same work it is further observed, that, 
" In the cultivation of literature is found that common link, which 
among the higher and middling departments of life unites the jar- 
ring sects and subdivisions in one interest ; which supplies common 
topics, and kindles common feelings, unmixed with those narrow 
prejudices, with which all professions are iftore or less infected. The 
knowledge too, which is thus acquired, expands and enlarges the 
mind, excites its faculties, and calls those limbs and muscles into 
freer exercise, which, by too constant use in one direction, not only 
acquire an illiberal air, but are apt also to lose somewhat of their 
native play and energy. And thus, without directly qualifying a 
man for any of the employments of life, it enriches and ennobles all : 
without teaching him the peculiar benefits of any one office or call- 
ing, it enables him to act his part in each of them with better grace 
and more elevated carriage ; andj if happily planned and conducted, 
is a main ingredient in that complete and generous education, which 
fits a man" * to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all 
the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.' " 

But to pass from the consideration of the dangers common to all, 
and to proceed to what is peculiar to each ; I will begin by pointing 
out one or two of those which especially pertain to the clerical 
profession. 

The first that I shall notice is one to which I have frequently 
called attention, as being likely to beset all persons in proportion as 
they are occupied about things sacred ; in discussing, sCnd especially 
in gi^ang instruction on, moral and religious subjects : and the clergy 
accordingly must be the most especially exposed to this danger : to 
the danger, I mean, of that callous indifference, which is proverbially 
apt to be the result of familiarity. On this point there are some 
most valuable remarks by Bishop Butler, which I have adverted to 

S^Milton. 
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on various occasions, and among others, in a portion (which I will 
here take the liberty of citing) of the last unpublished Charge I had 
occasion to deliver. 

" ^ Groing over,' says Bishop Butler, ^ the theory of virtue in oneV 
thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pictures of it ; — ^this is so 
far from necessarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of it in 
him who thus employs himself, that it may harden the mind in a 
contrary course, and render it gradually more insensible, i e. form 
an habit of insensibility to all moral considerations. For, from our 
very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow 
weaker ; thoughts, by often passing through the mind, are felt less 
sensibly. Being accustomed to danger begets intrepidity, i. e. lessens 
fear ; to distress, lessens the passion of pity ; to instances of others' 
mortality, the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these 
two observations together; — that practical habits are formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive impressions grow 
weaker by being repeated upon us ; — ^it must follow that active habits 
may be gradually forming and strengthening, by a course of acting 
v/pon such motives and excitements, while these motives ^nd excite- 
ments themselves are by proportionable degrees growing less sensible, 
i, e, are continually less and less sensibly fdt, even as the active 
habits strengthen. And experience confirms this ; for active prin- 
ciples, at the very same time that they are less lively in perception 
then they were, are found to be somehow wrought more thoroughly 
into the temper and cha,racter, and become more effectual in influ- 
encing our practice. The three things just mentioned may afford 
instances of it : perception of danger is a natural excitement of 
passive fear, and active caution ; and by being inured to danger, 
habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at the same time that the 
former gradually lessens. Perception of distress in others, is a 
natural excitement, passively to pity, and actively to relieve it : but 
let a man set himself to attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed 
persons, and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with 
the various miseries of life with which he muat become acquainted ; 
when yet at the same time, benevolence, considered, not as a passion, 
but as a practical principle of action, will strengthen ; and whilst he 
passively compassionates the distressed less, he will acquire a greater 
aptitude actively to assist and befriend them. So also at the same 
time that the daily instances of men's dying around us, gives us daily 
a less sensible passive feeling, or apprehensith of our own mortality, 
such instances greatly contribute to the strengthening a practical 
regard to it in serious men ; t. e. to forming a habit of acting with a 
constant view to it. And this seems again further to show, that, 
passive impressions^ made upon our minds by admonition, experience, 
example, though they may have a remote efficacy, and a very great 
one, towards forming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise than by inducing us to such a course of action ; and that 
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it is not being affected so and so, but acting^ which forms those 
habits. Only it must always be remembered, that real endeavours 
to enforce good impressions upon ourselves are a species of virtuous 
action.' " Thus far Bishop Butler. " That moral habits," I pro- 
ceeded to say, " can only be acquired by practical efforts, was long 
since remarked by Aristotle; who ridicules those that attended 
philosophical discourses with an expectation of improvement, while 
they contented themselves with listening, understanding, and approv- 
ing ; comparing them to a patient who should hope to regain health 
by listening to his physician^« directions, without following them. 
But he omitted to add, as Bishop Butler has done, that such a pro- 
cedure is much worse than useless ; being positively dangerous. 

" I need hardly remark, that what the author says of virtue, is at 
least equally applicable to religion ; and that consequently, no one 
is so incurably and hopelessly hardened in practical irreligion as one 
who has the most perfect familiarity with religious subjects and 
religious feelings, without having cultivated corresponding active 
principles. It is he that is, emphatically, ^ the barren fig-tree,^ 
which has * no fruit on it, but leaves only !' not, a tree standing 
torpid and destitute of all vegetation, during the winter^s frost or 
summer's drought, and capable of being called into life and produc- 
tiveness, by rain and suns&ine ; but, a tree in full vigour of life and 
growth, whose sap is all diverted from the formation of fruit, and is 
expended in flourishing boughs that bear only barren leaves." 

I need hardly say that the danger I have been now alluding to, 
as it is one which besets each person the more in proportion as he is 
conversant about religious and moral discussions, studies and reflec- 
tions, is accordingly one which the Clergy most especially should 
be vigilantly on their guard against, as being professionally occu- 
pied with this class of subjects. 

They are professionally exposed again to another danger, chiefly 
intellectual, from the circumstance of their having usually to hold 
so much intercourse, in their private ministrations, with persons 
whose reasoning powers are either naturally weak, or very little 
cultivated, or not called forth on those subjects, and on those occa- 
sions, on which they are conversing professionally with a clergyman 
How large a proportion of mankind taken indiscriminately, must be 
expected to fall under one or other of these descriptions, we must be 
well aware : and it is with mankind thus taken indiscriminately , 
that the Clergy in the domestic portion of their ministrations, are to 
hold intercourse. Even a disproportionate share of their attention 
is usually claimed by the poorer, the younger, and in short generally, 
the less educated among their people. Among these there must of 
course always be a large proportion who will be often more readily 
influenced by a fallacious, than by a sound reason ; — ^who will often 
receive readily an insufficient explanation, and will often be prevented 
by ignorance,, or dulness^ or prejudice, from adnpiitting a correct one. 
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And moreover, of those whose qoalifications are higher, as respects 
other subjects, there are not a few who, on moral and religious sub- 
jects, (from various causes,) fall far short of themselves. There are 
not a few, e. g. who, while in the full vigour of body and mind, pay 
little or no attention to any such subjects ; and when enfeebled in 
their mental powers by siekness or sudden terror, or decrepit age, 
will resign themselves to indiscriminate credulity — ^who at one time 
will listen to nothing , and at another, will listen to any thing. 

With alt these classes of persons, then, a clergyman is led, in the 
course of his private duty, to have much intercourse. And that 
such intercourse is likely to be any thing but improving to the 
reasoning faculties — to their development, or their correction, or 
even to sincerity and fairness in the exercise of them, is sufficiently 
evident. The danger is one which it is important to have clearly 
before us. When a man of good sense distinctly perceives it, and 
carefully and habitually reflects on it, he will not be much at a loss 
as to the means by which it is to be guarded against. 

You will observe that I have pointed out under this head a moral^ 
as well as an intellectual danger. And in truth the temptation is 
by no means a weak one, even to one who is far from an insincere 
character altogether, to lead ignorant, o^ ill-educated, and prejudiced 
men into what he is convinced is best for them, by unsound reasons, 
when he finds them indisposed to listen to sound ones ; thus satis- 
fying his conscience that he is making a kind of compensation^ since 
there really are good grounds (though tbey cannot see them) for the 
conclusion he advocates ; till he acquires a habit of tampering with 
truth, and finally loses all reverence and all relish for it*^ 

Another class of dangers, and perhaps the greatest of all to which 
the Clergy are professionally exposed, and which b the last I shall 
mention, is the temptation to prefer popularity to truth, and the 
present comfort and gratification of the people to their ultimate 
welfare. The well-known fable of Mahomet and the mountain, 
which he found it easier to go to, himself, than to make the moun- 
tain come to him, may be regarded as a sort of allegorical type of 
any one who seeks to give peace of conscience and satisfaction to his 
hearers, and to obtain applause for himself, by bringing his doctrine 
and language into a coi&formity with the inclinations and the con- 
duct of his hearers, rather than by bringing the character of the 
hearers into a conformity with what is true and right. Not that 
there arc many, who are, in the outset at least, so unprincipled as 
deliberately to suppress essential truths, or to inculcate known false- 
hood, for the sake of administering groundless comfort, or gaining 
applause ; but as '^ a gift " is said in Scripture to ^^ blind the eyes,'' 
so, the bribe of popularity (especially when the alternative is per- 
haps severe censure, and even persecution) is likely, by little and 
little, to bias the judgment, — to blind the eyes first to the import- 

)1 S^ VmK^ on t'PhpQf FnuMta,** Thinl SctIm; awl Dr. We«t*i Diaeoone on *< Rmem*.*^ 
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ance, and afterwards to the truth, of unpopular doctrines and pre* 
cepts; and ultimately to bring a man himself to believe what hifl 
hearers wish him to teach. 

Popularity has, of course, great charms for lall classes of men ; 
but in the case of a clergyman it offers this additional temptation ; 
that it is to him, in a great degree, the favourable opiniofl* not merely 
of the world in gentral, or of a multitude assembled on some special 
occasion, but of the very neighbours by whom he is surrounded, and 
with whom he is in habits of daily intercourse. 

There is another most material circumstance also which (in re- 
spect of this point) distinguishes the case of the clerical profession 
from that of any other. It is true that a medical man may be under 
a temptation to flatter his patients with false hopes, to indulge them 
in unsuitable regimen, to substitute some cordial that gives tem- 
porary relief, for salutary but unpleasant medicines, or painful opera- 
tions, such as are really needful for a cure. But those (and there 
are such, as is well known) who pursue such a course, can seldom 
obtain more than temporary success. When it is seen that their 
patients do not ultimately recover, and that all the fair promises 
given, and sanguine hopes raised, end in aggravation of disease, or in 
premature death — ^the bubble bursts ; and men quit these pretenders 
for those whose practice bears the test of experience. These, there- 
fore, are induced by a regard for their own permanent success in 
their profession, as well as by higher motives, to prefer the correct 
and safe mode of treating their patients. But is is far otherwise 
with those whose concern is with the diseases of the soul, not of the 
body — ^with the next life instead of this. Tkeir treatment cannot 
be brought to the same test of experience till the day of Judgment, 
If they shall have deluded both their hearers and themselves by 
" speaking peace when there is no peace," the flattering cordial, how- 
ever deleterious, may remain undetected, and both parties may con- 
tinue in the error all their lives, and the error may even survive 
them." 

So also again in the legal profession ; — rone who gives flattering 
but unsound advice to his clients, or who pleads causes with specious 
elegance, unsupported by accurate legal knowledge, may gain a tera 
porary, but seldom more than a temporary, popularity. It is his 
interest, therefore, no less than his duty, to acquire this accurate 
knowledge : and if he is mistaken on any point, the decisions of a 
Court will give him sufficient warning to be more careful in future. 
But the Court which is finally to correct the other class of mis- 
takes, is the one that will sit on that last great Day, when the tares 
will be finally separated from the wheat, and when the " wood, hay, 
and stubble," that may have been built up on the divine foundatioDp 
by human folly or artifice, will be burned up. 

The Clergy therefore have evidently more need than others to bo 

^ 8m ^'Scvlptim) I(«Telatlon8 of a Future State," Lect. 11 
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on their guard against a temptation, from which they are not, like 
others, protected by considerations of temporal interest, or by the 
lessons of daily experience. 

With regard to the medical profession there used to be (for of 
late I think it is otherwise) a remark almost proverbially common, 
that the members of it were especially prone to infidelity, and even 
to Atheism. And the same imputation was by many persons ex- 
tended to those occupied in such branches of physical science as aro 
the most connected with medicine ; and even to scientific men 
generally. Of late years, as I have said, this impression has be- 
come much less prevalent. 

In a question of fact, such as this, open to general observation, 
there is a strong presumption afforded by the prevalence of any 
opinion, that it has at least some kind of foundation in truth. There 
is a presumption, that either medical men were more generally un- 
believers than the average, or at least, that those of them who were 
so were more ready to avow it. In like manner there is a corre- 
sponding presumption, that in the present generation of medical men 
there is a greater proportion than among their predecessors, who 
are either believers in Revelation, or at least not avowed un- 
believers. 

It will be more probable, however, instead of entering on any 
question as to the amount and extent, present or past, of the danger 
to which I have been alluding, to offer some conjectures as to the 
cause of it 

The one which I conceive occurs the most readily to most men's 
minds is, that a medical practitioner has no Sunday. The character 
of his profession does not admit of his regularly abandoning it for 
one day in the week, and regularly attending public worship along 
with Christians of all classes. Now various as are the modes of 
observing the Lord's-day in different Christian countries, and diverse 
as are the modes of worship, there is perhaps no point in which 
Christians of all ages and countries have been more agreed, than in 
assembling together for some kind of joint worship on the first day 
of the week. And no one I think can doubt, that> independently 
of any edification derived from the peculiar religious services which 
they respectively attend, the mere circumstance of doing something 
every week a5 a religious observance, must have some tendency to 
keep up in men's minds a degree of respect, rational or irrational, 
for the religion in whose outward observances they take a part. 

A physician in considerable practice must, we know, offcen be 
prevented from doing this. And the professional calls, it may be 
added, which make it often impossible for him to attend public wor- 
ship, will naturally tend, by destroying the hcMt^ to keep him away, 
even when attendance is possible. Any thing that a person is pre- 
vented from doing hoMttuiUy^ he is likely habitually to omit. There 
is nothing peculiar in the case of attendance on public worship. 
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The same thing may be observed in many others equally. A man 
placed in ciroumstances which interfere with his forming or keeping 
up domestic habits, or litera/ry habits, or habits of bodily activity ^ is 
likely to be le&s domestic, less literary, more sedentary, than his 
circumstances require. 

I have no doubt that the cause I have now been adverting to does 
operate. But there are otheri^ less obvious perhaps, but I think 
not less important. A religion which represents Man's whole exist- 
ence as divided into two portions, of which his life on earth is every 
war incalculably the smaller, is forcibly brought before the mind in 
a way to excite serious reflections, by such an event as deaths when 
occurring before our eyes, or within our perfect knowledge. Now a 
medical man \& familiar with death ; t. e, with the sight and the idea 
of it. And the indifference which is likely to result &om such famil- 
iarity, I need not here dwell on, further than to refer you to the pas- 
sage of Bishop Butler already cited. 

But moreover death is not only familiar to the physician, but it is 
also familiar to him as the final termination of that state of exist- 
ence with which alone he has professionally any concern. As a 
Christian he may regard it as preparatory to a new state of exist- 
ence; but as a physician he is concerned only with life in this world, 
which it is his business to invigorate and to prolong ; and with death, 
only as the final catastrophe which he is to keep off as long as possi- 
ble, and in reference merely to the physical causes which have pro- 
duced it. 

Now the habit of thus contemplating death must have a tendency 
to divert the mind from reflecting on it with reference to other and 
dissimilar considerations. For it may be laid down as a general 
maxim, that the habit of contemplating any class of objects in such 
and such a particular point of view, tends, so far, to render us the 
less qualified for contemplating them in any other point of view. 
And this maxim, I conceive, is capable of very extensive application 
in reference to oM professional studies and pursuits ; and goes far 
towards furnishing an explanation of their effects on the mind of the 
individual. 

But there is another cause, and the last I shall notice under the 
present head, which I conceive co-operates frequently with those 
above-mentioned : I mean the practice common with many divines 
j>f setting forth certain physiological or metaphysical theories as part 
und parcel of the Christian revelation, or as essentially connected 
irith it. If any of these be unsound, they may, nevertheless, pass 
muster with the generality of readers and hearers ; and however un- 
profitable, may be, to them, at least harmless ; but they present a 
stumbling-block to the medical man, and to the physiologist, who ma^ 
perceive that unsoundness. For example, I have known divines not 
only maintaining the immateriality of the soul as a necessary prelim- 
marv to tl^^ feceptioQ pf Christianity, — as the very basis of Gospel- 
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revelation, — ^but maintaining it by such arguments as go to prove the 
entire independence of mind on matter ; urging, c. g. among others, 
the instances of full manifestation of the intellectual powers in per- 
sons at the point of death. Now this, or the opposite, the physiol- 
ogist will usually explain from the different parts of the bodily frame 
that are affected in each different disease. If he believes the brain 
to be necessarily connected with the mind, this belief will not be 
shaken by the manifestation of mental powers in a person who is 
dying of a disease of the lungs. He will no more infer from thir 
that mind is wholly independent of the body, than he would, thali 
sight is independent of the body, because a man may retain his 
powers of vision when his limbs are crippled. 

The questions concerning materialism I do not mean to enter 
upon : I only wish to call your attention to the mistake common to 
both parties : that of supposing that these questions are vitally con- 
nected with Christianity ; whereas there is not one word relating to 
them in the Christian Scriptures. Indeed even at this day a large 
proportion of sincere Christians among the humbler classes, are de- 
cidedly materialists; though if you inquired of them they would 
deny it, because they are accustomed to confine the word matter to 
things perceptible to the touch ; but their belief in ghosts or spirits 
having been see/t and heard^ evidently implies the possession by these 
of what philosopners reckon attributes of matter. And the disciples 
of Jesus were terrified, we are told, when they saw Him after his 
resurrection, " supposing that they saw a spirit." He convinced 
them, we read, of his being real flesh and blood : but whatever may 
have been their error as to the visible, — and consequently material 
— character of a Spirit, it does not appear that He tnought it essen- 
tial to instruct them on that head. He who believed that Jesus was 
truly risen from the dead, and that the same power would raise up 
his followers at the last day, had secured the foundation of the 
Christian faith. 

It is much to be wished that religious persons would be careful to 
abstain — I do not say, from entering on any physiological or meta 
physical speculations (which they have a perfect right to do) — but 
from mixing up these with Christianity, and making every thing that 
they believe on matters at all connected with religion, a part of their 
religious faith. I remember conversing with an intelligent man on 
the subject of some speculations tending to a revival of the doctrine 
of equivocal generation, which he censured, as leading to Atheism. 
He was somewhat startled on my reminding him that two hundred 
years ago many would have as readily set a man down as an atheist 
who should have denied that doctrine. Both conclusions, I conceive, 
to be alike rash and unwarrantable. 

I cannot but advert in concluding this head, to the danger likely 
to arise from the language of some divines respecting a peaceful or 
taroubled departure, as a sure criterion of a christian or an unchris* 
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tian life. '^ A death-bed's a detector of the heart," is the obseiv^ 
tion of one of them, who is well-known as a poet Now, that a man's 
state of mind on his death-bed is often very much influenced by his 
past life, there is no doubt; but I believe most medical men can 
testify that it is quite as often and as much influenced by the disease 
of which he dies. The effects of certain nervous and other disorders 
in producing distressing agitation^ — of the process of suppuration^ 
in producing d^jression of spirits — the calming and soothing effiects 
of a mortification in its last stage, and many other such phenomena, 
are, I believe, familiar to practitioners. When then they find prom- 
ises and threats boldly held out which are far from being regularly 
fulfilled, — ^when they find various statements confidently made, some 
of which appear to them improbable, and others at variance with 
facts coming under their own experience, they are in danger of draw- 
ing conclusions imfavourable to the truth of Christianity, if they 
apply too hastily the maxim of '-^peritis credendum est in arte sua ;" 
and take for granted on the word of divines that whatever they teach 
as a part of Christianity, really is so ; without making inquiry for 
themselves. They are indeed no less culpably rash in such a proce- 
dure than any one would have been who should reason in a similar 
manner from the works of medical men two or three hundred years 
ago ; who taught the influence of the stars on the human frame — the 
importance of the moon's phases to the efficacy cf medicines, and 
other such fancies. Should any one have thence inferred that astron- 
omy and medicine never could have any claims to attention, and were 
merely idle dreams of empty pretenders, he would not have been 
more rash than a physician or physiologist who judges of Christian- 
ity by the hypotheses of all who profess to teach it 

The effiects, moral and intellectual, of the study and practice of 
THE LAW, is a subject to which T could not have done justice within 
the limits of a single lecture, even had I confined myself to that one 
department. For the Law,— -especially considered in this point of 
view, — is not orte profession, but many — & Judge, an Attorney, a 
Solicitor, a Common-Law Barrister, a Chancery Barrister, a Special 
Pleader, &c., are all occupied with Law; but widely different are 
the effects, advantageous and disadvantageous, likely to be produced 
on their minds by their respective occupations." 

36 It is worth remariking that there is one able to the Public. He obtains wealth and 

point wherein some branches of the Law differ credit for himself and his family ; but any es- 

nom others, and agree with some Professions pecial advantage accruing ftom his superior 

of a totally differeut class. Superior ability and ability, to those who chance to be his ciientSi 
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Conveyancer, are, if combined with integrity, a opposed to : and which party is, on each occar 

pubiic benefit. Tliey confer a service on oer- sion, in the right, must be regarded as an even 

tain individuals, not at the expense of any chance. His death, therefore, would be n 

others : and the death or retirement of a man loss to the Public; only, to those particula 

thus qualified, is a loss to the community. And persons who might have benefited by his su- 

the same may be said of a Physician, a Manu- perior abilities, at their opponents' expeuse, 
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ability. A Pleader^ on the contrary, of powers useful to the Public They are even necessarv. 

flir above the average, i« not, as nicA, serylce> Bat eztraordhMrjf abUitu in an Advocate, if 
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On this point I have thrown out a slight hint in a treatise on 
LOGIC (the joint work of Bishop Copleston and myself) from which I 
will take the liberty of citing a short passage : [Book IV. Ch. III. 

"Reasoning comprehends inferring and proving; which are not 
two different things, but the same thing regarded in two different 
points of view : like the road from London to York, and the road 
from York to London. He who infers, proves; and he who proves, 
infers ; but the word ^ infer ' fixes the mind first on the premiss, and 
then on the conclusion ; the word ^ prove,' on the contrary, leads the 
mind from the conclusion to the premiss. Hence, the substantives 
derived from these words respectively, are often used to express that 
which, on each occasion, is last in the mind ; inference being often 
used to signify the conclusion {i. e, proposition mferred) and proof 
— the premiss. We say, also, * How do you prove that ?' and * What 
do you infer from that V which sentences would not be so .properly 
expressed if we were to transpose those verbs. One might, therefore, 
define proving, ^ the assigning of a reason or argument for the sup- 
port of a given proposition;' and inferring, ^ the deduction of a con- 
clusion from given premises.' 

" In the one case our Conclusion is given (i. e., set before us as the 
Question) and we have to seek for arguments; in the other, our 
premises are given, and we have to seek for a Conclusion — i, c, to 
put together our own Propositions, and try what will follow from 
them ; or, to speak more logically, in one case, we seek to refer the 
Subject of which we would predicate something to a Class to which 
that Predicate will (affirmatively or negatively) apply ; in the other, 
we seek to find comprehended in the Subject of which we have predi- 
cated something, some other term to which that Predicate had not 
been before applied. Each of these is a definition of reasoning. 
To infer, then, is the business of the Philosopher ; to prove, of the 
Advocate ; the former, from the great mass of known and admitted 
truths, wishes to elicit any valuable additional truth whatever, that 
has been hitherto unperceived, and perhaps without knowing with 
certainty what will be the terms of his conclusion. Thus the Math- 
ematician, e. g.y seeks to ascertain what is the ratio of circles to each 
other, or what is the line whose square will be equal to a given cir- 
cle. The Advocate, on the other hand, has a proposition put before 
him, which he is to maintain as well as he can. His business, there- 
fore, is to find Middle-terms (which is the inventio of Cicero) ; the 
Philosopher's to combine and select known facts or principles, suit- 

an advaotage only to himself and his friends, to great wealtt or to a teat on the B«ieh, ot 
To the PubliCi the most desirable, thing is, that in the Senate ; and he may use these ad van- 
Pleaders should be as equally matched as pos- tages— as many illustrious examples show, 
sible; so that neither John Doe nor Richard greatly to the public benefit. But then, it is 
Roe should have any advantage independent not as an Advocate, directly, but as a rich man, 
of the goodness of his cause. Extraordinary as a Judge, or as a Senator, that be ttius beoa' 
ability in an Advocate may indeed raise him fits his Country. 
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ably for gaining from tbem conclusions which, though implied in the 
premises, were befote unperceived ; in other words, for making * log- 
ical discoveries.' " 

To this I will take the liberty of adding another short extract 
from the treatise on rhetoric ; which may" furnish a hint as to a 
class of dangers common to men of every pursuit and profession ; 
that of a person supposing himself, from having been long conver- 
sant with a certain subject, to be qualified for every kind of business, 
or of discussion that relates to the same subject : — [Khet., Part II. 
Chap. III. § 5.] " The longest practice in conducting any business 
in one way does not necessarily confer any experience in conducting 
it in a different way; e. g.^ an experiencea husbandman, or minister 
of state, in Persia, would be much at a loss in Europe ; and if they 
had some things less to learn than an entire novice, on the other 
hand they would have much to t^nlearn ; and, again, merely being 
conversant about a certain class of subjects, does not confer expe- 
rience in a case where the operations and the end proposed are 
different. It is said that there was an Amsterdam merchant, who 
had dealt largely in corn all his life, who had never seen a field of 
wheat growing. This man had doubtless acquired, by experience, 
an accurate judgment of the qualities of each description of com — 
of the best methods of storing it, — of the arts of buying and selling 
it at proper times, &c. ; but he would have been greatly at a loss in 
its cultivation, though he had been, in a certain way, long conversant 
aJbofUt corn. Nearly similar is the experience of a practised lawyer, 
(supposing him to be nothing more,) in a case of legislation ; because 
he has been long conversant about law, the unreflecting attribute 
great weight to his judgment : whereas his constant habits of fixing 
his thoughts on what the law is, and withdrawing it from the irrele- 
vant question of what the law aught to he, — ^his careful observance 
of a multitude of rules, (which afford the more scope for the display 
of his skill, in proportion as they are arbitrary, unreasonable, and 
unaccountable,) with a studied indifference as to (that which is 
foreign from his business,) the convenience or inconvenience of those 
rules— may be expected to operate unfavourably on his judgment in 
questions of legiskuion ; and are likely to counterbalance the advan- 
tages of his superior knowledge, even in such points as do bear on 
the question."*' 

And here I may remark by the way, that a person engaged 
habitually in State affairs — ^a Politician by profession— ought to be 
peculiarly on his guard against supposing his mode of life to generate 
especial qualifications in those very points in which its tendency is, 
— ^unless particular care be taken to guard against the danger, — to 
produce rather a disqualification. Who is likely to be the best 
judge (other points being equal) it might be asked, of the relative 

37 niese diorl •xtraet» I hare thought it best to reprint, instead of troubling the reader te 
refer to tbeau 
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importance < f political questions ? At the first glance many would 
be disposed to answer, " Of course, a politician." But the dispropor- 
tionate attention necessarily bestowed on different questions, accord- 
ing as they are or are not made party-c[aestions — the fields of battle 
on which the contests for political superiority are to be carried on — 
independently of the intrinsic importance of each — this is a cause 
which must be continually operating to disturb the judgment of one 
practically engaged in politics. Every one at all versed in history 
must be acquainted with many instances of severe and protracted 
struggles concerning matters which are now remembered only on 
account of the struggles they occasioned ; and again, of enactments 
materially affecting the welfare of unborn millions, which hardly 
attracted any notice at the time, and were slipped into one of the 
heterogeneous clauses of an Act of Parliament. 

Precluded, then, as I find myself, for the reasons above mentioned, 
from entering fully on the consideration of the several departments 
of legal study and practice, I will detain you only with a few brief 
hints respecting some of the dangers to be guarded against from the 
barrister's profession. 

He is, as I have already observed, in less danger than a Clergyman, 
of settling down into some ccnfirmed incorrect view of any particular 
points connected with his profession ; both for the reason there 
given, — there being a Court on earth to correct any mistake he may 
make ; — and also because having to plead various causes, he is called 
upon to extenuate to-day what he aggravated yesterday, — to attach 
more and less weight, at different times, to the samd kind of evidence 
— to impugn, and to enforce, the same principles, according as the 
interests of his clients may require. 

But this very circumstance must evidently have a tendency, which 
ought to be sedulously guarded against, to alienate the mind from 
the investigation of truth. Bishop Butler observes, and laments, 
that it is very common for men to have " a curiosity to know what 
is said, but no curiosity to know what is true.^^ Now none can be 
(other points being equal) more in need of being put on his guard 
against this fault, than he who is professionally occupied with a 
multitude of cases, in each of which he is to consider what may be 
plausibly urged on both sides ; while the question what ought to be 
the decision, is out of his province as a Pleader. I am supposing 
him not to be seeking to mislead a Judge or Jury by urging faUa- 
dous arguments : but there will often be sound and valid arguments 
— real probabilities — on opposite sides. A Judge, or any one whose 
business is to ascertain truth, is to decide according to the preponder- 
ance of the reasons; but the Pleader^s business is merely to set 
forth, as forcibly as possible, those on his own side.* And if he thinks 
that the habitual practice of this has no tendency to generate in him, 
morally, any indifference, or intellectually, any incompetency, in 
respect of ^he ascertainment of truth, — ^if he considers himself quite 

8* 
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safe from any such danger, — I should then say that he is in very 
great danger. 

I have been supposing (as has been said) that he is one who would 
scruple to mislead wilfully a Judge or Jury by specious sophistry, or 
to seek to embarrass an honest witness, and bring his testimony into 
discredit ; but there is no denying that he is under a great tempta- 
tion even to resort to this. Nay, it has even been maintained by no 
mean authority, that it is part of a Pleader's dvty to have no scru- 
ples about this or any other act whatever that may benefit his client. 
<^ There are many whom it may be needful to remind,^' says an emi- 
nent lawwer, ^^ that an advocate, by the sacred duty of his connexion 
with his client, knows in the discharge of that office but one person 
in the world — that client and none other. To serve that client, by 
all expedient means, to protect that client at all hazards and costs 
to all others (even the party already injured) and amongst others to 
himself, is the highest and most unquestioned of his duties. And he 
must not regard the alarm, the suffering, the torment, the destruc- 
tion, which he may bring upon any others. Nay, separating even the 
duties of a patriot from those of an advocate, he must go on, reckless 
of the consequences, if his fate should unhappily be to involve his 
country in confusion for his client." — [Licence of Counsel, p. 3.] 

On the other hand it is recorded that ^^ Sir Matthew Hale, when- 
ever he was convinced of the injustice of any cause, would engage 
no more in it than to explain to his client the grounds of that con- 
viction ; he abhorred the practice of misreciting evidence, quoting 
precedents in books falsely or unfairly, so as to deceive ignorant 
juries or inattentive judges ; and he adhered to the same scrupulous 
sincerity in his pleadings which he observed in the other transac- 
tions of life. It was as great a dishonour as a man was capable 
of, that for a little money he was hired to say otherwise than he 
thought." — [Licence of Counsel, p. 4.] 

" The Advocate," says another eminent legal writer, " observing 
in an honest witness a deponent whose testimony promises to be 
adverse, assumes terrific tones and deportment, and, pretending to 
find dishonesty on the part of the witness, strives to give his testi- 
mony the appearance of it. I say a bona fide witness ; for in the 
case of a witness who, by an adverse interrogator is Ireally looked 
upon as dishonest, this is not the proper course, nor is it taken with 
him. For bringing to light the falsehood of a witness really believed 
to be mendacious, the more suitable, or rather the only suitable 
course is to forbear to express the impression he has inspired. 
Supposing his tale clear of suspicion, the witness runs on his course 
with fluency till he is entangled in some irretrievable contradiction 
at variance with other parts of his own story, or with facts notori 
ous in themselves, or established by proofs from other sources." — 
[Licence of Counsel, p. 5.] 

" We happen to be aware, from the practice of persons of the 
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highest experience in the examination of witnesses, that this deserip- 
tion is almost without exception correct, and that, as a general rule, 
it is only the honest and timid witness who is confounded by im- 
perious deportment. The practice gives pre-eminence to the un- 
scrupulous witness who can withstand such assaults. Sir Koger 
North, in his Life of Sir Dudley North, relates that the law of 
Turkey, like our absurd law of evidence in some cases, required 
the testimony of two witnesses in proof of each fact ; and tnat a 
practice had in consequence arisen, and had obtained the sanction 
of general opinion, of using a false witness in proof of those facts 
which admitted of only one witness. Sir Dudley North, while in 
Turkey, had numerous disputes, which it became necessary to settle 
by litigation, — ' and,' says his biographer, ' our merchant found by 
experience, that in a direct fact a false witness > was a surer card 
than a true one ; for if the judge has a mind to baffle a testimony, 
an honest, harmless witness, that doth not know his play, cannot so 
well stand his many captious questions as a fales witness used to the 
trade will do ; for he hath been exercised, and is prepared for such 
handling, and can clear himself, when the other will be confounded : 
therefore circumstances may be such as to make the false one more 
eligible.' " 

According to one, then, of the writers I have cited, an advocate 
is justified, and is fulfilling a duty not only in protesting with sol- 
emnity his own full conviction of the justice of his client's cause, 
though he may feel no such conviction, — ^not only in feigning various 
emotions, (like an actor ; except that the actor's credit consists in 
its being known that he is only feigning,) such as pity, indignation, 
moral approbation, or disgust, or contempt, when he neither feels 
any thing of the kind, nor believes the case to be one that justly 
calls for such feelings; but he is also occasionally to entrap or 
mislead, to revile, insult, and calumniate persons whom he may in 
his heart believe to be respectable persons and honest witnesses. 
Another on the contrary observes : " We might ask our learned 
friend and fellow-ehristian, as well as the learned and noble editor 
of * Paley's Natural Theology,' and his other fellow-professors of 
the religion which says ^ that lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord,' to explain to us how they reconcile the practice under their 
rule, with the Christian precepts, or avoid the solemn scriptural 
denunciation — ^ Wo unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; that put bitter 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter ; . . . which justify the wicked for 
reward, and take away the righteousness of the righteous from 
him.' "-T-fLicence of Counsel, p. 10.] 

I havewought forward by choice the opinions of legal writers 
both for and against the necessity and allowableness of certain prac- 
tices ; leavinff each person to decide for himself both what is the 
right course for a Pleader to pursue, and what is the probable effect 
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produced on the mind by the coarse pursued respectively by each. 
I Will add only one remark, extracted from a work of my own, indic- 
ative of my own judgment, as to the points touched on.'^ 

" In oral examinations of witnesses, a skilful cross-examiner will 
often elicit from a reluctant witness most important truths, which the 
witness is desirous of concealing or disguising. There is another 
kind of skill, which consists in so alarming, misleading, or bewilder- 
ing an honest witness, as to throw discredit on his testimony, or 
pervert the effect of it. Of this kind of art, which may be charac- 
terised as the most, or one of* the most, base and depraved of all 
possible employnents of intellectual power, I shall only make one 
further observation. I am convinced that the most effectual mode 
of eliciting truth, is quite different from that by which an honest, 
simple-minded witness is most easily baffled and confused. I have 
seen the experiment tried, of subjecting a witness to such a kind of 
cross-examination by a practised lawyer, as would have been, I am 
convinced, the most likely to alarm and perplex many an honest 
witness, without any effect in shaking the testimony; and afterwards, 
by a totally opposite mode of examination, such as would not have 
at all perplexed one who was honestly telling the truth, that same 
witness was drawn on, step by step, to acknowledge the utter falsity 
of the whole. Grenerally speaking, I believe that a quiet, gentle, 
and straightforward, though full and careful, examination, will be 
the most adapted to elicit truth ; and that the manoeuvres, and the 
brow-beating, which are the most adapted to confuse an honest wit- 
ness, are just what the dishonest one is the best prepared for. The 
more the storm blusters, the more carefully he wraps round him 
the cloak, which a warm sunshine will often induce him to throw off."** 

I have thought it best, for the reasons formerly given, to omit all 
notice of the advantages to be derived from each class of profess- 
ional pursuits, and to confine myself to the dangers which are to 
be guarded against, and which consequently require to be carefully 
contemplated. Even in respect of these, however, I have been com- 
pelled, not only to omit many remarks that will perhaps occur to 
your own minds, relative to each of the Professions I have spoken 
of, but also to leave several of the most important Professions wholly 
unnoticed, (the Military, the Naval, the Mercantile, &o.) not from 
their not exercising as important an influence, for good or evil, on 
the human mind, as these which I have mentioned, but because I 
could not trespass further on your patience ; and also, because I 
conceive that any one, in whatever walk of life, whose attention is so 
awakened lo that class of considerations which I have laid before 
you, as to be put on the watch for the peculiar effects on his own 
character likely to result from his own Profession, will be induced 
to follow up the investigation for himself, to his own practical benefit. 

38 See above, Note, p. 176. 

30 Rhetoric, Part L Chap. II. 9 4L See Note, p. 178. 



PART III. 

OF STYLR 
Chap. I. — Of Perspicuity. 

§1- 

Though the consideration of Style has been laid down as holding 
a place in a Treatise on Rhetoric, it would be neither stjienotto 
necessary nor pertinent, to enter fully into a general dis- be treated of 
cussion of the subject ; which would evidently embrace 8**'»*'^y- 
much that by no means peculiarly belongs to our present inquiry. 
It is requisite for an Orator, e. g. to observe the rules of Grammar ; 
but the same may be said of the Poet, and the Historian, &c. ; nor 
is their any peculiar kind of grammatical propriety belonging to 
Persuasive or Argumentative compositions ; so that it would be a 
departiire from our subject to treat at large, under the head of Rhe- 
toric, of such rules as equally concern every other of the purposes 
for which Language is employed. 

Conformably to this view, I shall, under the present head, notice 
but slightly such principles of composition as do not exclusively or 
especially belong to the present subject : confining my attention 
chiefly to such observations on Style as have an especial reference to 
Argumentative and Persuasive works. 

§2. 

It is sufficiently evident (though the maxim is often practically 
disregarded) that the first requisite of Style not only in perspicuity a 
rhetorical, but in all compositions,* is Perspicuity ; since, reiattve 
as Aristotle observes, language which is not intelligible, ^"*^*'y- 
or not clearly and readily intelligible, fails, in the same proportion^ 
of the purpose for which language is employed. And it is equally 
self-evident (though this truth is still more frequently overlooked) 
that Perspicuity is a relative quality, and consequently cannot pro- 
perly be predicated of any work, without a tacit reference to the 
elass of readers or hearers for whom it is designed. 

Nor is it enough that the Style be such as they are capable of 
understanding, if they bestow their utmost attention : the degree 
and the kind of attention, which they have been accustomed, or are 

1 In Poetiy, perspicuity is Indeed far from is by no means so essential at in Prote>w<Mlc% 
VBlmportaut ; but the roost perfect degree of it See Part III. Chap. III. 9 3. 
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likdy to bestow, will be among the circumstances tbat are to be 
taken into the account, and provided for. I say the kindy as well 
as tbe degree, of attention, because some hearers and readers will 
}ye found slow of apprehension indeed, hiit capable of taking in what 
is very copiously and gradually explained to them ; while others, on 
tbe contrary, who are much quicker at catching the sense of what 
is expressed in a short compass, are incapable of long attention, and 
are not only wearied, but absolutely bewildered, by a diffused Style. 
When a numerous and very mixed audience is to be addressed, 
jnnch skill will be required in adapting the Style, (both in this, and 
in other respects,) and indeed the Arguments also, and the whole 
structure of the discourse, to the various minds which it is designed 
to impress ; nor can the utmost art and diligence prove, after all, 
more than partially successful in such a case ; especially when the 
diversities are so many and so great, as exist in the congregations 
to which most Sermons are addressed, and in the readers for whom 
popul^ works of an argumentative, instructive, and hortatory char- 
acter, are intended. It is possible, however, to approach indefinitely 
to ati object which cannot he completely attained ; and to adopt such 
a Style, and likewise such a mode of reasoning, as shall be level to 
the comprehension of the greater part, at least, even of a promiscu- 
ous audience, without being distasteful to any. 

It is obvious, and has often been remarked, that extreme concise- 
ness is ill-suited to hearers or readers whose intellectual 
pJSuSaiy!"* powers and cultivation are but small. The usual ex- 
pedient, however, of employing a prolix Style by way 
of accommodation to such minds, is seldom successful. Most of 
those who could have comprehended the meaning, if more briefly 
expressed, and many of those who could not do so, are likely to be 
bewildered by tedious expansion ; and being unable to maintain a 
eteady attention to what is said, they forget part of what they have 
heard, before the whole is completed. Add to which, that the 
feebleness produced by excessive dilution, (if such an ex- 
^^^^ pression may be allowed,) will occasion the attention to 
languish ; and what is imperfectly attended to, however 
clear in itself, will usually be but imperfectly understood. Let not 
an author, therefore, satisfy himself by finding that he has expressed 
his meaning so that, if attended to, he cannot fail to be understood ; 
he must consider also (as was before remarked^ what attention is 
likely to be paid to it. If on the one hand much matter is express- 
ed in very few words to an unreflecting audience, or if, on the other 
hand, there is a wearisome prolixity, the requisite attention may 
very probably not be bestowed. 

It is remar-.ed by Anatomists, that the nutritive quality is not 
^^ the only requisitive m food;— that a certain degree of 

SSvo distention of the stomach is required, to enable it to act 
condawieM. ^.^ |^ ^^^ powers ; — and that it is for this reason hay 
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or straw most be given to horses, as well as com, in order to supply 
the necessary bulk. Something analogous to this takes place with 
respect to the generality of minds ; which are incapable of thoroughly 
digesting and assimilating what is presented to them, however clearly, 
in a very small compass. Many a one is capable of deriving that 
instruction from a moderate sized volume, which he could not re- 
ceive from a very small pamphlet, even more perspicuously written, 
and containing every thing that is to the purpose. It is necessary 
that the attention should be detained for a certain time on the sub- 
ject : and persons of unphilosophical mind, though they can attend 
to what they read or hear, are unapt to dwell upon it in the way of 
subsequent meditation. 

The best general rule for avoiding the disadvantages both of con- 
ciseness and of prolixity is to employ Repetition : to «... 
repeat, that is, the same sentiment and argument in ^^ ^^ 
many different forms of expression ; each, in itself brief, but all, 
together, affording such an expansion of the sense to be conveyed, 
and so detaining the taind upon it, as the case may require. Cicero 
among the ancients, and Burke among the modern writers, afford, 
perhaps, the most abundant practical exemplifications of this rule. 
The latter sometimes shows a deficiency in correct taste, and lies 
open to Horace's censure of an author, " Qui vai-iare cupit rem 
prodigmliter una/m :'' but it must be admitted that he seldom fails 
to make himself thoroughly understood, and does not often weary 
the attention, even when he offends the taste, of his readers. 

Care must of course be taken that the repetition may not be too 
glaringly apparent ; the variation must not consist in the mere use 
of other, synonymous, words ; but what has been expressed in appro- 
priate terms may be repeated in metaphorical ; the antecedent and 
consequent of an argument, or the parts of an antithesis may be 
transposed ; or several different points that have been enumerated, 
presented in a varied order, &c. 

It is not necessary to dwell on that obvious rule laid down by 
Aristotle, to avoid uncommon, and, as they are vulgarly y^^^^ 
called, hard words, i. e. those which are such to the derived ftom 
persons addressed ; but it may be worth remarking, that ^eratood*' 
to those who wish to be understood by the lower orders ^J ^^ lower 
of the English,* one of the best principles of selection is 
to prefer terms of Saxon origin, which will generally be more famil- 
iar to them, than those derived from the Latin, (either directly, or 
through the medium of the French,) even when the latter are more 
in use among persons of education.* Our language being (with 
very trifling exceptions) made up of these elements, it is very easy 
for any one, though unacquainted with Saxon, to observe this pre- 

3 Ibis does not hold good in an equal de- the cbildren of the higher claaaet almost alwayi 

gree in Ireland, where the language was intro- call their parents ^ Papa V* and ^ Mamma P* to« 

aooed by the higher classes. children of the peasantry usually call them bj 

3 A n*markable instance of this is, that while the tiUee of « Father P and *'• Mother P 
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cept if he has but a knowledge of French or of Latin ; and there 
is a' remarkable scope for such a choice as I am speaking of, 
from the multitude of synonymes derived, respectively, from those 
two sources. The compilers of our Liturgy being anxious to reach 
the understandings of all classes, at a time when our language wsls 
in a less settled state than at present, availed themselves of this 
circumstance in employing many synonymous, or nearly synonymous, 
expressions, most of which are of the description just alluded to. 
T^e as an instance, the Exhortation : — " acknowledge " and " con- 
fess '''—'' dissemble " and " cloke ;"— " humble " and " lowly ;" — 
"goodness" and "mercy;" — "assemble" and "meet together." 
And here it may be observed, that (as in this last instance) a word 
of French origm will very often not have a single word of Saxon 
derivation corresponding to it, but may find an exact equivalent in a 
phrase of two or more words ; c. g. "constitute," " go to make up ;" 
_" suffice," " be enough for ;" — " substitute," " put in the stead," 

&c., &c. 

It is worthy of notice, that a Style composed chiefly of the words 
of French origin, while it is less intelligible to the lowest classes, is 
characteristic of those who in cultivation of taste are below the 
highest. As in dress, furniture, deportment, &c., so also in lan- 
guage, the dread of vulgarity constantly besetting those who are half- 
conscious that they are in danger of it, drives them into the extreme 
of affected finery. So that the precept which has been given with a 
view to perspicuity, may, to a certain degree, be observed with an 
advantage in point of elegance also. 

In adapting the Style to the comprehension of the illiterate,* a 
caution is to be observed against the ambiguity of the 
SniSiSat. word " Flain ;" which is opposed sometimes to Ohscu- 
*°'^*'^t. ^y» *^^ sometimes to Ornament. The vulgar require 
a perspicuous, but by no means a dry and utieidarned 
style ; on the contrary, they have a taste rather for the over-florid 
tawdry, and bombastic : nor are the ornaments of style by any 
means necessarily inconsistent with perspicuity ; indeed Metaphor, 
which is among the principal of them, is, in many cases, the clearest 
mode of expression that can be adopted ; it being usually much 
easier for uncultivated minds to comprehend a similitude or analogy 
than an abstract term. And hence the language of savages, as has 
often been remarked, is highly metaphorical ; and such appears to 
have been the case with dl languages in their earlier, and conse- 
quently ruder and more savage state ; all terms relating to the mind 
and Its operations, being, as appears from the etymology of most of 
them, originally metaphorical ; though by long use they have ceased 
to De so ; e. g. the words " ponder," " deliberate," « reflect," and 

'^w^^k^ J-?' ®^®^' ^^ evidently drawn by analogy from external sen- 
siDie Doauy actions. 

4SMEIeiiMntaofLc«ic. FaUades Book mu 1 5, p, 109, 
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In respect to the Construction of Sentences, it is an obvioua 
caution to abstain from such as are too long ; but it is a construo- 
mistake to suppose that the obscurity of many long sen- tion or 
tences depends on their length alone. A well-constructed ^"^®™^®"' 
sentence of very considerable length may be more readily understood 
than a shorter one which is more awkwardly framed. If a sentence 
be so constructed that the meaning of each part can be taken in vm 
we proceed, (though it be evident that the sense is not brought to a 
close,) its length will be little or no impediment to perspicuity ; but 
if the former part of the sentence convey no distinct meaning till we 
arrive nearly at the end, (however plain it may then appear,) it will 
be, on the whole, deficient in perspicuity ; for it will need to be read 
over, or thought over, a second time, in order to be fully compre- 
hended; which is what few readers or hearers are willing to be 
burthened with. Take as an instance such a sentence as this : '* It 
is not without a degree of patient attention and persevering diligence, 
greater than the generality are willing to bestow, though not greater 
than the object deserves, that the habit can be acquired of examining 
and judging of our own conduct with the same accuracy and impar- 
tiality as that of another;" this labours under the defect I am 
speaking of; which may be remedied by some such alteration as the 
following : ^< The habit of examining our own conduct as accurately 
as that of another, and judging of it with the same impartiality, 
cannot be acquired without a degree of patient attention and per- 
severing diligence, not greater indeed than the object deserves, but 
greater than the generality are willing to bestow." The two sen- 
tences are nearly the same in length, and in the words employed ; 
but the alteration of the arrangement allows the latter to be under- 
stood clause by clause, as it proceeds.^- The caution just given is 
the more necessary to be insisted on, because an author is apt to be 
misled 'by reading over a sentence to himself, and being satisfied on 
finding it perfectly intelligtble ; forgetting that he himself has the 
advantage, -which a hearer has not, of knowing at the beginnmg of 
the sentence what is coming in the close. 

Universally, indeed, an unpractised writer is liable to be misled 
by his own knowledge of his own meaning, into supposing 
those expressions clearly intelligible, which are so to do not imply 
himself; but which may not be so to the reader, whose JjfJJJ^^^^ 
thoughts are not in the same train. And hence it is 
that some do not write or speak with so much perspicuity on a sub- 

5 Care must be taken, however, in applying himself,) "tu be told that?** and yet it may be 

this precept, not to let the b^inning of a sen- important to the purpose in hand to fix the atr 

tence so fore^iali what follows as to render it teution on these circumstances : let thedescrip- 

apparently feeble and impertinent: e.g. ^Sol- tion come before the name, and the sentence, 

omon, one of the most celebrated of men for while it remains equally perspicuoua, will be 

wisdom and prosperity.** . . . . ^* Why, free from the fiuilt complamed oC 
who Meda** (the hearer wlfl be apt Co say to 
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ject which has long been very familiar to them, as on one, which 
they understand indeed, but with which they are less intimately 
acquainted, and in which their knowledge has been more recently 
acquired. In the former case it is a matter of some difficulty to 
keep in mind the necessity of carefully and copiously explaining 
prmciples which by long habit have come to assume in our minds the 
appearance of self evident truths. Utterly incorrect therefore is 
Blair's notion, that obscurity of Style necessarUy springs from in- 
distinctness of Conception. A little conversation on nautical affairs, 
with sailors, or on agriculture, with farmers, would soon have un- 
deceived him. 

The foregoing rules have all, it is evident, proceeded on the sup- 
Perspicuity position that it is the writer's intention to be understood ; 
not always and this Cannot but be the case in every legitimate 
ainMd at. exercise of the Rhetorical art ; and generally speaking, 

even where the design is Sophistical. For, as Dr. Campbell has 
justly remarked, the Sophist may employ for his purpose what are 
in themselves real and valid arguments ; since probabilities may lie 
on opposite sides, though truth can be but on one ; his fallacious 
artifice consisting only in keeping out of sight the stronger probabil- 
ities which may be urged against him, and in attributing an undue 
weight to those which he has to allege. Or again, he may, either 
directly or indirectly, assume as self-evident, a premiss which there 
is no suflBcient ground for admitting ; or he may draw off the atten- 
tion of the hearers to the proof of some irrelevant point, &c., accord- 
ing to the various modes described in the Treatise on Fallacibs ;• 
but in all this there is no call for any departure from perspicuity of 
Style, properly so called ; not even when he avails himself of an am- 
biguous term. "For though," as Dr. Campbell says, "a Sophism 
can be mistaken for an Argument only where it is not rightly under- 
stood," it is the aim of him who employs it, rather that the matter 
should be misunderstood than fu)t understood ; — that his language 
should be deceitful, rather than obscure or unintelligible. The 
hearer must not indeed form a correct, but he must form some, and 
if possible, a distinct, though erroneous, idea of the arguments em- 
ployed, in order to be misled by them. The obscurity in short, if it 
is to be so called, must not be, strictly speaking, obscurity of Style ; 
it must be, not like a mist which dims the appearance of things, but 
like a coloured glass which disguises them. 

The nearest approach perhaps to obscurity of style that can serve 

a sophistical purpose, is, when something is said which 

?JfiSd by would be at once rejected if understood fully, and in the 

indiittnetr established sense of the words; those words however 

being capable of dimly suggesting some different sense 

6 Logle, B. lU. 
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or senses, in which the assertion would be true, though irrelevant or 
nugatory. When an assertion has thus passed uj&challenged, from 
being imperfectly understood, it may be assumed afterwards in its 
proper sense, and in one which is to the purpose, but which would 
have been rejected if plainly stated in the outset 

To take one example out of many that could be found : ^* Though 
religious liberty," I have heard it said, *^ ought to be enjoyed by idl, 
we should remember that religious liberty does not imply irreligious 
liberty :" this proposition is one which I have known intelligent and 
well-principled men led to assent to ; and which, I have no doubt, 
would, in many circles, be received with hearty acquiescence and ap- 
plause. Yet, according to the established usage of language, it is 
utterly untrue, and self-contradictory. When we speak of a man's 
being at ^' liberty " to act in a certain way, we always understand 
that he is at liberty to act differently ; that it depends on himself to 
do, or not to do, so and so. It would be thought absurd to speak 
of a Dean and Chapter being '* at liberty " to elect a certain individ- 
ual, but not at liberty to re^se him ; or to say of a man imprisoned, 
that he has liberty to remain in jail, though not liberty to leave it' 
And any one would say that the freedom of Parliament was at an 
end, if they were authorised to pass an^Bill the Ministry might 
propose, but not, to reject it. 

According to the usual and proper sense of the words therefore, 
it is plain that religious liberty does imply irreligious liberty ; and 
lilierty to do right, liberty to do wrong. How then are men brought 
to assent to that, which if plainly understood, according to their own 
habitual use of language, they would instantly perceive to be a con- 
tradiction ? Doubtless, by an indistinct apprehension of it. For 
there are other senses, which, though not such as the^ expression can 
properly bear, may yet be faintly suggested by it, and in which the 
assertion would be an undeniable and nugatory, truism. E, G. Lib- 
erty, in the sense of absence of external coerdon, does not imply lib- 
erty from conscientious obligation. One who is at liberty, in any 
ease, to act ^rightly, and, of course, also, to act wrongly, — t. e, left 
free to choose between good and evil, — is not at liberty in point of 
duty^ to choose the evil. And as there is, morally, no '^ liberty " to 
do wrong, so neither is there, in that sense, liberty to do right. We 
do not say that a man is *^ at liberty " to obey the divine laws, but 
that he is '^ bound'' to obey them. In every instance, and in every 
sense, in which a man is '^ at liberty '^ to act in one way, it is implied 
that be is at liberty to act in another way. 

To say then that freedom from external compulsion does not leave 
one free from moral obligation, is not only true, but self-evident, and 
needless to be stated. 

Again, a certain degree of liberty as to any matter, does not im- 
ply complete liberty therein. A man has a certain degree of religious 

7 SeeEiiA7,««0iiak*Kii«<kMiiorCliiiit|''Mdle A. 
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liberty who is compelled indeed to profess some religion, but left free 
to choose what ; and again he has some, though a less degree, if he 
is compelled to profess Christianity, but left free to choose the Chris- 
tian denomination' he may prefer : or yet again, if he be compelled to 
conform to a certain Church, bat allowed to choose his own Con- 
fessor or Preacher. So also, a man in prison may be allowed his 
choice of rooms ; but in that case (and it is the same with the other 
analogous ones) we should say, not, that he is " at liberty '' to remain 
in the prison^ which he is not allowed to quit, but, that he is " at 
liberty " to inhabit such and such a room in it ; inasmuch as he is 
allowed to occupy another instead. 

Now the two propositions which I have supposed may be suggested 
to the mind by the expression in question, are both of them mero 
truisms, not worth being stated. That freedom from external coer- 
cion in religious matters, does not render them morally indifferent ; 
and again, that a certain degree of liberty does not imply full lib- 
erty, — each of these is an assertion, which, if plainly made, would be 
perceived to be nugatory. Yet it is doubtless some indistinct idea 
of one or both of these, floating, as it were, in the mind, that leads 
men -i/o acquiesce in and applaud an assertion which, in the proper 
SGnse of the words, they would perceive on reflection to be absurd. 

Numerous similar instances might be found of fallacies thus veiled 
by indistinctness of language in most of the treatises extant on 
" fatalism,'' '< free-agency," and other kindred matters ; in which the 
words " may," '* can," " possible," &c., are understood partly in ref- 
erence to povxr, partly, to probaMlity,* 

In these however, and in all other cases where indistinctness of 
language serves to veil sophistry from a man's hearers, or, — which is 
q[uite as common — ^from himself, the expressions must always appear 
intelligible, and we must follow, or imagine we follow the meaning, 
as we proceed. 

There are, however, certain spurious kinds, as they may be called, 
of writing or^ speaking, (distinct from what is strictly 
^wioiM Or- termed Sophistry,) in which obscurity of Style may be 
apposite. The Object which has all along been sup- 
posed, is that of convincing or persuading; but there are some 
kinds of Oratory, if they are to be so named, in which some differ- 
ent End is proposed. 

One of these Ends is, (when the cause is such that it cannot be 
AppeariDff to ^^^fficicntly supported even by specious Fallacies,) to ap- 
urge some- pear to say something^ when there is in fact nothing to 
tbUifr 1^ g^l^ . gQ 1^ at least to avoid the ignominy of being 

silenced. To this end, the more confused and unintelligible the lan- 
guage, the better, provided it carry with it the appearance of pro- 
round wisdom, and of being something to the purpose. 

"Now though nothing (says Dr. Campbell) would seem to be 

e BebvAppendlx to Logie, tiVlctot *^U%j^ t^NecMaUTv** 1^ 
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easier than this kind of Style, where an author falls into it naturally ; 
that is, when he deceives himself as well as his reader, nothing is 
more difficult when attempted of design. It is beside requisite, if 
this manner must be continued for any time, that it be artfully 
blended with some glimpses of meaning; else, to persons of discern- 
ment, the charm will at length be dissolved, and the nothingness of 
what has been spoken will be detected ; nay even the attention of 
the unsuspecting multitude, when not relieved by any thing that is 
level to their comprehension, will infallibly flag. The Invocation 
in the Dunciad admirably suits the Orator who is unhappily reduced 
to the necessity of taking shelter in the unintelligible : 

Of darkness risible so mnch be lent, 

As balf to show, half veil tbe deep intent."^ 

Chap.Vnr.See.1, p. 119. 

This artifice is distinguished from Sophistry, properly so called, 
(with which Dr. Campbell seems to confound it,) by the circumstance 
that its tendency is not, as in Sophistry, to convince, but to have 
the appearance of argument, when in fact nothing is urged. For in 
order for men to be convinced, on however insufficient grounds, they 
must (as was remarked above) understand something from what is 
said, though, if it be fallacious, they must not understand it rightly ; 
but if this cannot be accomplished, the Sophist's next resort is the 
unintelligible ; which indeed is very often intermixed with the So- 
phistical, when the latter is of itself too scanty or too weak. Nor 
does the adoption of this Style serve merely to save his credit as 
an Orator or Author ; it frequently does more : ignorant and un- 
reflecting persons, though they cannot be, strictly speaking, con- 
vinced, by what they do not understand, yet will very often suppose, 
each, that the rest understand it ; and each is ashamed to acknowl- 
edge, even to himself, his own darkness and perplexity : so that if 
the speaker with a confident air announces his conclusion as es- 
tablished, they will often, according to the maxim " omne ignotum 
pro magnificio^^'^ take for granted that he has advanced valid argu- 
ments, and will be loth to seem behind-hand in comprehending them. 
It usually requires that a man should have some confidence in his 
own understanding, to venture to say, '< what has been spoken is 
tmintelligible to me.'' 

Another purpose sometimes answered by a discourse of this kind, 
is, that it serves to furnish an excuse, flimsy indeed, but 
not unfrequently sufficient, for men to vote or act ac- p^xt for * 
cording to their own inclinations; which they would J*,"^!^^** 

Eerhaps have been ashamed to do, if strong arguments 
ad been urged on the other side, and had remained confessedly un- 
answered ; but they satisfy themselves, if something has been said 
in favour of the course they wish to adopt ; though that something 
be only fair-BOundin^ sentenoes that convey no distinct meaning 
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They are content that an answer has been- made, withoat troubling 
themselves to consider what it is. 

Another end, which in speaking is sometimes proposed, and which 
is, if possible, still more remote from the legitimate 
jj^pying province of Rhetoric, is to occupy tir/ie. When an un- 
favourable decision is apprehended, and the protraction 
of the debate may afford time for fresh voters to be summoned, or 
may lead to an adjournment, which will afford scope for some other 
manoeuvre ; — when there is a chance of so wearying out the atten- 
tion of the hearers, that they will listen with languor and impatience 
to what shall be urged on the other side ; — when an advocate is 
called upon to plead a cause in the absence of those whose opinion 
it is of the utmost importance to influence, and wishes to reserve all 
his arguments till they arrive, but till then, must apparently proceed 
in his pleading ; in these and many similar eases, which it is need- 
less to particularize," it is a valuable talent to be able to pour forth 
with fluency an unlimited quantity of well-sounding language which 
has little or no meaning, yet which shall not strike the hearers as 
unintelligible or nonsensical, though it convey to their minds no 
distinct idea. 

Perspicuity of Style, — real, not apparent, perspicuity, — ^is in this 
case never necessary, and sometimes studiously avoided. If any 
distinct meaning were conveyed, then, if that which was said were 
irrelevant, it would be perceived to be so, and would produce im- 
patience in the hearers, or afford an advantage to the opponents; if, 
on the other hand, the speech were relevant, and there were no ar- 
guments of any force to be urged, except such as either had been 
already dwelt on, or were required to be reserved (as in the case last 
alluded to) for a fuller audience, the speaker would not further his 
cause by bringing them forward. So that the usual resource on these 
occasions, of such orators as thoroughly understand the tricks of 
their art, and do not disdain to employ them, is to amuse their au- 
dience with specious emptiness. 

It is most unfortunate, that in Sermons there should be so much 
temptation to fall into the first two (to say nothing of the third) of 
these kinds of spurious oratory. When it is appointed that a Ser- 
mon shall be preached, and custom requires that it shall be of a 
certain length, there cannot but be more danger that the preacher 
should chiefly consider himself as bound to say something^ and to 
occidpy t)ie time prescribed, without keeping in mind the object of 
leaving his hearers the wiser or the better, than if he were to 
preach solely in consequence di his having such a specific object 
to accomplish.'^ 

9 I have heard an anecdote of an Advocate an important document which had been acd- 

who occupied the Court with his "• CkronHrip- dentally left behind at a town twenty-fire milw 

tie" oratory (aa it might be styled) for six off. 

hours, while a messenger was despatched for 10 See PtfLin. Obaiv III. | S; 
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§6. 

Another kind of spurious Oratory, and the last that will be no- 
ticed, is that which has for its object to gain the hearer's Display of 
admiration of the Eloquence displayed. This, indeed. Eloquence 
constitutes one of the three kinds of Oratory enumerated by Aris- 
totle'," and is regularly treated of by him, along with the Delibera- 
tive and Judicial branches ; though it hardly deserves the place he 
has bestowed on it. 

When this is the end pursued, perspicuity is not indeed to be 
avoided, but it may often without detriment be disregarded." Men 
frequently admire as eloquent, and sometimes admire the most, what 
they do not at all, or do not fully, comprehend, if elevated and high- 
sounding words be arranged in graceful and sonorous periods. Those 
of uncultivated, or ill-cultivated, minds, especially, are apt to think 
meanly of any thing that is brought down perfectly to the low level 
of their capacity ; though to do this with respect to valuable truths 
which are not trite, is one of the most admirable feats of genius. 
They admire the profundity of one who is mystical and obscure ; 
mistaking the muddiness of the water for depth ; and magnifying 
in their imaginations what is viewed through a fog; and they con- 
clude that brilliant language must represent some brilliant ideas, 
without troubling themselves to inquire what those ideas are. 

Many an enthusiastic admirer of a *^ fine discourse," or a pi^ce of 
" fine writing," would be found on examination to retain only a few 
sonorous, but empty phrases ; and not only to have no notion of the 
general drift of the Argument, but not even to have ever considered 
whether the author had any such drift or not. 

It is not meant to be insinuated that in every such case the com- 
position is in itself unmeaning, or that the author had no other ob- 
ject than the credit of eloquence ; he may have had a higher end in 
view ; and he may have expressed himself very clearly to some hear- 
ers, though not to all ; but it is most important to be fiilly aware of 
the fact, that it is possible to obtain the highest applause from those 
who not only receive no edification from what they hear, but abso- 
lutely do not understand it. So far is popularity from being a safe 
criterion of the usefulness of a preacher. 

It should be added that it is (as has indeed been already hinted) 
not for eloquence alone that a man will sometimes obtain q. .. 
credit by means of an imposing and mystical obscurity of style 
of language. That pompous kind of half-German dialect ^SlSuy**' 
for instance, which has of late years been particularly in and depth of 
fashion, and some other such, have sometimes succeeded ^**"«** • 
lA raising the admiration even of those who condemn the affectation 

11 For he nys that in each of Um* two other It, a Spectator ; and is a Judge merely (r9< 

kinds, the hearer is a ** judge ;^' in the first of Swdutus) of the ability of the Orator, 
the **■ expedient,*' in the other, of the *Must ;"* 12 See Appendix [L]., 
I»at in the third kind he is only Oco>pd$, utera^ 
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and obscurity of the style, but who consider the thoughts conveyed 
as something very profound and original. For, many persons, espe- 
cially those of a somewhat enthusiastic temperament, (the Schwdr- 
merei of the Germans,) and a certain craving after the sublime, and 
who at the same time are deficient in the habit of close and patient 
thinking,_are apt, when anything is made very clear to them, to fancy 
that they knew it before, and to underrate an author who enlightens 
them without any dazzling flashes, as a second-rate or third-rate per- 
son, destitute of genius ; while they admire the supposed wisdom 
which is partially veiled by a kind of dazzling haze. And yet per 
haps these admirers, if called on themselves to explain in their own 
words, the meaning of what has been said, would find that much of 
it is unsound and worthless, and that most of the remainder is what 
has been often said before — and much better said — in plain English ; 
and that a style not wholly unintelligible, yet not readily and fully 
intelligible, has deceived them as to the real value of the matter.^* 
They would find, like the antiquarian in '^ Martinus ScriMerus," that 
the supposed curious old shield turned out, when its rust was scoured 
oflF, to be no more than a pot-lid. 



Chap. II. — Of Energy. 

§ 1- 

The next quality of Style to be noticed is what may be called 
Energy ; the term being used in a wider sense than the ^Evi^ysia of 
Aristotle, and nearly corresponding with what Br. Campbell calls 
Vivacity ; so as to comprehend every thing that may conduce to stim- 
ulate attention, — to impress strongly on the mind the Arguments ad- 
duced, — to excite the Imagination, and to arouse the Feelings. 

This Energy then, or Vivacity of Style, must depend (as is like- 
wise the case in respect of Perspicuity) on three things : 1st, the 
CAotcc of words, 2d, their Number^ and 3d, their Arrangement. 

With respect to the choice of words, it will be most convenient to 
^ . consider them under those two classes which Aristotle 

irords with has described under the titles of Kuria, and Xena, for 
mewnr ^ which our language does not afford precisely correspond- 
ing names : " Proper," " Appropriate," or " Ordinary," 

13 ^ These matters are treated of in solemn and more and more so^ the more attentiyely \i 

jnd imposing language, of that peculiar kind Is studied by a reader of clear understandiom 

of dazzlii^ mistiness whiose effect is to convey, so as to leave him utterly iu doubt, at the last, 

mt firsts to ordinary readers, a strilcing impres»- which of several meanings it is meant to con» 

Ion. with an appearance of being perfectly in- vey, or whether any at tMP— Essay IL On. tki 

telligible at the first glance, but to become Kingdom of CUrisif S :)8, p. 273^ 
moreobwura and doubtHU at the second glance, 
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terms, will the most' peiurly designate the former ; the latter elass 
(literally the " Strange,") including all others ;*-all that are in any 
way removed from common use ;•— whether uncommon terms, or ordi- 
nary terms transferred to a different meaning from that which strictly 
belongs to them, or employed in a different manner from that of 
common discourse. All the Tropes and Figures, enumerated by 
Grammatical and Rhetorical Writers, will of course fall under this 
head. 

With respect then to " Proper " terms, the principal rule for 
guiding our choice with a view to Energy, is to prefer, oauuon 
ever, those words which are the least ahstrcust and gen- agaiiutt gen- 
eral. Individuals alone having a real existence,*^ the *"^^''°"' 
terms denoting them (called by Logicians ^^ Singular terms '^) will 
of course make the most vivid impression on the mind, and exercise 
most the power of Conception ; and the less remote any term is from 
these, i. e. the more specific or individual, the more energy it will 
possess, in comparison of such as are more general. The impression 
produced on the mind by a ^^ Singular term," may be compared to 
the distinct view taken in by the eye of any object (suppose some 
particular man) near at hand, in a clear light, which enables us to 
distinguish the features of the individual ; in a fainter light, or 
rather j&irther off, we merely perceive that the object is a man ; this 
corresponds with the idea conveyed by the name of the Species ; yet 
further off, or in a still feebler fight, we can distinguish merely some 
living object ; and a^ length, merely some object ; these views corre* 
spcmding re^ctively with the terms denoting the genera, less or more 
remote. And as each of these views conveys, as far as it goes, an 
equally correct impression to the mind, (for we are equally certain 
that the object at a distance is something^ as that the one dose to us 
is such and such an individual,) though each, suecessively, is less 
vivid ; so, in ituiguage, a generic term may be as clearly understood^ 
as a Specific, or a Singular term, but will convey a mucn less forcMe 
impression - to the hearer^s mind. ^^ The more Greneral the terms 
are," (as Dr. Campbell justly remarks,) '^ the picture is the fainter; 
the more Special they are, the brighter. The same sentiment may 
be expressed with equal jiuitoess, and even equal perspicuity, in the 
former way, as in the latter ; but as the colouring will in that case 
be more languid, it cannot give equal pleasure to the fancy, and by 

14 Thence called by 
3,) " primary substances' 
DU0 imd Species, being 

aiy " as not properlv deuv«»ie • .«».,-«,».«- . r - - r-^ 

ing^thing/* {t6U ri,) but rather an attribute. ovaiQn) ^AlNETAI /a^v d/ioiuc Tu axH' 

JdvcS&^^^SoS£'*dSSrin?.*?;*'S2 f^^' ^^^ TrpoanropitLC rSde ti cvfi^nivetv. 

system of •* RealislSf which was' cerlklnly ^^^ ^^^^^ dvdpijnoc, ♦ C«w. OT MHN 

embraced by many of bis proretsed foiloweia ; TE AAH8££' aXiU /i«^^ov iroioy rt 

but his own hm^iage is auOciently expUdt. tr^uaiveu «. r. ;i.— Ariitotie,CW4yr.§3.SM 

UiUa 6^ <yuaia ooKtt To6e n OTi/nalveiv, Logic, Dissert. Ch. V 
*E7r' ftttf oiv r<3v n^Tuv (Aaiuv dvofk- 
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consequenee will not ccmtribate so much either tc fix the attention, 
or to impress the memory." 

It might be sappoBed at first sight, that an Aithor has little or 
. no choice on this point, but must employ either more or 

allowed less general terms according to the objects he is speaking 

senericand ^^' '^^^^^ ^^i however, in almost every case, great room 
•peciflc for such a choice as we are speaking of; for, in the first 

terms. place, it depends on our choice whether or not we will 

employ terms mare general than the subject requires ; which may 
almost always be dcme consistently with Truth and Propriety, though 
not with Energy. If it be true that a man has committed murder, 
it may be correctly asserted, that he has committed a crime : if the 
Jews were " exterminated," and " Jerusalem demolished " by ** Ves- 
pasian^s army," it may be said, with truth, that they were " subdued " 
by " an Enemy," and their " Capital " taken. This substitution 
then of the General for the Specific, or of the Specific for the Singu- 
lar, is always within our reach ; and many, especially unpractised 
writers, fall into a feeble style by resorting to it unnecessarily ; 
either because they imagine there is more appearance of refinement 
or of profundity, in the employment of such terms as are in less 
common use among the vulgar, or, in some cases, with a view to give 
greater comprehensiveness to their reasonings, and to increase the 
utility of what they say, by enlarging the field of its application. 
Inexperienced Preachers frequently err in this way, by dwelling on 
Virtue and Vice, — Piety and Irreligion, — ^in the abstract, without 
particularising ; forgetting that while they include much, they in^ 
press little or nothing. 

The only appropriate occasion for this Generic language, is when 
we wish to a/void giving a vivid impression, — ^when our object is to 
soften what is offensive, disgusting or shocking ; as when we speak 
of an ^^ execution," for the infliction of the sentence of death on a 
criminal : of which kind of expressions, common discourse furnishes 
numberless instances. On the other hand, in Antony's speech over 
Caesar's body, his object being to eoccUe horror, Shakspeare puts 
into his mouth the most particular expressions ; <' those honourable 
men (not, who kUkd Csosar, but) whose daggers have staWd 
GsBsar." 

§2. 

But in the second place, not only does a regard for Energy re- 
quire that we should not use terms more general than 
^^ are exactly adequate to the objects spoken of, but we are 
also allowed, in many cases, to employ less general terms than are 
exactly Appropriate. In this case we are employing words not "Ap- 
propriate," but belonging to the second of the two classes just men- 
tioned. The use of this Trope'* (enumerated by Aristotle among 

Ijl Fypw Tfhta ; M^jr wor4 ^t ned fttnn Its prbfiarjr lifiiiflMttoii. 
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the Metaphors, but since, more commonly called Synecdoche) is very 
frequent ; as it conduces much to the energy of the expression, with- 
out occasioning, in general, any risk of its meaning being mistaken. 
The passage cited by Br. Campbell,*" from one of our Lord's dis- 
courses, (which are in general of this character,) together with the 
remarks made upon it, will serve to illustrate what has been just 
said : " ' Consider,' says our Lord, * the lilies how they grow : thev 
toil not, they spin not ; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon in aU 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. If then God so clothe 
the grass, which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, how much more will he clothe you ?'" Let us here adopt a 
little of the tasteless manner of modem paraphrasts by the substitu* 
tion of more g^eral terms, one of their many expedients of infrigid* 
ating, and let us observe the effect produced by this change. ^ Con- 
sider the flowers, how they gradually increase in their size ; they do 
no manner of work, and yet I declare to you, that no king whatever, 
in his most spleudid habit, is dressed up like them. If then God in 
his providence doth so adorn the vegetable productions, which con- 
tinue but little time on the land, and are afterwards devoted to the 
meanest uses, how much more will he prpvide clothing for you?' 
How spiritless is the same sentiment rendered by these small varia- 
tions! The very particularizing of to-day and to-morrotp, ib infi- 
nitely more expressive of transitoriness, than any description wherein 
the terms are gfifueta^j that can be substituted in its room.'' It is & 
remarkable cifcumstance that this charaeteristie &f style is perfectly 
retained in trcmslcUunij^ in which every other excellence of expression 
is liable to be last; so that the prevaleiice of this kind of langua^ 
in the Sacred writers mi^y be regarded as something exhibiting wis- 
dom of design. It may be said with truth, that the book, which it is 
the most necessary to translate into every language, is chiefly char- 
acterised by that kind of excellence in diction which is least impaired 
by translation. - 

But to proceed with the consideration of Tropes : the most em- 
ployed and most important of all those kinds of express- 
ions which depart from the plain and strictly appropri- g^^**^*^ 
ate Style,-— all that are called by Aristotle, Xena, — ^is 
the Metaphor, in the usual and limited sense ; mz. a word substi- 
tuted for another, On account of the Eesemblance or Analogy be- 
tween their significations. The Simile or Comparison may be oon- 
sidered aa differing in form only from a Metaphor; the resemblance 
being iti that case stated ^ which in the Metaphor is implied.^' 
iBach may be founded either on Besemblance, strictly so called, t e. 

i6.Tbe inxenioiis author cites this in the used for the Genus" flower,"— ^'Solomoiii' ir\r 

Section treating of " Primer terms," -which is a the Species " King." fcc 
trifling ovenight : as it is plai^that ''Itly " is 17 liUtce xii. S7, 98. 

18 See Logic, Chai». fIL 
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diret^ resemblanoe between the objects themselves in question, (m 
when we speak of " tod&land/' or compare great waves to moun- 
tains,) or on Analogy, whi<^ is the resemblance of Ratios, — a simi- 
larity of the relations they bear to certain other objects ; as when we 
speiu: of the ^^ light of reason,'' or of *^ revelation;" or compare a 
wounded and captive warrior to a stranded ship.** 

The Analogical Metaphors and Comparisons are both the more 
frequent and the more striking. They are the more fre- 
]|£^(^ qnent, because almost every object has such a multitude 
of relations, of di£ferent kinds, to many other objects ; 
«ad they are the more striking, because (as Dr. A. Smith has well 
remarked) the more remote and unl&e in themselves any two ob- 
jects are, the more is the mind impressed and grati^ed by the per- 
ception of some point in which they agree. 

It has been already observed, under the head of Example, that we 
are carefully to distinguish between an HhutrcUiorij (t. e. an Argu- 
ment from analogy or resemUance,) and what is properly called a 
Simile or Comparison, introduced merely to give force or beauty to 
the expression. And it was added, that the aptness and beauty of 
an Illustration sometimes leads men to overrate, and sometimes to 
underrate, its force as an Argument'* 

With respect to the c^^^ between the Metaphorical form and that 
of Comparison, it may be laid down as a general rule, that the for- 
mer is always to be preferred,'* wherever it is sufficiently simple and 
plain to be immediately comprehended ; but that which as a Metar 
phor would sound obscure and enigmatical, may be well received if 
expressed as a Comparison. We may say, e. g. with propriety, that 
"Cromwell trampled on the laws;" it would sound feeUe to say 
that " he treated the laws witii the same contempt as a man does 
any thing which he tramples under his feet" On the other hand it 
would be harsh and obscure to say, " the stranded vessel lay shaken 
by the waves," meaning the wounded Chief tossing on the bed oi 
sickness; it is therefore necessary in such a case to sttOe the resem- 
blance. But this is never to be done more fully than is necessary to 
perspicuity ; because all men are more gratified at catching the Re- 
semblance for themselves, than at having it pointed out to them." 
And accordingly the greatest masters of this kind of style, when the 
case will not admit of pure Meti^hor, generally prefer a mixture of 
Metaphor with Simile ; first pointing out the similitude, and after- 
wards employing metaphorical terms which imply it; or vice versa, 
explaming a Meta^mr by a Statement of the Comparison. To take 
examples of both kinds from an Author who partioukrly excels in 
tills point ; (speaking of a morbid fancy,) 

90 See Part I. Chap. IfL 1 3. ffiTctaiiJxV 

%\ "^Roriv if eU^ fiera^opH, diafi- S3 T4 ^oj^Mmy fmiiMs i^ f(M4.— Arte* 
fpvea vooa9im* dtd nrrw idH, &ri toUe, KA«I. Book lit. Ouv. V. 
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.... Hke the bat of Indtan brakei| . 
Her pinions fan the wound die makea, 
And soothing thus the dreamer^s pain, 
Stie drinka the life-blood from the vein." 

The word ^^like''^ makes this a Comparison; but the three suc- 
ceeding lines are Metaphorical Again to take an instance of the 
other kind : 

They meiud from the field, m anoir. 

When streams are swollen, and south winds blow, 

DissolTes in silent dew.'* 

Of the words here put in italics, the former is a Metaphor, the 
latter introduces a Comparison. Though the instances here adduced 
are taken from a Poet, the judicious management of Comparison 
which they exemplify, is even more essential to a Prose- writer, to 
whom less license is allowed in the employment of it. It is a 
remark of Aristotle, (Rhet. Book III. Chap. IV.) that the Simile 
is more suitable in Poetry, and that Metaphor is the only ornament 
of language in which the Orator may freely indulge. He should 
therefore be the more careful to bring a Simile as near as possible 
to the Metaphorical form. The following is an example of the 
same kind of expression : " These metaphysic rights entering into 
eommon life, like rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, 
are, by the laws of nature, refracted from their straight line. 
Indeed, in the gross and complicated mass of human passions and 
concerns, the primitive rights of man undergo such a variety of 
refractions, and reflections, that it becomes absurd to talk of them 
as if they continued in the simplicity of their original direction."** 

Metaphors may be employed, as Aristotle observes, either to 
elevate or to degrade the subject, according to the dc- Elevating or 
sign of the Author ; being drawn from similar or cor- degrading 
responding objects of a higher or lower character. Metaphors. 
Thus a loud and vehement speaker may be described either as bel- 
lowing, or as thundering. And in both cases, if the Metaphor is 
apt and suitable to the purpose designed, it is alike conducive to 
Energy. He remarks that the same holds good with respect to 
Epithets also, which may be drawn either frt)m the highest or the 
lowest attributes of the thing spoken of Metonymy likewise fin 
which a part is put for a whole, a cause for an effect, k^c.) admits 
of a similar variety in its applications. 

A happier example cannot be found than the one which Aristotle 
cites from Simonides, who, when offered a small price for an Ode to 
celebrate a victory in a f»«/c-raee, expressed his contempt for half- 
asseSy (^uiovBi^) as they were commonly called ; but when a larger 
sum was offered, addressed them in an Ode as " Daughters of 
Steeds swift-as- the-Storm." (ikelionddotv ddynrgsg innuv,) 

Any Trope (as is remarked by Dr. Campbell) adds force to the 

S^ Bokeby. 34 Marmion. 85 On the Fravdi BeToltttion. 
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expression when it tends to fix the mind on that part, or circum' 
stance^ in the object spoken of, which is most essential to the purpose 
in hand. Thus, there is an energy in Abraham's Periphrasis for 
" God," when he is speaking of the allotment of Divine punish- 
ment : " shall not the Jiulge of all the earth do right ?" If, again, 
we were alluding to His omnisciencey it would be more suitable to 
say, " this is known only to the Searcher of hearts ;" if, to his 
pcnver, we should speak of him as " the Almighty,^^ &<i. 

Of Metaphors, those generally conduce most to that energy or 
Vivacity of style we are speaking of, which illustrate an intellectual 
by a sensMe object ; the latter being always the most early familiar 
to the mind, and generally giving the most disinnct impresaion to it. 
Thus we speak of ^^ un^idled rage," "deep-rooted prejudice," 
"glowing eloquence," a "stony heart," &c. And a similar use may 
bs made of Metonymy also : as when we speak of the " ThronCy^ 
or the " Crown ^^ for *^ Royalty," — the "sioord^^ for "military 
violence," &c. 

But the highest degree of energy (and to whieh Aristotle chiefly 
restricts the term) is proauoed by such Metaphors as at- 
SStephorS^ tribute life and action to things inanimate ; and that, 
even when by this means the last-mentioned rale is vio- 
lated, i, e. when sensible objects are illustrated by intellectual. For 
the disadvantage is overbalanced by the vivid impression produced 
by the idea of persoTudity or actitnty ; as when we speak of the 
rage of a torrent, a furious storm, a river disdaining to endure its 
bridge, &c.'" 

The figure called by Rhetoricians Prosopopoeia (literally, Personi- 
fication,^ is,*in fact, no other than a Metaphor of tnis kind : thus, in 
Demostnenes, Greece is represented as addressing the Athenians. 
So also in the book of Genesis, (chap. iv. verse 10,) " the voice of 
thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground." 

Many such expressions, indeed, are in such common use as to 
have lost all their Metaphorical forcc^ since they cease to suggest 
the idea belonging to their primary signification, and thus are be- 
come, practically. Proper terms. But a new, or at least unhack- 
neyed. Metaphor of this kind, if it be not far-fetched and obscure, 
adds greatly to the force of the expression. This was a favourite 
figure with Homer, from whom Aristotle has cited several examples 
of it ; as " the raging arrow," " the darts eager to taste of flesh."'^ 
" the shameless " (or as it might be rendered with more exactness, 
though with less dignity, " the provoking) stone," (Xoaf dt^atdi);,) 
which mocks the efforts of Sisyphus, &c. 

Our language possesses one remarkable advantage, with a view to 
this kind of Energy, in the constitution of its genders. All noun 

26 Pontem indignatiu. ftotn its flying with a spinning motion, euiverg 

37 There is a peculiar aptitude in some of violently when it is fixed ; thus snggestlng the 

these expressions which the modern student is idea of a person trelnbling with «ag€m§s§, 

y&rj lilEely to overlook; an arrow or dart, 
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in English, which express objects that are really neuter, are con- 
sidered as strictly of the neuter gender; the Greek and Latin, 
though possessing the advantage (which is wanting in the languages 
derived from Latin) of having a neuter gender, yet lose the benefit 
of it, by fixing t<he masculine or feminine genders upon many nouns 
denoting things inanimate ; whereas in English, when we speak of 
any such object in the masculine or feminine gender, that form of 
expression at once confers persoTmUty upon it. When " Virtue," 
s.g. or our " Country," are spoken of as females, or '^ Ocean," as 
a male, &c., they are by that very circumstance, personified ; and 
a stimulus is thus given to the imagination, from the very circum- 
stance that in a calm discussion or description, all of these would be 
neuter ; whereas in Greek or Latin, as in French or Italian, no such 
distinction could be made. The employment of '^ FtWt^s," and 
<^ *^^f Ti^," in the feminine gender, can contribute, accordingly, no 
animation to the Style, when they could not, without a Solecism, be 
employed otherwise. 

There is, however, very little, comparatively, of Energy produced 
by any Metaphor or Simile that is in common use, and 
ahready familiar to the hearer. Indeed, what were origin- Meujho? 
ally the boldest Metaphors, are become, by long use, 
virtually, Proper terms ; (as is the case with the words '^ source," 
'' reflection," &)c., in their transferred senses;) and frequently are 
even nearly obsolete in the literal sense, as in the words ^^ ardour," 
" acuteness," " rumiuate," " edification,"" &c. If, again^a Metaphor 
or Simile that is not so hackneyed as to be considered common prop- 
erty, be taken from any known Author, it strikes every one, as no 
less a plagiarism than if an entire argument or description had been 
thus transferred. And hence it is, that, as Aristotle remarks, the 
skilful employment of these, more than of any other, ornaments of 
language, may be regarded as a '' mark of genius" (B^vpvtaq ai^fieloA, 
Not that he means to say, as some interpreters suppose, that this 
power is entirely a gift of nature, and in no degree to be learnt ; on 
the contrary, he expressly afoms, that the perception of resem- 
blances,"" on which it depends, is the fruit of " Philosophy;"** but 
he means that any Metaphor which is striking from being not in 
common use, is a kind of property of him who has invented it, and 
cannot be transferred from his Composition to another's." 

Some care is accordingly requisite, in order that they may be 
readily comprehended, and may not have the appearance 
of being far-fetched and extravagant. For this purpose it ^i«n*tton 
is usual to combine with the Metaphor a Proper term Metaphon. 
which explains it ; viz, either attributing to the term in 
its transferred sense, something which does not belong to it in its 

58 See Hinds's <«Tbree Temples;*" Preface. 30 Faop U fc\»9^i, IHd. Bo4te ILaai 

59 T^ Sftoiov hpiv. Aristotle, Rbet. Book II. III. 
31 (Hk ieri vap iXXov \a0dv. Ibid, P^ok IH. 
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Uterai leme; or we tfersA, denying of it in its tnutflfeired sense, 
something which does belong to it in its literal sense. To call the 
Sea the << vxOery bulwark" of our island, would be an instance of the 
former kind; an example of the latter is the expression of a writer 
who speaks of tiie dispersion of some hostile fleet, by the winds 
and wares, ^ Ihoee ancient and unmbMized allies of England." 

It is hardly necessary to mention the obrions and hac£neyed cau- 
tions against miacture of Metaphors; and against any 
alnTtoc^ that are complex and fir-pmsned, so as to approach to 
uXphon. Allegory. 

In reference to the former of these fiinlts, Dr. Johnson 
justly censnres Addison for speaking of '^ bridling in his muse, who 
longs to launch into a nobler strain;" -< which," says the critic, *^ is 
an act that was nerer restrained by a bridle." Some, howerer, are 
too fastidious on this point. Words, which by long use in a trans- 
ferred sense, hsTc lost nearly all their metaphorical force, may fairly 
be cqjnbined in a manner which, taking them literally, would be in- 
congruous. It would sarour of hypercriticism to object to such an 
expression as '•'• fertile sonrce." 

In reference to the other foult, — ^that of the too complex Metaphor, 
— ^it should be obserred that the more apt and striking is the Analog 
suggested, the more will it hare of an artificial i^pearance ; and wul 
draw off the reader's attention from the subject, to admire the inge- 
nuity displayed in the Style. Yo«ng writes of genius ought espe- 
cially to be admonished to ask themselyes frequently, not whether 
this or that is a striking express/km^ but whether it makes the mean- 
ing more striking than another phrase would, — ^wheth^ it impresses 
more forcibly the sentimeni to be conveyed. 

§4. 

Epithets, in the Rhetorical sense, denote, not every adiective, but 
those only which do not add to the sense, but signify 
^ ^ something already implied in the noun itself ; as, if one 

says, ^ the glorious sun :" on the other hand, to speak of the " rising*^ 
or '^ meridian sun" would not be considered as, in this sense, em- 
ploying an Epithet. 

It is a common practice with some writers to endeavour to add 
force to their expressions by accumulating high-sounding Epithets, 
denoting the greatness, beauty, or other admirable qualities of the 
things spoken of; but the effect is generally the reverse of what is 
intended. Most readers, except those of a very vulgar or puerile 
taste, are disgusted at studied efforts to point out and force upon 
their attention whatever is remarkable; and this, even when the 
ideas conveyed are themselves striking. But when an attempt is 
made to cover poverty of thought with mock sublimity of language, 
and to set off trite sentiments and feeble arguments by tawdry mag- 
nificence, the only result is, that a kind of indignation is superadded 
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to contempt ; as when (to use QuinctiHan's comparison) an attempt 
is made to supply, by paint, the natural glow of a youthful and 
healthy complexion. 

" A principal device in the fabrication of this Style/' (the mock- 
eloquent,) " is to multiply epithete, — dry epithets, laid on the out- 
side, and into which none of the yitality of the sentiment is found 
to circulate. You may take a great number of the words out of 
each page, and find that the sense is neither more nor less for your 
having cleared the composition of these Epithets of chalk of various 
colours, with which the tame thoughts had submitted to be rubbed 
over, in order to be made fine."" 

Wo expect, indeed, and excuse in ancient writers, as a part of the 
unrefined simplieity of a ruder language, such a redundant 
use of Epithets as would not be tolerated in a modem, ^ 

even in a translation of their works ; the " white milk," and '< dark 
gore," &c.; of Homer, must not be retained ; at least, not so fre- 
quently as they occur in the original. Aristotle, indeed, gives us to 
understand that in his time this liberty was still allowed to Poets ; 
but later taste is more fastidious. He censures, however, the adop- 
tion, by prose-writers, of this, and of evety other kind of ornament 
that might seem to border on the poetical ; and he bestows on such 
a style the appellation of ^^ frigid ^^"^ {^vxQ^y,) which at first may 
appear somewhat remarkable, (though the same expression, ^^ frigid," 
might very properly be so applied in our own language also,) be- 
cause the words " t^w^rw," " glomngj^^ and suchlike Metaphors, 
seem naturally applicable to poetry. This very circumstance, how- 
ever, does in reality account for the use of the other expression. 
We are, in poetical prose, reminded of, and for that reason dis- 
posed to miss, the " warmth and glow" of poetry. It is on the 
same principle that we are disposed to speak of coidness in the rays 
of the moon, because they remind us of sunshine, but want its 
warmth ; and that (to use an humbler and more familiar instance) 
an empty fire-place is apt to suggest an idea of cold. 

The use of Epithets, however, in prose composition, is not to be 
proscribed; as the judicious employment of them is undoubtedly 
conducive to Energy. It is extremely difficult to lay down any pre- 
cise rules on such a point. The only safe guide in practice must be 
a taste formed from a familiarity with the best authors, and from the 
remarks of a skilful critic on one^s own compositions. It may, how- 
ever, be laid down as a general caution, more particularly needful 
for young writers, that an excessive luxuriance of style, and espe- 
cially a redundancy of Epithets," is the worse of the two extremes; 
as it is a positive fault, and a very offensive one ; while the opposite 
is but the absence of an excellence. 

It is also an important rule, that the boldest and most striking, 
and almost poetical, turns of expression, should be reserved (as 

as Foster, Essay IV. 

a* 
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Aristotle has remarked, Book III. Ohap. YII.,) for the most im- 
passioned parts of a discourse : and that an author should 

Caution * j • x xi. * • t-'x* i? 

agaiiui guard against the yam ambition of expressing every 

bruiSSc thing in an equaUy high-wrought, brilliant, and forcible 

style. The neglect of this caution often occasions the 
imitation of the best models to prove detrimental. When the ad- 
miration of some fine and animated passages leads a young writer to 
take those passages for his general model, and to endeavour to 
make every sentence he composes equally fine, he will, on the con- 
^ trary, give a flatness to the whole, and destroy the effect of those 
portions which would have been forcible if they had been allowed to 
stand prwninent. To brighten the dark parts of a picture, produces 
much the same result as if one had darkened the bright parts ; in 
either case there is a want oi relief and contrast; and Composition, 
as well as Painting, has its lights and shades, which must be dis- 
tributed with no less skill, if we would produce the desired 
effect." 

In no place, however, will it be advisable to introduce any Epithet 

which does not fulfil one of these two purposes; 1st, to 
^^etL em^lain a Metaphor ; a use which has been noticed 

under that head, and which will justify, and even require, 
the introduction of an Epithet, which, if it had been joined to the 
Proper term, would have been glaringly superfluous ; thus iEschy- 
lus'^ speaks of the ^^ winged hound of Jove,'' meaning the Eagle : to 
have said the " winged eagle^"* would have had a very different effect; 
2dly, when the Epithet expresses something which, though implied 
in the subject, would not have been likely to occur at once spon- 
taneously to the hearer's mind, and yet is important to be noticed 
with a view to the purpose in hand. Indeed it will generally hap- 
pen, that the Epithets employed 'by a skilful orator, will be found to 
be, in fact, so many abridged arguments, the force of which is suffi 
ciently conveyed by a mere hint ; e. g. if any one says, ^' we ought 
. to take warning from the bloody revolution of France," the Epithet, 
suggests one of the reasons for our being warned ; and that, not less 
clearly, and more forcibly, than if the argument had been stated at 
length.** 

§5. 

With respect to the use of Antiquated Foreign, New-coined, or 

New-compounded words,** or words applied in an unusual 

«tpMWBion!i sense, it may be sufficient to observe, that all writers, 

and prose-writers most, should be very cautious and 

33 Omiua vtUt belU Matho dicere ; die alir consistency, that many who, with Justness 

guando. censure as pedantic the ftvquent introductloQ 

Et bene ; die neutrum : die aliquando of Chreek and Latin words, neither object to, 

f$uUe. nor refhiin from, a similar pedantry with r»- 

34 Prometheus. spect to French and Italian. 

35 See Part. I. Chap. III. 1 3. This iLind of affectation is one of the ^ dan- 

36 It is a curious Instance of whimsical in- gen'* of "a titUe learning:" those who are 
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sparing in the use of them ; not only because in excess they produce 
a barbarous dialect, but because they are so likely to suggest the 
idea of artifice ; the perception of which is most especially adverse to 
£nergy. The occasional apt introduction of such a term will some- 
times produce a powerful effect ; but whatever may seem to savour 
of affectation, or even of great solicitude and study in the choice of 
terms, will effectually destroy the true effect of eloquence. The 
language which betrays art, and carries not an air of simplicity and 
sincerity, may, indeed, by some hearers, be thought not only very 
fine, but even very energetic ; this very circumstance, however, may be 
taken for a proof that it is not so ; for if it had been, they tfmM not 
have thought about it, but would have been occupied, exclusively, with 
the suJbject, An unstudied and natural air, therefore, is an excellence 
to which the true orator, i. e. he who is aiming to carry his pointy 
will be ready to sacrifice any other that may interfere with it. 

The principle here laid down will especially apply to the choice of 
words, with a view to their Imitative, or otherwise ap- woidscon- 
propriate Sound. The attempt to make '^ the sound an tidered as 
echo to the sense," is indeed more frequently to be met "^""^ 
with in poets than in prose writers; but it may be worth remarking, 
that an evident effort after this kind of excellence, as it is offensive 
in any kind of composition, would in prose appear peculiarly disgust- 
ing. Critics treating on this subject have gone into opposite ex- 
tremes; some, fancifully attributing to words, or combinations of 
words, an imitative power far beyond what they can really possess,'^ 
and representing this kind, of Imitation as deserving to be studiously 
aimed at ; and others, on the contrary, considering nearly the whole 
of this kind of excellence as no better than imaginary, and regarding 
the exunples which do occur, and have been cited, of a congruity 
between the sound and the sense, as purely accidental. 

The truth probably lies between these two extremes. 

In the first place, that words denoting sounds^ or employed in de- 
scribing them, may be imitative of those sounds, must be admitted 
by all ; indeed this kind of Imitation is, to a certain degree, almost 
unavoidable, in our language at least ; which abounds, perhaps more 
than any other, in these, as they may be called, naturally expressive 

imdly good lingaiftta are Mldom so anxious to bis inconsistency in making the Alexandrine 

display their knowledge. represent both a quick and a slow moUon :— 

It has been the fashion of late years with 1. *^ Flies o*erth' unbending com, and skims 

some few authors to write a sort of bastard along the main." 

English, ftill of Oerman idioms, and of new- 3. ^ Which, like a wounded snake, drags its 

coined words fashioned on a German model. dow length along.** 

This passes with some persons for uncommon In the first instance, he forgot that an Alezan- 

eUquenee; which it resembles in being ** un- drine is long, fh>m containing more feet than 

common.** xSome readers, again, of better a common verse ; whereas a long hexanuter 

taste than not to condenm this style, are yet so has but the same number of feet as a short 

for deceived by it as to imagine a great pro- one, and therefore being pronounced in the 

fimdity in the thou^ts conveyed ; the oddness same time^ seems to move more rapidly. 

of the expression giving an air of originality to In the former of these verses the crowd of 

much that would probably appear trite if said consonants in ^ o*er th* unbending ** does not 

in plain English. seem well-adapted to express swift and smooth 

tl Pope has accordin^y been censured for motion. 
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tierms; such as "hiss," "rattle," "clatter," "splash," and manjr 
others. •• 

In the next place, it is also allowed by most, that quick or slow 
motion may, to a certain degree, at least, be imitated or represented 
by words ; many short syllables (unincumbered by a clash either of 
vowels, or of consonants coming together) being pronounced in the 
same time with a smaller number of long syllables, abounding with 
these incumbrances, the former seems to have a natural correspond- 
nce to a quick, and the latter to a slow motion ; since in the one a 
greater, and in the other a less space, seem to be passed over in the 
same time. In the ancient Poets, their hexameter verses being 
always considered as of the same lengthy i. e. in respect of the time 
taken to pronounce them, whatever proportion of dactyle or spondees 
they contained, thfs kind of Imitation of quick or slow motion is the 
more apparent ; and after making all allowances for fancy, it seems 
impossible to doubt that in many instances it does exist ; as, e. ^. in 
the often-cited line which expresses the rolling of Sisyphus's stone 
down the hill : — 

A^tr Intira nidovSs mXlvitro XJar hi^aiSiis'* 

The following passage from the ^neid can hardly be denied to 
exhibit a correspondence with the slow and quick motions at least, 
which it describes ; that of the Trojans laboriously hewing the foun- 
dations of a toVer on the top of Priam^s palace, and that of its sad< 
den and violent fall : 

Junctnras tahulata dabmnt^ divtUimns Mltia 
Sedibus, ivtpulimusqtu^ id laptA ripente riinam 
Cum sfmtu trAkit, *t DAnAum sUpSr agmini tats 

But, lastly, it seems not to require any excessive exercise of fancy 
to perceive, if not, properly speaking, an Imitation, by words, of 
other things besides sound and motion, at least, an Analogical apti- 
tude. That there is at least an apparent Analogy between things 
sensible and things intelligible, is implied by numberless Metaphors ; 
as when we speak of " rough, or harsh, sift, or »nu)Oth, manners," 
" turbuknt passions," the " stroke, or the storms of adversity," &c. 
Now if there are any words, or combinations of words, which have in 
their sound a congruity with certain sensible objects, there is no rea- 
son why they should not have the same congruity with those emo- 
tions, actions, &c., to which these sensible objects are analogousu 
Especially, as it is universally allowed that certain musical combina- 
tions are, respectively, appropriate to the expression of grief, anger, 
agitation, &c. 

38 See Wallia, Gram. Anglic way of reading Latin or Greek, the doubling 

38 The slow movement of this line would be of a consooant only serves to fix tbe place of 

much more perceptible, if we pronounced (as tbe accent; tbe latter of tbe two being never 

doubtless the Latins did) the doubled conso- pronounced, except in a very few compound 



nantiy **ag'-gTe3-8i fer^o sum-ma :^ bul words: as "innate," ** oon-oatora],'' 

in Kngllth, and consequently in tbe English rate,'* *^ hop-pole.** 
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On the whole, the most probable ooncludion seems to be, liiat 
many at least of the celebrated passages that are cited as Imitative 
in sound, wer«, on the one hand, not the result of accid-ent^ nor yet, 
on the other hand, of sttidy ; but that the idea in the author's mind 
spontaneously suggested appropriate sounds; thus, when Milton's 
mind was occupied with 'the idea of the opening of the infernal 
gates, it seems natural that his expression, 

. . • . and <Mi their binges grate 
Hanh thunder, 

should have occurred to him without any distinct intention of imi* 
tating sounds. 

It will be the safest rule, therefore, for a prose-writer at least, 
never to make any distinct effort after this kind of Energy of ex- 
pression, but to trust to the spontaneous occurrence of suitable 
sounds on every occasion where the introduction of them is likely to 
have good effect. 

§6. 

It is hardly necessary to give any warning, generally, against the 
unnecessary Introduction of Technical language of any 
kind, when the meaning can be adequately, or even ^|^^^' 
tolerably, expressed in common, i. e, unscientific words. 
The terms and phrases of art have an air of pedantic affectation, for 
which they do not compensate, by even the smallest appearance of 
increased Energy/* But there is an apparent exception to this 
rule, in the case of what may be called the ^^ Theological 
Style ;" a peculiar phraseology, adopted more or less by a JJj^'^^*** 
large proportion of writers of Sermons and other religious 
works ; consisting partly of peculiar terms, but chiefly of common 
words used in a peculiar sense or combination, so as to form alto- 
gether a kind of diction widely differing from the classical standard 
of the language. This phraseology, having been formed partly from 
the style of some of the most eminent Divines, partly, and to a much 
greater degree, from that of the Scriptures, i. e. of our Version, has 
been supposed to carry with it an air of appropriate dignity and 
sanctity, which greatly adds to the force of what is said. And this 
may, perhaps, be the case when what is said is of little or no in- 
trinsic weight, and is only such meagre common-place as many reli- 

40 or eovirse tUs nrte doee not cppiy to li Is do ttncommoD trick with some writen 

avowedly teclinicaln-steins of instruGtion. In to invent and adopt, on the slightest pretext, 

such works the usual and the best rule is, to complete new sets or technical terras, the more 

«B|ri(7 as Cu* at possible soeh technical terms strange and unooath, the better for their pur- 

as custom has already established ; dining, pose ; and thus to pass off long-known truths 

modifying, restricting, extending, itc, these, for prodigious discoveries, and gain the crectit 

if necessary, as the occasion may require, ofuniveraaloriginalityby the boldness <tf their 

Sometimes however the introduction of new innovations in language : like some voyagers 

ones will be called for, either in addition to tho of diaeov^y, who UtkB pos»eB§ion of oountiiesi 

others, cr in their stead, wliea Ihen are very whether before-visited or not, by formally giv* 

strong objections against these. See Intioduo- lag them new msmee. 
Uon : latter part of 1 4. 
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gious works consist of : the associations which such language will 
excite in the minds of those accustomed to it, supplying in some de- 
gree the deficiencies of the matter. But this diction, though it may 
serve as a veil for poverty of thought, will be found to produce no 
less the effect of obscuring the lustre of what is truly valuable : if it 
adds an appearance of strength to what is weak, it adds weakness to 
what is strong ; and if pleasing to those of narrow and ill-cultivated 
minds, it is in a still higher degree repulsive to persons of taste. 

It may be said, indeed, with truth, that the improvement of the 
majority is a higher object than the gratification of a refined taste 
in a few ; but it may be doubted whether any real Energy, even 
with respect to any class of hearers, is gained by the use of such a 
diction as that of which I am speaking. For it will often be found 
that what is received with great approbation, is yet (even if, strictly 
speaking, understood) but very little attended to, or impressed upon 
the minds of the hearers. Terms and phrases which have been 
long familiar to them, and have certain vague and indistinct notions 
associated with them, men often suppose themselves to understpnd 
much more fully than they do ; and still oftener give a sort of in- 
dolent assent to what is said, without making any effort of thought. 

It is justly observed by Mr. Foster (Essay IV.) when treating on 
this subject, that " with regard to a considerable proportion of 
Christian readers and hearers, a reformed language would be ex- 
cessively strange to them ;" but that " its being so strange to them, 
would be a proof of the necessity of adopting it, at least, in part, 
and by degrees. For the manner in which some of them would re- 
ceive this altered diction, would prove that the customary phrase- 
ology had scarcely given them any clear ideas. It would be fouiid 
that the peculiar phrases had been not so much the vehicles of 
ideas, as the substitutes for them.^^ These readers and hearers 
have been accustomed to chime to the somsd, without apprehending 
the sense ; insomuch, that if they hear the very ideas which these 
phrases signify, expressed ever so simply in other language, they do 
not recognise them.'' 

He observes also, with much truth, that the studied incorporation 
and imitation of the language of the Scriptures in the texture of any 
discourse, neither indicates reverence for the sacred composition, nor 
adds to the dignity of that which is human : but rather diminishes 
that of such passages as might be introduced from the sacred writ- 
ings in pure and distinct quotation, standing eontrasted with the 
general Style of the work. 

Of the Technical terms, as they may be called, of Theology, there 
are many, the place of which might easily be supplied by corrrespond- 
ing expressions in common use; and there are many, again, which 

41 It may be added that man j would at onoe Man's framing,— implies a rc||ection of the dec 

tUK» for granted that any alteration in the Hate' trine itself; and they would aooordingty ralM 

wient of any doctrine, though the phrases they a cry of Heresy, 
bad been accustomed to were avowedly of 
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are remnants of the philosophy of the School-men, but are employed 
frequently by persons who know nothing of the metaphysical theories 
which gave rise to the use of such terms^." There are others, doubt- 
less, which, denoting ideas exclusively belonging to the subject, could 
not be avoided without a tedious circumlocution ; these, therefore, 
may be admitted as allowable peculiarities of diction; and the 
others, perhaps, need not be entirely disused : but it is highly de- 
sirable that both should be very frequently exchanged for words or 
hrases entirely free from any technical peculiarity, even at the 
expense of some circumlocution. Not that this should be done so 
constantly as to render the terms in question obsolete ; but by intro- 
ducing frequently, both the term, and a sentence explanatory of the 
same idea, the evil just mentioned, — the habit of not thinking, or not 
thinking attentively, of the meaning of what is said, — will be, in 
great measure, guarded against ; the technical words themselves will 
make a more forcible expression,: — ^and the danger of sliding into 
unmeaning cant will be materially lessened. Such, repetitions, 
therefore, will more than compensate for, or rather will be exempt 
from, any appearance of tediousness, by the addition both of Per- 
spicuity and Energy. / 

'^ It must indeed be acknowledged, that in many oases innovations 
hiave been introduced, partly by the ceasing to employ the words 
designating those doctrines which were designed to be set aside : but 
it is probable they may have been still more frequently and success- 
fally introduced under the advantage of retaining the terms, while 
the principles were gradually subverted. And therefore, since the 
peculiar words can be kept to one invariable signification only by 
keeping that signification clearly in sight, by means of something 
separate from these words themselves, it might be wise in Christian 
authors and speakers sometimes to express the ideas in common 
words, either in connexion with the peculiar terms, or, occasionally, 
instead of them. Common words might less frequently be applied 
as affected denominations of things which have their own direct and 
common denominations ; and be less frequently combined into un- 
couth phrases. Many peculiar and antique words might be exchanged 
for other single words of equivalent signification, and in common use. 
And the small number of peculiar terms a<^nowledged and estab- 
lished, as of permanent use and necessity, might, even separately 
from the consideration of modifying the diction, be, occasionally, 
with advantage to the explicit declaration and clear comprehension 
of Christian truth, made to give place to a fuller expression, in a 
number of common words, of those ideas of which they are single 
signs."*' 

It may be asserted, but with too much truth, that a very consider- 
able proportion of Christians have a habit of laying aside in a great 
degree ^&a common sense, and letting it, as it were, lie dormant, 

43 See Hampden, « Bampton Lect." 43 Foiter, Essay IV. p. «04. 
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wlien points of Religion oome before them; — slb if Rea^xi were 
utterly at variance with Religion, and the ordinary principles of 
sound Judgment were to be completely superseded on that subject. 
And accordingly it will be found, that there are many errors which 
are adopted, — ^many truths which are overlooked, or not clearly 
understood, — and many difficulties which stagger and perplex them, 
— for want, properly £^eaking, of the exercise of their common sense ; 
i e. in cases precisely analogous to such as daily occur in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life ; in which those very same persons would form a 
correct, clear, prompt, and decisive judgment. It is well worthy of 
consideration, how far the tendency to this habit might be diminished 
by the use of a diction conformable to the suggestions which have 
been here brought forward. 

■ §7. 

With respect to the Nwniber of words employed, " it is certain," 
as Dr. Campbell observes, " that of whatever kind the 
d^MoS^ sentiment be, witty, humorous, grave, animated, or 
on the sublime, Uie more briefly it is expressed, the Energy is 

"iS^^T^ the greater."—" As when the rays of the sun are col- 
lected into the focus of a burning-glass, the smaller the 
spot is which receives them compared with the surface of the glass, 
the greater is the splendour ; so, in exhibiting our sentiments by 
speech, the narrower the compass of words is, wherein the thought 
is comprised, the more energetic is the expression. Accordingly, 
we find that the very same sentiment expressed diffusely, will be ad- 
mitted barely to be just ; expressed concisely, will be admired as 
spirited." He afterwards remarks, that though a languid redun- 
dancy of words is in all cases to be avoided, the energetic brevity 
which is the most contrary to it, is not adapted alike to every subject 
and occasion. " The kinds of writing which are less susceptible of 
this omunent, are the Descriptive, the Pathetic, the Declamatory,*^ 
especially the last. It is, besides, much more suitable in writing 
than in speaking. A reader has th^ command of his time ; he may 
read fast or slow, as he finds conv^^it ; he can peruse a sentence a 
seoond time when necessary, or lay down the hook and think. Bui 
if, in* haranguing the people, you comprise a great deal in few words, 
the hearer must have uncommon quii^ess of apprehension to catch 
the meaning before vou have put it out of his power, by engaging 
his attention to someming else." 

The mode in which this inconvenience should be obviated, and in 
which the requisite expansion nuiy be given to any thing which the 
persons addressed cannot comprehend in a very small compass, is, as 
I have already remarked, not so much by increasing the number of 
words in which the sentiment is conveyed in each sentence, (though 

44 This remark Is mad^ and the principle Joined, i9 FMrt U« Chap. n. I S, of ttito X9mt 
of It (wMeh Dr. OampM has omitted) sub- UmT^ 
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in this, some yariation must of conrse be admitted,) as by repeating 
it in various forms. The uncultivated and the dull will require 
greater expansion, and more copious illustration of the same thought, 
than the educated and the acute ; but th^j are even still more liable 
to be wearied or bewildered by prolixity. If the material is too 
stubborn to be speedily cleft, we must patiently continue our efforts 
for a longer time, in order to accomplish it : but this is to be done, 
not by making each blow fall more slotoly, which would only enfeeble 
them, but by often-repeated blows. 

It is needful to insist the more on the energetic effect of Concise- 
ness, because so many, especially young writers and ^ ivud wu 
speakers, are apt to fall into a style of pompous verbos- y^ to per- 
ity, not from negligence, but from an idea that they are g*catty and 
adding both Perspicuity and Force' to what is said, when 
they are only incumbering the sense with a needless load of words. 
And they are the more likely to commit this mistake, because such 
a style will often appear not only to the author, but to the vulgar, 
(i. e, the vulgar in intdlect^) among his hearess, to be very majestic 
and impressive. It is not uncommon to hear a speaker or writer of 
this class mentioned as having a '* very fine command af language," 
when, perhaps, it might be said with more correctness, that ^^ his lan- 
guage has a command of him ;'^ t. e. that he follows a train of words 
rather than of thought, and stritigs together all the striking express- 
ions, that occur to him on the subject, instead of first forming a clear 
notion of the sense he wishes to convey, and then seeking for the 
most appropriate vehicle in which to convey it. He has but the 
same '^ command of language," that the rider has of a horse which 
runs away with him. 

If, indeed, any class of men are found to be the most effectually 
convinced^ persuaded^ or instructed^ by a turgid amplification, it is 
the orator^s business, true to his object, not to criticise or seek to 
improve their taste, but to accommodate himself to it. But it will 
be found that this is not near so often the case as many suppose. 
The orator may often by this kind of style gain great admiration^ 
without being the nearer to his proper end, which is to carry hit 
point. It w^ frequently happen that not only the approbation, but 
the whole attention of the hearers will have been confined to the 
Style, which will have drawn their minds, not to the subject, but 
from it. In those spurious kinds of oratory, indeed, which have 
been above mentioned, [Part III. Chap. II. § 4, 5, 6,] in which the 
inculcation of the Subject-matter is not the principal object proposed, 
a redundancy of words may often be very suitable ; but in all that 
comes within the legitimate province of Bhetoric, there is no fault to 
be more carefully avoided.^* 

45 ** By a multiplicity of words the sentiment ''Vet this is not the only, or periiape the 

is not set off and aeoommodated, but like Da- monX eonaeqaence resulting ftom this manner 

vid, in Saul's armour, it is incumbered and of treating Saered writ:" [partKpkrtL9ing\ **we 

oppressed. are told of the torpedo, that it Has the wonder- 
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It will therefore be advisable for a tyro in composition to look 
over what he has written, and to strike out every word and clanse 
which he finds will leave the passage neither less perspicuous nor less 
forcible than it was before ; ^^ quamvu invita reosdant ;" remember- 
ing that, as has been aptly observed, " nobody else knows what good 
things you leave out ;^' if the general effect is improved, that advan- 
tage is enjoyed by the reader, unalloyed by the regret which the 
author may feel at the omission of any thing which he may think in 
itself excellent. 

But this is not enough ; he must study contraction as well as 
omission. There are many sentences which would not bear the 
omission of a single word consistently with perspicuity, which yet 
may be much more concisely expressed, with equal clearness, by the 
employment of different words, and by recasting a great part of the 
expression. Take for example such a sentence as the following : — 

^^ A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter 
of necessary policy with Kings, when their subjects are 
Compression. Jml)^e(i '^ith such principles as justify and authorize re- 
bellion ;" this sentence could not be advantageously, nor to any con- 
siderable degree, abridged, by the mere omission of any of the 
words ; but it may be expressed in a much shorter compass, with 
equal clearness and far greater energy, thus : " Kings will be tyrants 
trom policy, when subjects are rebels from principle." *• 

The hints I have thrown out on this point coincide pretty nearly 
with Dr. Campbell's remark on " Verbosity,^'* as contradistinguished 
from " TatUology^^'^ *' and from " Pleonasm.^'' "The third and last 
fault I shall mention against vivid Conciseness is Verbosity. This, 
it may be thought, coincides with the Pleonasm already discussed. 
One difference however is this : in the Pleonasm there are words 
which add nothing to the sense ; in the Verbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it 
were better to omit them, because what they mean is unimportant. 

ful quality of numbing everr thing it touches ; 46 Burke. 

a paraphrase is a torpedo. By its influence the 47 Tautology, which he describes as ** either 

most Tivid sentiments become lifeless, the a repetition of the same sense in different 

most sublime are flattened, the most fervid words, or a representation of any thing as the 

chilled, the most vigorous enervated. In the cause, condition, or consequence, of itseU^'' is, 

very best compotl lions of tliis kind that can in most instanc^ (of the latter kind at least,) 

be expected, the Gospel may be compared to accounted an ofl*ence rather against eorrectnesa 

a rich wine of a high flavour diluted in such a than krtwtj/ ; the example he gives from Bo- 

quantitv of water as renders it extremely lingbroke, ^how many are there by whom 

vapid."— Campbell, Rhetoric, Book IIL Chap, these tidings of good nevtt were never heard,** 

II. S S. would usually be reckoned a blunder rather 

It should be observed, however, that in some than an instance of prolixity like the expreaa- 

palates or stomachs a dilution may be nece»> ion of **^ Sinecure places which have no duly 

sary. Nor does Dr. Campbell mean, I appre- annexed to them.'' ** The Pleonism,^' he ob- 

beiid, that there are not many passages in serves, "implies merely superfluity. Though 

Scripture which require expansion with a view the words ao not. as in the Tautology, repeat 

to their being fidly comprehended by an ordi- the sense, they add nothing to it; e. g. Tber 

nary leader. But a r^ular paraphrase gener* returned {oack again] to the [same] city [fromj 

ally expends every passage, hard or easy, whence they came [forth].*'— Campbell's Rhet- 

nearly to the same degree : it applies a magni- oric, Book til. Chap. n. { 8. 
fVii^-glasi of equal power to the gnat and to 
taeeameL 
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Instead, therefore of enlivening the expTv.8sion, they make it lan- 
guish. Another difference is^ that in a proper Pleonasm, a complete 
correction is always made by razing. This will not always answer 
in the Verbose style; it is often necessiu'y to alter as well as blot."*' 

It is of coarse impossible to lay down precise rules as to the de- 
gree of Conciseness which is, on each occasion that may 
arise, allowable and desirable ; but to an author who is, S*be **°*" 
in his expression of any sentiment, wavering between reconciled 
the demands of Perspicuity and of Energy, (of which JSrepicuity. 
the former of course requires the first care, lest he 
should fail of both,) and doubting whether the phrase which has the 
most of forcible brevity, will be readily taken in, it may be recom- 
mended to use bc€h expressions ; — first to expand the sense, suffi- 
ciently to be clearly understood, and then to contract it into the 
most compendious and striking form. This expedient might seem 
at first sight the most decidedly adverse to the brevity recommended; 
but it will be found in practice, that the addition of a compressed 
and pithy expression of the sentiment, which has been already stated 
at greater length, will produce the ^ect of brevity. For it is to be 
remembered tliat it is not on account of the actual nmn^ of wordt 
that diffuseness is to be condemned, (unless one were limited to a 
certain space, or time,) but to avoid the flatness and tediousness 
resulting from it ; so that if this appearance can be obviated by the 
insertion of such an abridged repetition as is here recommended, 
which adds poignancy and spirit to the whole. Conciseness will be, 
practically, promoted by the addition. The hearers will be struck 
by the forcibleness of the sentence which they will have been pre- 
pared to comprehend ; they will understand the longer expression, 
and remember the shorter. But the force will, in general, be totally 
destroyed, or much enfeebled, if the order be reversed ; if the brief 
expression be first put, and afterwards expanded and explained ; for 
it loses much of its force if it be not clearly understood the moment 
it is uttered; and if it be, there is no need of the subsequent ex- 
pansion. The sentence recently quoted from Burke, as an instance 
of Energetic brevity, is in this manner brought in at the close of a 
more expanded exhibition of the sentiment, as a condensed conclu- 
sion of the whole. " Power, of some kind or other, will survive the 
shock in which manners and opinions perish ; and it will find other 
and worse means for its support. The usurpation which, in order 
to subvert ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient principles, will 
hold power by arts similar to those by which it has acquired it. 
When the old feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty^ which, by free- 
ing kings from fear, freed both kings and subjects from the precau- 
tion of tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds of men, plots and 

48 Campbell, Bhetoiic, Book UI. Chap. U. 1 3. Part Til* 
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Msaarinatioiis will be antiotpaied Vy f^rer^itiYe hklcIct and pre- 
Tentire confisoation, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, 
which form the political code of all Power, not standing on its own 
honour, and the honour of those why are to obey it. Kings will be 
tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from principle.''** 

The same writer, in another passage of the same work, has a para- 
graph in ly^e manner closed and summed up by a striking metaphor, 
(which will often proye the most conciscy as well as in other respects 
striking, form of expressicm,) such as would not haye been so readily 
taken in if placed at the beginning. ^' To avoid, therefore, the evilif 
of inconstancy and yersatility, ten thousand times worse than those 
of obstinacy and the blindest prejudice, we have consecrated the 
State, that no man should approach to look mto its defects or cor 
ruptions but with due caution ; that he should neyer dream of be- 
ginning its reformation by its subyersion ; that he should approach 
to the &ults of the State as to the wounds of a father, with pious 
awe and trembling solicitude. By this wise prejudice we are taught 
to look with horror on those children of their country who are 
prompt rashly to hack that aged parent in pieces, and put him into 
the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by ^eir poisonous weeds, and 
wild incantations, they may regenerate the paternal constitution, 
and renoyate their father's life."** 

This, howeyer, being an instance of what may be called the class- 
ical Metaphor, no preparation or explanation, eyen though sufficient 
to make it intelligible^ could render it yery striking to those not 
thoroughly and early familiar with the ancient fables of Medea. 

The Preacher has a eonsideraUe resource, of an analogous kind, in 
similar allusions to the history, descriptions, parables, &c., of 
SCRIPTUBE; which will od&a furnish useful illustrations and 
forcible meti^hors, in an address to those well-acquainted with the 
Bible ; thou^ these would be frequently unintelligible, and always 
oomparatiyely feeble, to persons not familiar with Scripture." . 

So great, indeed, is the effect of a skilful interspersion of short, 
pointed, forcible sentences, that eyen a ccmsiderable yio- 
£?. J<Sui«Mi. lation of some of the foregobg rules may be, by this 
means, in a great degree, concealed ; and vigour may 
thus be commdhicated (if vigour of thou^t be not wanting) to a 
style chargeable even with tautology. This is the case with much 
of the language of Dr. Johnson, who is certainly on the whole an 
energetic writer; though he would have been much more so, had not 
an over-attention to the roundness and majestic sound of his sen- 
tenoes, and a delight in balancing one clause against another, led him so 
frequently into a faulty redundancy. Take, as an instance, a passage in 

4B Burke ** Rcflectiow oa the Berohitloi in 50 Borke, ** Reflections on the Bevolatta ■ 
PJance," Worlu, vol. V. p. 153. The reader France," Works, vol. V. p. ISS. 
wUl please to obserre that I do not pledge 51 See Appendix [M}. 
mjrself to an approval of his opinions. I am 
■t pNstet cooeemed onif wt4 w i^li. 
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his life of Prior, which may be eonsidered as a favourable specimen 
of his style : ^^ Solomon is the work to which he intrusted the protec- 
tion of his name, and which he expected succeeding ages to regard 
with yeneration. His affection was natural; it had undoubtedly 
been written with great labour ; and who is willing to think that he 
has been labouring in vain ? He had infused into it much knowledge, 
and much thought ; and often poHshed it to elegancCy often dignified 
it with ^lendour, and sometimes heightened it to stUdimity ; he per- 
ceived in it many excellences, and did not discover that it wanted 
that without which all others are of small avail, the power of en* 
gO'gJ''^ aiiention and aliuring curiosity, Tediousness is the most 
fatal of all accidents; negligences or errors are single or local; but 
tediousness pervades the whole ; oth^ faults are censured and for- 
gotten, but the power of tediousness propagates itself. He that is 
weary the first hour, is more weary the second ; as bodies forced into 
motion contrary to their tendency, pass more and more slowly 
through every successive interval of space. Unhappily this pernicious 
failure is that which an author is least able to discover. We are 
seldom tiresome to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills and 
delights the mind with change of language and succession of images : 
every couplet when {uroduced is new ; and novelty is the great source 
of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous when 
he first wrote it ; or contracted his work till his ebullitions of inven- 
tion had subsided." 

It would not have been just to the author, nor even so suitable to 
the present purpose, to cite less than the whole of this passage, which 
exhibits the characteristic merits, even more strikingly than the de- 
fects, of the writer. Few could be found in the works of Johnson, 
and still fewer in those of any other vnriter, more happily and forci- 
bly expressed ; yet it can hardly be denied that the parts here distin-' 
gttished by italics are chargeable, more or less, with Tautology. 

It happens, unfortunately, that Johnson's style is particularly easy 
of imitation, even by writers utterly des^tute of his 
vigour of thought ; and such imitators are intolerable. j™h^nf °^ 
They bear the same resemblance to their model, that the 
armour of the Chinese, as described by travellers, consisting of thick 
quilted cottcm covered with stiff glazed paper, does to that of the an- 
cient knights; equally glittering, and bulky, but destitute of the 
temper and .firmness which was its sole advantage. At first sight, 
indeed, this kind of style appears far firom easy of attainment, on ac- 
count of its being remote from the colloquial, and having an elabo- 
rately artificial appearance ; but in reality, there is none less diffi- 
cult to acquire. To string together substantives^ connected by con* 
junctions, which is the cbAracteristic of Johnson's style, is, in &ct, 
the rudest and clumsiest mode of expressing our thoughts : we have 
only to find names for our ideas, and then put them together by con- 
nectives, instead of interweaving, or T9k\k<^x feUmg them together, by 
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a due admixture of verbs, participles, prepositionr^ &c. So that this 
way of writing, as contrasted with the other, may be likened to the 
primitive rude carpentry, in which the materials were united by 
coarse external implements, pins, nails, and cramps, when compared 
with that art in its most improved state, after the invention of dove- 
tail-joints, grooves, and mortices, when the junctions are effected by 
forming properly the extremities of the pieces to be joined, so as at 
on^e to consolidate and conceal the juncture. 

If any one will be at the pains to compare a few pages, taken from 

almost any part of Johnson's Works, with the same 
VariouB quantity from any other of our admired writers, noting 

orsubstan- Qowu the number of substantives in each, he will be 
ferenut?!^. struck with the disproportion. This would be still 

greater, if he were to examine with the same view an 
equal portion of Cicero : but it must be acknowledged that the genius 
of the Latin language allows and requires a much smaller proportion 
of substantives than are necessary in our own ; especially such as ex- 
press qualities in the abstract. 

&9. 

< . 

In aiming at a Concise Style, however, care must of course be 
taken that it be not crowded. The frequent recurrence 
1"^^*^® of considerable ellipses, even when obscurity does not re- 
sult from them, will produce an appearance of affected 
and laborious compression, which is offensive. The author who is 
studious of Energetic brevity, should aim at what may be called a 
Suggestive style ; such, that is, as, without making a distinct, though 
brief, mention of a multitude of particulars, shall put the hearer's 
mind into the same train of thought as the speaker's, and suggest to 
him more than is actually expressed. . 

Such a style may be compared to a good map, which marks dis- 
tinctly the great outlines, setting down the principal rivers, towns, 
mountains, &c., leaving the imagination to supply the villages, hil- 
locks, and streamlets ; which, if they were all inserted in their due 
proportions, would crowd the map, though after all they could not 
be discerned without a microscope. 

Aristotle's style, which is frequently so elliptical as to be dry and 
obscure, is yet often, at the very same time, unnecessarily diffuse, 
from his enumerating much that the reader would easily have sup- 
plied, if the rest had been fully and forcibly stated. He seems to 
have regarded his readers as capable of going along udtk him 
readily, in the deepest discussions, but not, of going bei/ond hint, in 
the most simple ; i. e. of filling up his meaning, and inferring what 
he does not actually express ; so that in many passages a free trans- 
lator might convey his sense in a shorter compass, and yet in a less 
cramped and elliptical diction. 

A particular statement, example, or proverb, of which the general 
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application is obvious, will often save a long abstract rule, which 
needs much explanation and limitation ; and will thus suggest much 
that is not actually said ; thus answering the purpose of a mathe- 
matical diagram, which, though itself an individual, serves as a 
representative of a class. Slight hints also respecting the subordi- 
nate branches of any subject, and notices of the principles that will 
apply to them, &c., may often be substituted for digressive discuss- 
ions, which, though laboriously compressed, would yet occupy a 
much greater space. Judicious divisions likewise and classifications 
save much tedious enumeration ; and, as has been formerly remarked, 
a well-chosen epithet may often suggest, and therefore supply the 
place of, an entire Argument. 

It would not be possible, within a moderate compass, to lay down 
precise rules for the Suggestive kind of writing I am speaking of; 
but if the slight hints here given are sufficient to convey an idea of 
the object to be aimed at, practice will enable a writer gradually to 
form the habit recommended. It may be worth while, however, to 
add, that those accustomed to rational amverscUianj. will find in that, 
a very useful exercise, with a view to this point, (as well as to almost 
every other connected with Rhetoric;) since, in conversation, a man 
naturally tries first one and then another mode of conveying his 
thoughts, and stops as Sbon as he perceives that his companion fully 
comprehends his sentiments, and is sufficiently impressed with them. 

§10. , 

I have dwelt the more earnestly on the head of Conciseness, 
because it is a quality in which young writers (who are the most 
likely to seek for practical benefit in a Treatise of this kind) are 
usually most deficient; and because it is commonly said that, in 
them, exuberance is a promising sign ; without sufficient care being 
taken to qualify this remark, by adding, that this over-luxuriance 
must be checked by judicious pruning. If an early proneness to 
redundancy be an indication of natural genius, those who possess 
this genius should be the more sedulously on their guard against 
that fault. And those who do not, should be admonished that the 
want of a natural gift cannot be supplied by copying its attendant 
defects. 

The praises which have been, bestowed on Copiousness of diction 
have probably tended to mislead authors into a cumbrous copiouaneie 
verbosity. It should be remembered, that there is no dependent 
real Copiousness in a multitude of synonymes and cir- ^^ ^^^ * ^^^ 
cumlocutions. A house would not be the better furnished for being 
stored with ten times as many of some kinds of articles as were 
needed, while it was perhaps destitute of those required for other 
purposes ; nor was Lucullus's wardrobe, which, according to Horace, 
boasted five thousand mantles, necessarily well-stocked, if other 
artiolei of dress were wanting. The oompletenesi of a library does 
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not consist in the number of rolnmes, especially if many of lliem 
are duplicates ; bat in its containing copies of each of the most 
Taloable works. And in like manner trae Copiousness of language 
consists in haying at command, as far as possible, a suitable express- 
ion for each different modification of thought This, consequently, 
will often save much circumlocution ; so that the greater our com- 
mand of language, the more concisely we shall be enabled to write. 

In an author who is attentive to these principles, diffuseness may 
be accounted no dangerous fault of style, because practice will 
gradually correct it ; but it is otherwise witii one who pleases km- 
felf in stringing together well-sounding words into an easy, flowing, 
and (falsely called) copious style, destitute of nerve; and who is 
satisfied with a small portion of matter ; seeking to increase, as it 
were, the appearance of his wealth by hamm^ing out his metal thin. 
This is far from a curable fault When the style is fully formed in 
other respects, pregnant fulness of meaning is seldom superadded ; 
but when there is a basis of energetic condensation of thought, the 
faults of harshness, baldness, or even obscurity, are much more likely 
to be remedied. Solid gold may be new-moulded and polished ; but 
what can give solidity to gilding ? 

§11. 

Lastly, the Arrangement of words may be made highly oonduoiva 
to Energy. The importance of an attention to this 
^^rat^ point, with a view to Perspicuity, has been already 
the mnge- noticed : but of two sentences eqiuily penq[>icuous, and 
^^ consisting of the very same words, the one may be a 

feeUe and languid, the other a striking and energetic expression, 
merely from the differ^ace of Arrangement 

Some, among Uie moderns, are accustomed to speak of the 
Natural order of the words in a sentence, and to con- 
or«^i&"^^ sider, each, the established arrangement of his own lan- 
guage as the nearest to such a natural order ; regarding 
that which prevails in Latin and in G-reek as a sort of deranged and 
irregular structure. We are apt to consider that as most natural 
and intrinsically proper, which is the most familiar to ourselves ; but 
there seems no good ground for asserting, that the customary struc- 
ture of sentences in the ancient languages is less natural, or less 
suitable for the purposes for which language is employed, than in the 
modem. Supposing the established order in English or in French, 
for instance, to be more closely conformed to the grammatical or 
logical analysis of a sentence, than that id Latin or Greek, because 
we place the Subject first, the Copula next, and the Predicate last, 
&c., it does not follow that such an arrangement is necessarily the 
best fitted, in every case, to excite the attention, — to direct it to the 
most essential points, — to gratify the imagination,-— or to affect the 
feelings. It is, surely, the natoral object of language to express ar 
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s&ronglj as possible the speaker's sentiments, and to convey the same 
to the hearers ; and that arrangement of words may fairly be ac- 
counted the most natural, by which all men are naturally led, as far 
as the rules of their respective languages allow them, to accomplish 
this object. The rules of "many of the modem languages do indeed 
frequently confine an author to an order which he would otherwise 
never have chosen; but what translator of any taste would ever 
voluntarily alter the arrangement of the words in such a sentence, 
as Mey&lri ^ ^Jqisfiig ^Eqiaalwv, which our language allows us to 
render exactly, " Great is Diana of the Bphesians !" How feeble 
in comparison is the translation of Le Clere, ^^ La Diane des 
Ephesiens est une grande Deesse /" How imperfect that of Beau- 
sobre, " La grande Diane des Ephesiens .'" How undignified that 
of Saci, " Vive la grande Diane des Ephesiens P^ 

Our language indeed is, though to a less degree, very much 
hampered by the same restrictions ; it being in general 
necessary, for the expression of the sense, to adhere to ^**^^*j!j**f 
an order which may not be. in other respects the most arrangement 
eligible : " Cicero praised Caesar," and " Caesar praised j^^;^'*"' 
Cicero," would be two very different propositions ; the 
situation of the words being all that indicates, (from our want of 
Cases,) which is to be taken as the nominative, and which, as the 
accusative ; but such a restriction is hx from being an advantage. 
The toansposition of words which the ancient languages admit of, 
conduces, not merely to a variety, but to Energy, and even to Pre- 
cision. 

If, for instance, a Roman had been directing the attention of his 
hearers to the circumstance that even Ccesar had been the object of 
Cicero's praise, he would, most likely, have put " Caesarem" first; 
but he would have put " Cicero " first if he had been remarking 
that, not only others, but even he had praised Caesar.*' 

It is for want of this liberty of Arrangement that we are often 
compelled to mark the emphatic words of our sentences, 
by the voice in speaking, and by italics, in writing; ^OTSa*'*** 
which would, in Greek or in Latin, be plainly indicated, 
in most instances, by the collocation alone. The sentence which has 
been often brought forward as an example of the varieties of ex- 

?ression which may be given to the same words, " Will you ride to 
iondon to-morrow ?" and which may be pronounced and understood 
in at least five different ways, according as the first, second, ^c, of 
the words is printed in italics, would be, by a Latin or Greek writer, 
arranged in as many different orders, to answer these several inten- 
tions. The advantage thus gained must be evident to any one who 
oonKiders how important the object is which is thus accomplished, 
and for the sake of which we are often oompelled to resort to such 
clumsy expedients ; it is like th<3 proper distribution of the lights in 

$9 See Logio, Book U. Chap. IV. % 1, 
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ft picture ; iirhiob is hardly of less consequence thftn the correct and 
livelv representation of the objects. 

The 4th book of Q. Curtius begins with a passage which affords 
ft good instance of the energetic effect produced bj a skilful use of 
the license of the Latin arrangement : " Darius tanti modo exercitus 
rex, qui triumphantis magis quam dimicantis more, curru sublimis 
inierat praelium, per loca quaa prope immensis agminibus oompleve- 
rat, jam inania, et ingenti solitudine vasta, fugMat,^^ The effect 
of the concluding yerb, placed where it is, is most striking. 

It must be the aim then of an author, who would write 
SiiK^^iSu^g, with Energy, to avail himself of all the liberty which 
our language does allow, so to arrange his words thai 
there shall be the least possible occasion for underscoring and ital* 
ics ; and this, of course, must be more carefully attended to by the 
writer than by the speaker ; who may, by his mode of utterance, 
conceal, in great measure a defect in this point. It may be worth 
observing, however, that some writers, having been taught that it is 
a fault of style to require iftany of the words to be in italics, fancy 
they avoid the fault, by omitting those indications where they are 
really needed ; which is no less absurd than to attempt remedying 
the intricacies of a road by removing the direction-posts." The 
proper remedy is, to endeavour so to construct the style, that the 
collocation of the words may, as £ar as is possible, direct the atten- 
tion to those which are emphatic. 

And the general maxim that should chiefly guide us, is, as Dr. 
Campbell observes, the homely saying, ^^ Nearest the heart, nearest 
the mouth ;" the idea, which is the most forcibly impressed on the 
author's mind, will naturally claim the first utterance, aa nearly as 
the rules of the language will permit. And it will be found that, in 
a majority of in^ances, the most Emphatic word will be the Predi- 
cate ; contrary to the rule which the nature of our language compels 
us, in most instances, to observe. It will often happen, however, 
that we do place the Predicate first, and obtain a great increase of 
Energy by this arrangement. Of tibis license our translators of the 
Bible have, in many instances, very happily availed themselves ; as, 
e. g, in the sentence lately cited, ^^ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ;" 
so also, " Blessed is he that cbmeth in the name of the Lord ;" it is 
evident how much this would be enfeebled by altering the arrange- 
ment into " He that cometh in the name of the Lord is blessed." 
And, again, " Silver and Gold have I none ; but what I have, that 
give I unto thee.'^"^ Another passage, in which they might advan- 
tageously have adhered to the order of the original, is, ^^""Ensoaep^ 
inaaa Ba^vlihy, ^ /ueydii^,"** which would certainly have been rendered 

S3 The censure of frequent and long Paren- eadb. sentence ttiat they shall not be needed. 

theecffl also leads some writers into the like It is no eore to a lame man to take away hit 

preposterous expedient of leaving out the crutches. 

marks ( ) by which they are indicated, and 54 Acts ill. 6. 

gubstitnting coi|imaa; Instead of so framiog SS-Aar, xriXU % 
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as correctly, and more forcibly, as- well as more closely, *^ Fallen, fallen 
is Babylon, that great city,'' than, " Babylon is fallen, is faUen." 

The word " IT " is frequently very serviceable in enabling us 
to alter the arrangement : thus, the sentence, " Ci«ero 
praised Caesar," which admits of at least two modifica- JJjJd «it.»' 
tions of sense, may be altered so as to express either of 
them, by thus varying the order : ^^ It was Cicero that praised 
Caesar," or, "It was Caesar that Cicero praised." "IT " is, in this 
mode of using it, the r^eservtative of the Subject, which it thus en- 
ables us to place, if we will, after the Predicate. 

Of whatever gender or nimiher the Subject referred to may be, 
" IT " may, with equal propriety, be employed to represent that 
Subject. Our translators of the Bible have not scrupled to make 
" IT " refer to a masculine noun : " It is I, be not afraid ;" but 
they seem to have thought it not allowable, as perhaps it was not, 
at the time when they wrote, to make such a reference to a jduraZ 
noun. " Search the Scriptures — they are they which testify of Me :" 
we should now say, without any impropriety, " It is they,^'' &c. 

§ 12. 

With respect to Periods^ it would be neither practically useful, 
nor even suitable to the present object, to enter into 
an examination of the dillerent senses in which various 
authors have employed the word* A technical term may allow 
ably be employed, in a scientific work, in any sense not very remote 
from common usage, (especially when common usage is not uniform 
and invariable in Uie meuiing affixed to it,) proved it be clearly 
defined, and the definition strictly adhered to. 

By a Period, then, is to be understood in this place, any sentence, 
whether simple or coniplex, which is so framed that the. Grammati- 
cal construction will not admit of a close, before the end of it ; ia 
which, in short, the meaning remains suspended, as it were, till the 
whole is finished. A loose sentence, on the contrary, is, 
any that is not a Period ; — any, whose construction will si^nces. 
allow of a stop, so as to form a perfect sentence, at 
one or more places before we arrive at the end. E, G. " We came 
to our journey's end — ^at last — ^with no small difficulty — after much' 
fatigue-^-^hrough deep roads — and bad weather." This is an in- 
stance of a very loose sentence ; (for it is evident that this kind of 
structure admits of degrees,) there being no less than five places 
marked by dashes^ at any one of which the sentence might have ter- 
minated, so as to be grammatically perfect. The same words may be 
formed into a Period, thus : "At last, after much fatigue, through 
deep roads, and bad weather, we came, with no small difficulty, to 
our journey's end." Here, no stop can be made at any part, so thai 
the preceding words shall form a sentence before the final close. 
These are both of them simpU sentences; i.^.^not consisting of 
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several clauses, but having only a single verb ; so that it is plain we 
ought nt>t, according to this view, to confine the name of Period to 
complex sentences ; as Dr. Campbell has done, notwithstanding his 
having adopted the same definition as has been here laid down. 

Periods, or sentences nearly approaching to Periods, have cer- 
periods tainly, when other things are equal, the advantage in 

conduce to point of Energy. An unexpected continuation of a 
^®*^* sentence which the reader had supposed to be concluded, 

especially if in reading aloud, he had, under that supposition, dropped 
his voice, is apt to produce a sensation in the mind of being dis- 
agreeably balked : analogous to the unpleasant jar which is felt, 
when in ascending or descending stairs, we meet with a step more 
than we expected : and if this be often repeated, as in a very loose 
sentence, a kind of weary impatience results from the uncertainty 
when the sentence is to close. The objection, however, to loose sen- 
tences, and consequent tendency towards the periodic structure, 
must have been greater among the Ancients than the Moderns ; be- 
cause the variety of arrangement which the ancient languages per- 
mitted, and, in particular, the liberty of reserving the verb^ on which 
the whole sense depends, to the end, made that structure natural 
and easy, in many instances in which, in our language, it would ap- 
pear forced, unnatural, and affected. 

But the agreeableness of a certain degree, at least, of periodic 
structure, in all languages, is apparent from this: that 
to^a^^e ^^^y ^^ contain words which may be said to have no 
periodic other use or signification but to suspend the sense., and 

lead the hearer of the first part of the sentence to ex- 
pect the remainder. He who says, " The world is not eternal, nor 
the work of chance;'' expresses the same sense as if he said, ^*- The 
world is n^/^ eternal, nor the work of chance;" yet the latter 
would be generally preferred. So also, " The vines afforded both a 
refreshing shade and a delicious fruit;" the word "both" would 
be missed, though it adds nothing to the sense. Again, " While all 
the Pagan nations consider Religion as one part of Virtue, the Jews, 
on the contrary, regard Virtue as a part of Religion ;"*• the omission 
of the first word would not alter ^the seniae, but would destroy the 
Period; to produce which is its only use. The MENy ^E^"^ 
and TE of the Greek are, in many places, subservient to this use 
alone. 

The modem languages do not indeed admit, as was observed 
above, of so Periodic a style as the ancients do : but an author, who 
does but clearly understand what a Period is, and who applies the 
test I have laid down, will find it very easy, after a little practice, to 
compose in Periods, even to a greater degree than, in an English 
writer, good taste will warrant His skiU and care will be chiefly 

56 Joaephiu. fh>m uiveiv, to ** stop — ^walti'' and ditivy to 

57 These two particlef seem tQ t^f formed *^ bind— add on.** 
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called for in avoiding all appearance of stiffness and affectation in the 
construction of them, — in not departing, for the sake of a Period, too 
&r from colloquial usage, — and in ohserving such moderation in the 
employment of this style, as shall prevent any betrayal of artifice, — 
any thing savouring of elaborate stateliness ; which is always to be 
regarded as a worse fault than the slovenliness and languor which 
accompany a very loose style. 

§ 13. 

It should be observed, however, that as a sentence which is not 
strictly a Period, according to the foregoing definition, j^^ ^^ 
may yet approach indefinitely near to it, so as to pro- periodic 
duce nearly the same effect, so, on the other hand, Pe- *^^^'**»- 
riods may be so constructed as to produce much of the same feeling 
of weariness and impatience which results from an excess of loose 
sentences. If the clauses be very long, and contain an enumeration 
of many circumstances, though the sentence be so framed, that we 
are still kept in expectation of the conclusion, yet it will be an impa- 
tient expectation ; and the reader will feel the same kind of uneasy 
uncertainty when the clause is to be finished, as would be felt re- 
specting the sentence^ if it were loose. And this will especially be 
the case, if the rule formerly given with a view to Perspicuity, be not 
observed,*^ of taking care that each part of the sentence be under- 
stood, as it proceeds. Each clause^ if it consist of several part-s, 
should be continued with the same attention to their mutual connex- 
ion, so as to suspend the sense, as is employed in the whole sentence ; 
that it may be, as it were, a Periodic clause. And if one clause be 
long and another short, the shorter should, if possible, be put last. 

Universally indeed a sentence will often be, practically, too long, 
i. e, will have a tedious dragging effect, merely from its 
concluding with a much longer clause than it began theioi^eror 
with : so that a composition which most would censure shorter 
as abounding too much in long sentences, may often 
have its defects, in great measure, remedied, without shortening any 
of them ; merely by reversing the order of each. This of course 
holds good with respect to all complex sentences of any considerable 
length, whether periods, or not. An instance of the difference of 
effect produced by this means, may be seen in such a sentence as the 
following : ^^ The State was made, under the pretence of serving it, 
in reality, the prize of their contention, to each of those opposite 
parties, who professed in specious terms, the one, a preference for 
moderate Aristocracy, the other, a desire of admitting the people at 
large to an equality of civil privileges." This may be regarded as a 
complete period; and yet, for the reason just mentioned, has a 
tedious and cumbrous effect. Many critics might recommend, and 
perhaps with reason, to break it into two or three ; but it is to our 

58Parini.Cbap.L9 3. 
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preaeni pur |>oee to reauA, that it might be, in some degree »t least, 
decidedly improved, bj merely reversing the claoses ; as thns : " The 
two opposite parties, who professed in spedons terms, the one a pref- 
erenee for moderate Aristocraej, the other a desire of admitting the 
people ^t large to an equality of civil privileges, made the State, 
which they pretended to serve, in reality the prize of dieir eontoi- 
tion."** 

Another instance may be cited from a work, in which any occa> 
sional awkwardness of expression is the more conspicnons, on ac- 
count of its general exoellenee, the Ohnrch Litnrgy; the style of 
which is 8o justly admired for its remarkable union of energy, with 
simplicity, smoothness, and el^anoe : the following passage from the 
Exhortation is one of the very few, which, from the fault just no- 
ticed, it is difficult for a good reader to deliver with spirit; " And 
although we ought at all times humbly to acknowledge our sins be- 
fore Qody I yet oug^t we most chiefly so to do, | when we assemble — 
and meet together — ^to render thanks for the great benefits that we 
have received at his hands, — ^to set forth his most worthy praise, to 
hear his most holy word, and to ask those things which are requisite 
and necessary, — as well for the body as the souL" This is evidently 
a very loose sentence, as it mi^t be supposed to conclude at any one 
of the three places which are marked by dashes ( — ); this disadvan- 
tage, however, may easily be obviated by the suspension of voice, by 
which a good reader, acquainted with the passage, would indicate that 
the sentence was not concluded ; but the great fault is the length of 
the last of the three principal clauses, in comparison of the former 
two, — (the conclusions of which are marked | ;) by which a dragging 
and heavy effect b produced, and the sentence is made to appear 
longer than it really is. This would be more manifest to any one 
not familiar, as most are, with the passage ; but a good reader of the 
Litnrgy will find hardly any sentence in it so difficult to deliver to 
his own satisfiiotion. It is perhaps the more profitable to notice a 
blemish occurring in a composition so wdl-known, and so deservedly 
valued for the excellence, not only of its sentiments, but of its lan- 
guage. 

It is a useful admonition to young writers, with a view to what has 
lately been said, that they should always attempt to re- 
f^^j^ cast a sentence which does not please ; altering the ar- 
rangement and entire construction of it, instead of merely 
seeking to change one word for another. This will give a great ad- 
vantage in poipjb of Copiousness also ; for there may be, suppose, a 
substantivey which, either because it does not fully express our mean- 
ing, or for some other reason, we wish to remove, but can find n 
other to supply its place ; but the object may perhaps be easily ae 
eomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or some other part of speech, 
the substitution of which implies an alteration of the construction. 

50 Ttaujdidm, on Um Omcjuju Mdltion. 
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It is an exercise accordingly i^hicli may be recommended as highly 
conducive to the improvement of Style, to practise casting a sentence 
into a variety of different forms. 

It is evident, from what has Been said, that in compositions in- 
tended to be delivered, the periodic style is much less 
necessary, and therefore much less suitable, than in those SruSurTfor 
designed for the closet The speaker mnjj in most in- the viit«r 
stances, by the skilful suspension of his voice, ^ve to a ^^gjj^r, 
loose sentence the effect of a Period: and though, in 
both species of composition the display of art is to be guarded 
against, a more unstudied air is looked for in such as are spoken. 

The study of the best Greek and Latin writers may be of greai 
advantage towards the improvement of the Style in the point concern- 
ing which I have now been treating, (for the reason lately men- 
tioned,) as well as in most others : and there is this additional ad- 
vantage, which, at first sight, might appear a disadvantage,) that the 
style of a foreign writer cannot be so closely imitated as that of one 
in our own language : for which reason there will be the less danger 
of falling into an ohvioUs and servile imitation.'* 

§14. 

Antithesis has been sometimes reckoned as one form of the Period; 
but it is evidcipt that, according to the view here taken, it . 
has no neoessarv connexion with it One clause may be 
opposed to another, by means of some corUrast between corresponding 
words in each, whether or not the clauses be so connected that the 
former could not, by itself, be a complete sentence. Tacitus, who is 
one of the most Antithetical, is at the same time one of the least 
Pei'ibdic, of all the Latin writers. 

There can be no doubt that this figure is calculated to add greatly 
to Energy. Every thing is rendered more striking by contrast ; and 
almost every kind of subject-matter affords maUricUs for contrasted 
expressions. Truth is opposed to error; wise conduct to foolish; 
different causes often produce opposite effects; different circum- 
stances dictate to prudence opposite conduct ; opposite impressions 
may be made by the same object, on different minds; and every ex- 
treme is opposed both to the Mean, and to the other extreme. If, 
therefore, the language be so constructed as to contrast together 
^ese opposites, they throw light on each other by a kind of mutual 
reflection, and the view thus presented will be the more striking. 

By this means also we may obtain, consistently with Perspicmty, 
a much greater degree of Conciseness : which in itself 
is so conducive to Energy ; e. g. " When reason is Antithesis 
against a man, he will be against Eeason ;^"^ it would be oonciwoMc 
hardly possible to express this sentiment not Antithet- 

flO Bolingbroke may be noted as one of the ent from each other) «e nxaxng the 
most periodic of Engli^ writov ; Swift and loose. 
Addison (though in other respects very differ- 6i Hobbes. 
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ioallj, 80 as to be clearly intelligible, except in a much longer sen- 
tence. Affain, *^ Words are the Counters of wise men, and the 
Money of fools ; here we hare an instance of the combined effect 
of Antithesis and metaphor in producing increased Energy, both di- 
rectly, and at the same time, (by the Conciseness resulting from 
them,) indirectly; and accordingly in such pointed and pithy ex- 
pressions, we obtiun the ffratiiScation which, as Aristotle remarks, 
results from " the act of earning quickly and easily." The Anti- 
thetical expression, <' Party is the madness of many, for the gain of 
a few,'' affords an instance of this construction in a sentence which 
does not contain two distinct clauses. So also, '^ a Proverb is the 
wisdom of many, and the wit of one.'' 

Frequently the same words, placed in different relations with each 
other, will stand in contrast to themselves ; as in the expression, 
" A fool with judges ; among fools, a judge ;"" and in that given by 
Quinctilian, " non tU edam vivOj sed tU vivam edo ;" ^^ I do not live 
to eat, but eat to live;" again, " Persecution is not wrong because it 
is cruel ; but it \a cruel because it is wrong :"'* and again, in the 
beautiful lines, from the Arabic, by Sir W. Jones : 

On Parmt knees, a naked new-bora diild 
Weeping thoa nt'at while ail around tbee smiled ; 
So Uve, that sinking on thv last long sleep, 
Thott then may smiley wfaue all around thee weep. 

All of these are instances also of perfect Antithesis, without 
Period ; for each of these sentences might, grammatically, be con- 
cluded in the middle. So also, '' It is [indeed] a just maxim, that 
honesty is the best policy ; but he who is governed by that maxim is 
not an honest man."*^ This antithetical sentence is or is not a 
Period, according as the word ^^ indeed" is inserted or omitted. 
Of the same kind is an expression in a Speech of Mr. Wyndham's, 
'' Some contend that I disapprove of this plan, because it is not my 
own ; it would be more correct to say, that it is not my own, because 
I disapprove it." 

The use of Antithesis has been censured by some, as if it were a 
paltry and affected decoration, unsuitable to a chaste, natural, and 
masculine style. Pope, accordingly, himself one of the most anti- 
thetical of oiur writers, speaks of it, in the Dunciad, with con- 
tempt : — 

I see a Chief; who leads my chosen sons, 
All armM with Potaits, AntitlMses, and Pons. 

The excess, indeed, of this style, by betraying artifice, effectually 

destroys Energy ; and draws off the attention, even of 

SaSsf those who are pleased with effeminate glitter, from the 

excess in matter, to the style. But, as Dr. Campbell observes, 

Antithesis. « ^j^^ exccss itself into which some writers have fallen, 

6B Ck>wper. the argument fh>m contraries (Part I. Chap. II. 

63 Essays, 3d Series, Essay V. S 3. ft 6.) by the antithetical form of expression. Sm 

64 Essay L 9d SerieL Note to Part IV. Chap. IV. § L 

65 Great polntedness and force it added to 
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is an evidence of its yalue-r-of the lustre and emphasis which An- 
tithesis is calculated to give to the expression. There is no risk of 
intemperance in using a liquor which has neither spirit nor 
flavour." 

It is, of course, impossible to lay down precise rules for deter- 
mining, what will amount to excess, in the use of this, or of any 
other figure : the great safeguard will be the formation of a pure 
taste, by the study of the most chaste writers, and unsparing self- 
correction. But one rule always to be observed in respect to the 
antithetical construction, is to remember that in a true Antithesis 
the opposition is always in the ideas expressed. Some writers 
abound with a kind of mock-antithesis, in which the same, or nearly 
the same sentiment which is expressed by the first clause, is repeated 
in a second ; or at least, in which there is but little of real contrast 
between the clauses which are expressed in a contrasted form. This 
kind of style not oQly produces disgust instead of pleasure, when 
once the artifice is detected, which it soon must be, but also, instead 
of the brevity and vigour resulting from true Antithesis, labours 
under the fault of prolixity and heaviness. Sentences which might 
have been expressed as simple ones, are expanded into complex, by 
the addition of clauses, which add little or nothing to the sense ; and 
which have been compared to the false handles and key-holes with 
which furniture is decorated, that serve no other purpose than to 
car'resfpond to the reed ones. Much of Dr. Johnson's writing is 
chargeable with this fault. 

Bacon, in his Rhetoric,** furnishes, in his common-place, (t. e, 
heads of Arguments, jpro and contra^ on a variety of subjects,) some 
admirable specimens of compressed and striking Antitheses ; many 
of which are worthy of being enrolled among the most approved 
proverbs ; e, g. ''* He who dreads new remedies, must abide old evils." 
"Some things alter for the worse spontaneously, if they be not 
altered for the better designedly, what end will there be of the 
evil ?" " The humblest of the virtues the vulgar praise, the middle 
ones they admire, of the highest they have no perception :" &c." 

It will not unfrequently happen that an Antithesis may be even 
more happily expressed by the sacrifice of the Period, if Anuthesia 
the clauses are by this means made of a more convenient without 
length, and a resting-place provided at the most suitable p****^* 
point : €. g, " The persecutions undergone by the Apostles, furnished 
both a trial to their faith, and a confirmation to ours : — a trial to 
them, because if human honours and rewards had attended them, 
they could not, even themselves, have been certain that these were 
not their object ; and a confirmation to us, because they would not 
have encountered such sufferings in the cause of imposture." If this 
sentence were not broken as it is, but compacted into a Period, it 

66 De Augmentis, Lib. VI. c. 3. 

67 See Appen<Ux [A] for some additional spedmena. 

10* 
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wonld have more heavmess of eftsot, thongli it wonld be rather 
shorter : e. g. " The persecutions undergone by the Apostles, fur- 
nished both a trial of their faith, since if human honours, &c., &c.y 
and also a confirmation of ours, \ ecause, &c. Universally, indeed, 
a complex sentence, whether antithetical or not, will often have a 
degree of spirit and liyeliness firom the latter clause being made to 
turn back^ as it were, upon the former, by containing or referring 
to, some word that had there been mentioned: e.g. "The intro- 
ducers of the now-established principles of Political-economy may 
fairly be considered to have made a great discovery ; a discovery the 
more creditable, from the circumstance that the &cts on which it 
was founded had long been well-known to all." This kind of style 
also may, as well as the Antithetical, prove offensive if carried to 
such an excess as to produce an appearance of affectation or man- 
nerism. 

The English reader will find the substance of most of these 
<^ Antitheta" in Bacon's Essays ; though not arranged in the same 
nanner ; and, in some instances, considerably amplified.** 

§15. 

Lastly, to the Speaker especially, the occasional employment of 
interrogaUon, *^^ IfUerrogotive form, will often prove serviceable with 
a view to Energy. It calls the hearer's attention more 
forcibly to some important point, by a personal appeal to each in- 
dividual, either to assent to what is urged, or to frame a reasonable 
objection ; and it often carries with it an air of triumphant defiance 
of an opponent to refute the argument if he can. Either the Pre- 
miss" or the Conclusion, or both, of any argument, may be stated in 
this form ; but it is evident, that if it be introduced too frequently, 
it will necessarily fail of the object of directing a particular atten- 
tion to the most important points. To attempt to make every 
thing emphatic, is to make nothing emphatic. The utility, however, 
of this figure, to the Orator at least, is sufficiently established by the 
single consideration, that it abounds in the Speeches of Demos- 
thenes. 



Chap. III. — Of Elegance, 

On the last quality of Style to be noticed, — Elegance or Beauty 
—-it is the less necessary to enlarge, both because the most appro- 
priate and characteristic excellence of the class of compositions here 

68 See Appendix [A]. becftose that does not categorically assert, but 

60 Tbe interrogative form is particularly leaves a i opponent his choice of several alter- 
snitable to the minor premiss of a Dilemma, natiTes. See Logic, Sapp. to Part IIL ft 5. 
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treated of, is, that Energy of which I have been speaking ; and also, 
because many of the rules laid down under that head, are equally 
applicable with a view to Elegance. The same Choice, Number, 
and Arrangement of words, will, for the most part, conduce both to 
Energy, and to beauty. The two qualities, however, are Elegance and 
by no means undistinguishable : a Metaphor, for in- Energy not 
stance, may be apt, and striking, and consequently con- **^ "°*®* 
ducive to Energy of expression, even thougn the new image, intro- 
duced by it, have no intrinsic beauty, or be even unpleasant ; in 
which case it would be at variance with Elegance, or at least would 
not conduce to it. Elegance requires that all homely and coarse 
words and phrases should be avoided, even at the expense of circum- 
locution ; though they may be the most apt and forcible that lan- 
guage can supply. And Elegance implies a smooth and easy flow 
of words in respect of the sound of the sentences ; though a more 
harsh and abrupt mode of expression may often be, at least, equally 
energetic. 

. Accordingly, many are generally acknowledged to be forcible 
writers, to whom no one would give the credit of Elegance; and 
many others, who are allowed to be elegant, are yet by no meani 
reckoned among the vigorous and energetic. 

§ 2. 

When the two excellences of Style are at variance, the general 
rule to be observed by the orator is to prefer the ener- 
getic to the elegant Sometimes, indeed, a plain, or even Eioei^r* ^ 
a somewhat homely expression, may have even a more 
energetic effect, from that very circumstance, than one of more 
studied refinement ; smce it may convey the idea of the speaker^s 
being thoroughly in earnest, and anxious to convey his sentiments, 
where he uses an expression that can have no Uher recommendation ; 
whereas a strikingly elegant expression may sometimes convey a 
suspicion that it was introduced for the sake of its Elegance ; which 
will greatly diminish the force of what is said. The appearance of 
a too uniform elegance or stateliness of style, is apt to cloy ; like a 
piece of music without any discords. 

Universally, a writer or speaker should endeavour to maintain the 
appearance of expressing himself, not, as if he wanZed 
to sa/y samethingy but as if he had something to say : ^^^^i* 
i, e, not as if he had a subject s^ him, and was anxious to something 
compose the best essay or declamation on it that he ^^' 
could ; but as if he had some ideas to which he was anxious to give 
utterance ; — ^not as if he wanted to compose (for instance) a sermon, 
and was desirous of performing that task satisfactorily ; but as if 
there was something in his mind which he was desirous of commu- 
nicating to his hearers.' 

It is an admonition which probably will give offence to some, and 
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excite the scorn of others, but which I cannot but think may some- 
times prove useful to a young preacher, that he should ask himself, 
at the beginning, and in the course, of his composition, ^^ For what 
purpose am I going to preach ? * Wherein would any one be a loser 
£f I were to keep silence ? Is it likely that any one will learn some- 
thing he was ignorant of, or be reminded forcibly of something he 
had forgotten, or that something he was familiar with shall be set 
before him in a new and striking point of view, or that some difficulty 
will have been explained, or some confused ideas rendered clear ; or, 
in short, that I shall 'at all have edified any one ? Let it not be 
said, that I preached because there was to be 2k Sermon, and con- 
cluded when I had said enough to — occupy the requisite time;'*^ 
careful only to avoid any thing that could excite censure, and content 
to leave the hearers just as I found them. Let me not be satisfied 
with the thousandth iteration of common-places, on the ground that 
it is all very tTU£^ and that it is the fault of the congregation if they 
do not believe and practise it ; for all this is equally the case whether 
I preach or not ; and if all I say is what they not only knew before, 
but had heard in the same trite and general statements a hundred 
times before, I might as well hold my peace. I ought not to be 
considering merely whether these arguments — ^motives — doctrines, 
&c., are tJiemselves likely to produce an eflFect; but whether my 
urging them will be likely to make any difference as to the effect. 
Am I then about to preach merely because I want to say something, 
or because I have something to say ?" 

It is true, a man cannot expect constant success in his endeavours ; 
but he is not very likely to succeed in any thing that is not even the 
object of his endeavours. 

This speaking as if one had something to say, is probably what 
Earnest Bishop Butler means by the expression of a man's 

simplicity of writing " with simplicity and in earnest." His manner 
writing. jjg^g ^Yi\B advantage, though it is not only inelegant, but 

often obscure : Dr. Paley's is equally earnest, and very perspicuous : 
and though often homely, is more impressive than that of many of 
our most polished writers. It is easy to discern the prevalence of 
these two different manners in different authors, respectively, and to 
perceive the very different effects .produced . by them ; it is not so 
easy for one who is not really writing " wi^i simplicity and in ear- 
nest,'' to assume the appearance of it." But certainly nothing is 
more adverse to this appearance than over-refinement. Any ex- 
pression indeed that is vulgar, in bad taste, and unsuitable to the 
dignity of the subject, or of the occasion, is to be avoided ; since, 
though it might have, with some hearers, an energetic effect, this 
would be more than counterbalanced by the disgust produced in 
others ; and where a smaU accession of Energy is to be gained at 

70 See above, Part HI. Chap. I. % 5. notes are often more spirited and more inter 

71 This may be one reason wby an Author's esting than the rest of his work. 
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the expense of a great sacrifice of Elegance, the latter will demand % 
preference. But still, the general rule is not to be lost sight of by 
him who is in earnest aiming at the true ultimate end of the orator^ 
to which all others are to be made subservient ; viz, not the amuse- 
ment of his hearers, nor their admiration of himself, but their Con- 
viction or Persuasion. 

It is from this view of the subject that I have dwelt most on that 
quality of style which seems most especially adapted to that object. 
Perspicuity is required in aM compositions ; and may even be con- 
sidered as the ultimate end of a Scientific writer, considered as such 
He may indeed practically increase his utility by writing so as to 
excite curiosity, and recommend his subject to general attention; 
but in doing so, he is, in some degree, superadding the office of 
the Orator to his own; as a Philosopher, he may assume the 
existence in his reader of a desire for knowledge, and has only to 
convey that knowledge in language that may be clearly understood. 
Of the style of the Orator, (in the wide sense in which I have been 
using this appellation, as including all who are aiming at Conviction,) 
the appropriate object is to impress the meaning strongly upon men's 
minds. Of the Poet, again, as such,^^ the ultimate end is to give 
pleasure; and accordingly Elegance or Beauty (in the most exten- 
sive sense of those terms) will be the appropriate qualities of his 
language. 

§3. 

Some indeed have contended, that to give pleasure is not the 
ultimate end of Poetry ;" not distinguishing between the ^^^^ ^ 
object which the Poet may have in view, as a man, and style ihe 
that which is the object of Poetry, as Poetry. Many, l^^^f 
BO doubt, may have proposed to themselves the far more Poetical 
important object of producing moral improvement in ^^^^ 
their hearers through the medium of Poetry ; and so have others, 
the inculcation of their own political or philosophical tenets ; or, (as 
is supposed in the case of the G€orgics,) the encouragement of Agri- 
culture! But if the views of the individual are to be taken into 
account, it should be considered that the personal fame or emolu- 
ment of the author is very frequently his ultimate object. The true 
test is easily applied : that which to competent judges affords the 
appropriate pleasure of Poetry, is good poetry, whether it answer 
any other purpose or not ; that which does not afford this pleasure, 
however instructive it may be, is not good Poetry, though it may be 
a valuable UH)rk. 

It may be doubted, however, how far these remarks apply to the 
question respecting Beauty of style; since the chief gratification 
afforded by Poetry arises, it may be said, from the beauty of the 

73 See Bishop Copleston's ^ Lectures on 73 Supported in some degree by the anther* 
Poetry.** ity of Horace :— 

J§ut prodeste vtlunt^ aut M§etare Po«tm, 
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thoughts. And nndoabtedlj if these be mean and common-place, the 
Poetry will be worth little ; but still, it is not any quality 
l^tS^ 0^ ^c thoughts that constUiUes Poetry. Notwithstand- 
Mch by the ing all that has been advanced by some French critics,** 
oQgbts. ^ prove that a work, not in metre, may be a Poem, 

(which doctrine was partly derived frim a misinterpretation of a 
passage in Aristotle^s '^ Poetics,^' ^*) universal opinion has always 
given a contrary decision. Any composition in verse^ (and none 
that is not,) is always called, whether good or bad, a Poem, by all 
who have no favourite hypothesis to maintain. It is indeed a com- 
mon figure of speech to say, in speaking of any work that is deficient 
in the qualities which Poetry <mgkt to exhibit, that it is not a Poem ; 
just as we say of one who wants the characteristic excellences of the 
species, or the sex, that he is not a man :'** and thus some have been 
led to confound together the appropriate eoccellence of the thing in 
question, with its essence ;^^ but the use of such an expression as, an 
" indifferent " or a " dtdl Foem^'' shows plainly that the title of 
Poetry does not necessarily imply the requisite heavties of Poetry. 

Poetry is not distinguished from Prose by superior Beauty of 
Distinctioii ' ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ expression, but is a distinct kind of com- 
of Poetiy position ;*' and they produce, when each is excellent ia 
and Proae. j^ kind, distinct kinds of pleasure. Try the experiment, 
of merely breaking up the metrical structure of a fine Poem, and 
ou will find it inflcUed and bombastic Prose :^* remove this defect 
y altering the words and the arrangement, and it wUl be better 
Prose than before ; then, arrange this again into metre, without any 
other change, and it will be tame and dull Poetry ; but still it will 
be Poetry, as is indicated by the very censure it will incur; for if ifc 
were not, there would be no fault to be found with it; since, while it 
remained Prose, it was (as we have supposed) unexceptionable. The 
circumstance that the same Style which was even required in one 
kind of composition, proved oiTensive in the other, shows that a 
different kind of language is suitable for a composition in metre. 

74 See Preface to ** T^l^maqae/* thoughts is a more important and, in that aenee, 

75 I'tAol Myoi liaa been ecroneoaaly inter* a more ewential circumstanoei tlum metre, 
preted language without metre, in a passage 78 I wish it to be observed, that I am not 
where it certainly means metro without music ; defending or seeking to introduce any nnunuU 
or, as he calls it in another pari of the same or new sense of the word Poetry ; but, on the 
woifc, tbiXonsrpia. contrary, explaining and yindicaiing that which 

76 ** I dare do all that may become a men ; is the most customary among all men who 

Who dares do more is uone."^ have no particular theory to support. The 

Macbeth, mass of mankind often need, indeed, to have 

71 It is perhaps hardly necessary to remaric the meaning of a word (i. e, their own meaning) 

that I do not mean to employ the word ^es- exp/asned luid deneloped; but not to have it 

sential '^ in a sense which it sometimes bears,^ determined what it shall mean, since that is 

VIZ. important. The eseeittial circumstance in determined by their use ; the true sense of each 

^Fresco-painting,'' is that the colors are laid word being, that which is understood by it, 

on wet plaister ; in an ** oil-painting,'' that they 79 Hence the impropriety of the practice, by 

shall have been mixed in oils ; in an **etch- no means uncommon, of learning a languagt 

ing," that aqua forlis shall have been em- from it« poelry. It is like learning Botany tis 

pk>yed ; A:c. But no one would be understood a^^er-gard&n : whidi is filled with what ara^ 

to mean by this, that these circumstances are to the Botanist's eye, beautiful' monsters :— 

q€ more consequence (and in that sense more every varietur of carious and ornamental 4eTl- 

essential) than the display of the artist's gei iua. ation from the simple forms. 
So, In the piesant etm, tiM beaatif of the 
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Another indioation of the essential difference between the two 
kinds of composition, and of the superior importance of 
the expression in Poetry, is, that a good translation of J^S^tSbU 
a Poem, (though, perhaps, strictly speaking, what is 
so called is rather an imitattyUy*^) is read by one well-acquainted 
with the original, with equal or even superior pleasure to that which 
it affords to one ignorant of that original ; whereas the best trans- 
lation of a Prose-work, (at least of one not principally vlilued for ^ 
beauty of style,) will seldom be read by one familiar with the orig- 
inal. And for the same reason, a fine passage of Poetry will be re- 
perused, with Unabated pleasure, for the twentieth time, even by ono 
who knows it by heart."* 

According to the views here taken, good Poetry might be defined, 
" JSkgant and decorated langicage, in metre, expressing such and 
such thoughts :" and good Prose-composition, " siech and such 
thoughts expressed in good language :" that which is primary in 
each, being subordinate in the otber. 

§4. 

What has been said may be illustrated as fully, hot, as it might 
be^^ut'^eiHs suitable to the present occasion, by the fol- 
lowing passages from' Dr. A. Smith's admirable frag- l^en^row 
ment of an " Essay on the Imitative Arts :'' — " Were I ^ ^^^^^^^a 
to attempt to discriminate between Dancing and any Da^d^ ^ 
other kind of movement, I should observe, that thouirh ®P«*S"*f. 

r - !• .. • n • i» ^ and Singing. 

in performmg any ordmary notion, — ^in walkmg, for ex- 
ample, across the room, a person s^ay manifest both grace and agil- 
ity, yet if he betrays the least intention of showing either, he is sure 
of offending more or kss, and we never iail to accuse him of sofi(ie< 
degree of vanity and affectation. In the performance of any such 
ordinary action, every one wishes to appear to be solely occupied 
about tbe propei; purpose of the action ; if he means to. show either 
grace or agility, he is^sureful to conceal that meaning ; and in pro^ 

?ortion as he betrays it, which he almost always does, he offends, 
n Danciog, on the coatrary, every one professes and avows, as it. 
were, the intention of displaying some degree either of grace or of 
agility, or of both. The display of one or other, or both of these 
qualities, is, in reality, the proper purpose of the action ; and there. 
can never be. any didagreeabie vanity or affectation in following; out 
the proper purpose of any action. When we say of any particular 
person, that he gives himself many affected airs and graces in Dane* 
ing, we mean either that he ezMbits. airs ai^il graces, unsuitable Iq 

80 And aoeonliogly it diookl he i>)>8Qnred, fftiUt in Poatiy tt>w In Proee. For Poetry, if ^^ 
UMit, as aU admit, none but a poet can be be worth reading at all, is wortb reading ov%r 
qiuUlfied to translate a poem. and over : which it wtU be, if it be safflcl«tkUT 

81 Henoe it i& that the want of complete Per- irtelWgible, on a first penuaj, to OLclte vivij 
qricaity (such t. e. as puts the reader instantly ai* 1 plMsing emoUons. 

in possession of the wnole sense) is a fiur «W 
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ihe nature of the Dance, or that he exaggerates those which are suit- 
able. Every Dance is, in reality, a succession of airs and graces of 
some kind or other, which, if I may say so, profess themselves to be 
sach. The steps, gestures, and motions which, as it were, avow the 
intention of exhibiting a succession of such airs and graces, are the 

steps, gestures, and motions which are peculiar to Dancing 

The distinction between the sounds or tones of Singing, and those of 
Speaking, seems to be of the same kind with that between the steps, 
&c., of Dancing, and those of any other ordinary action. Though 
in Speaking a person may show a very agreeable tone of voice, yet 
if he seems to intend to show it, — ^if - he appears to listen to the 
sound of his own voice, and as it were to tune it into a pleasing 
modulation, he never fails to offend, as guilty of a most disagreeable 
affectation. In Speaking, as in every other ordinary action, we ex- 
pect and require that the speaker should attend only to the proper 
purpose of the action, — the clear and distinct expression of what he 
has to say. In Singing, on the contrary, every one professes the 
intention to please by the tone and cadence of his voice ; and he not 
only appears to be guilty of no disagreeable affectation in doing so, 
but we expect and require that he i^ould do so. To please by the 
Choice and Arrangement of agreeable sounds, is the proper pur- 
pose of all music, vocal as well as instrumental ; and we always ex- 
pect that every one should attend to the proper purpose of whatever 
action he is performing. A person may appear to sing, as well sa 
to dance, affectedly ; he may endeavor to please by sounds and tones 
which are unsuitable to the nature of the song, or he may dwell too 
much on those which are suitable to it. The disagreeable affecta- 
tion appears to consist always, not in attempting to please by a 
proper, out by some improper modulation of the voice." 

It is only necessary to add, (what seems evidently to have been 
in the author's mind, though the Dissertation is left unfinished,) that 
Poetry has the same relation to Prose, as Dancing to Walkii^, aod 
Singing to Speaking ; and that what has been said of them, will ap- 
ply exactly, mtUatis mutandis, to the other. It is needless to state 
this at length ; as any one, by going over the passages just cited, 
merely substituting for " Singing," " Po^ry,^^ — ^for " Speaking," 
" Frose^'* — for " Voice," " Ldngimge,^^ &c., will at once perceive 
the coincidence." 

What has been said will not be thought an unnecessary digression, 
by any one who considers (not to mention the direct application of 
Dr. Smith's remarks, to jEloctUian) the important principle thus 
established in respect of the decorations of style : viz, that though 
it is possible for a poetical style to be affectedly and offensively or- 
namented, yet the same degree and kind of decoration which is not 

83 ThU probably was in AriBtoUe^s mind tion, in the same manner as Singing, of ordl- 
when he reckoned Poetry among the m»tot>o0 naiy Speal(tDg} and Dancing^ of ordinary 
arts ; viu that it is imitative of Prose'composi- action, 
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only allowed, but required, in Verse, would in Prose be disgusting; 
and that the appearance of attention to the Beauty of the expression, 
and to the Arrangement of the words, which in Verse is essential, 
is to be carefully avoided in Prose. 

And since, as Dr. Smith observes, *' such a design, when it exists, 
is almost always betrayed;" the safest rule is, never. Elegance of 
during the act of composition, to study Elegance, or style in proae 
think about it at all. Let an author study the best fhoaghtof 
models — ^mark their beauties of style, and dwell upon daring the act 
them, that he may insensibly catch the habit of ex- ^ ^"'»^' 
pressing himself with Elegance ; and when he has completed any 
composition, he may revise it, and cautiously alter any passage that 
is awkward and harsh, as well as those that are feeble and obscure : 
but let him never, while writing^ think of any beauties of style ; but 
content himself with such as may occur spontaneously. He should 
carefully study Perspicuity as he goes along ; he may also, though 
more cautiously, aim, in like manner, at Energy ; but if he is en- 
deavouring after Elegance, he will hardly fail to betray that en- 
deavour ; and in proportion as he does this, he will be so far from 
giving pleasure, to good judges, that he will offend more than by 
the rudest simplicity. 



1 AKT IV. 

OF ELOOXTTION. 



Ohap. I. — GenercU Considerations relative to Elocution 

§ 1- 

On the importance of this branch, it is hardly necessary to offer 
any remark. Few need to be told that the effect of the most perfect 
composition may be entirely destroyed, even by a Delivery which 
does not render it unintelligible ; — that one, which is inferior both 
in matter and style, mav produce, if better spoken, a more powerful 
effect than another which surpasses it in both those points ; and that 
even such an Elocution as does not spoil tiie effect of what is said, 
may yet fall far short of doing full justice to it. '^ What would you 
have said/' — observed ^schines, when his recital of his great rival's 
celebrated Speech on the Crown was received with a burst of 
admiration, — ''what would you have said, had you heard him 
speak it ?" 

The subject is far from having failed to engage attention. ^ Of the 
prevailing deficiency of this, more than of any other qualification of a 
perfect Orator, many have complained ; and several have laboured to 
remove it : but it may safely be asserted, that their endeavours have 
been, at the very best, entirely unsuccessful. Probably not a single 
instance could be found of any one who has attained ; by the study 
of any system of instruction that has hitherto appeared, a really good 
Delivery ; but there are many, — ^probably nearly as many as have 
fully tried the experiment, — ^who have bj this means been totally 
spoiled ; — ^who have fallen irrecoverably mto an affected style of 
spoutingj worse, in all respects, than their original mode of Delivery. 
Many accordingly have, not unreasonably, conceived a disgust for 
the subject altogether ; considering it hopeless that Elocution should 
be taught by any rules ; and acquiescing in the conclusion that it is 
to be regarded as entirely a gift of nature, or an accidental acquire- 
ment of practice. 

It is to counteract the prejudice which may result from these 
feelings, that I have thought it needful to profess in the outset a 
dissent from the principles generally adopted, and to lay claim to 
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some degree of originality in my own. Novelty affords at least an 
opening for hope ; and the only opening, when former attempts have 
met with total failure.^ 

§2. 
The requisites of Elocution correspond in great measure with 
those of Style : Correct Enunciation^ in opposition both 
to indistinct utterance, and to vtdgar and provincial pro- H<iuuonf *' 
nunciation, may be considered as answering to Purity, 
Grammatical Propriety, and absence of Obsolete or otherwise Unin' 
telligibie words. These qualities, of Style, and of Elocution, being 
equally required in common conversation, do not fall within the 
proper province of Rhetoric. The three qualities, again, which have 
been treated of, under the head of Style, viz. Perspicuity, Energy, 
and Elegance, may be regarded as equally requisites of Elocution ; 
which, in order to be perfect, must convey the meaning dearly^ for- 
cibly^ and agreeably, > 

§3. 

Before, however, I enter upon any separate examination of 
these requisites, it will be necessary to premise a few 
remarks on the distinction between the two branches of SMaw^f™^ 
Delivery ; viz., Blading aloud, and Speaking. The ob- 
ject of correct Beading is, to convey to the hearers, through the me< 
dium of the ear, what is conveyed to the reader by the eye ; — to put 
them in the same situation with him who has the book before him ; 
— ^to exhibit to them, in short, by the voice, not only each word, but 
also all the stops, paragraphs, italic characters, notes of interroga- 
tion, &o.,^ which his sight presents to him. His voice seems to indi- 
cate to them, ^^ thus and thus it is written in the bpok or manuscript 
before me." 

Impressive reading superadds to this, some degree of adaptation 
of the tones of voice to the character of the subject, and impressive 

of the style. Reading. 

What is often termed fine Reading seems to convey, 
in addition to these, a kind of admonition to the hearers respecting 
the feelings which the composition ought to excite in them : it ap- 

1 This is, in substance, one of Bacon^s Aphor^ This is trne indeed ; and it is also truOf that 
isms. the very words themselves are not always pr^ 

2 It may be said, indeed, that even tolerable suited to the eye with the same distinctions as 
Reading aloiid, supplies more than is exhibited are to be conveyed to the ear ; as, e. ^. ** abuse,** 
by a book to the eye ; since though italics, " refuse." ^^ project," and many others, are pro- 
e.^., indicate which word is to recei ve tlie em- nounced difrerently, as noons and as verl». This 

!>hasia, they do not point out the t^ont in which ambiguity, however, in our written signs, ■• 

t is to be pronounced ; which may be essen- well as the otter, relative to the emphatic 

tial even to the right understanding of the sen- wtmls, are ImperfiBCtiona whteh will not mi^ 

tence. £. Q^ in such a sentence as in Genesis lead a moderately practised reader. My mean- 

I. ^ God said, Let there be light ; and there toas ing, in saying that such Reading as I am 

light:" heA we can indicate indeed to the oye speaking of puts the hearers in the sune situa- 

that the stress is to be upon *^ wiw ;" but it tion as if the tK>ok were before them, is to be 

may be pronounced in diflbrmt tones ; one of understood on the supposition of their being 

which would alter the s<» ;.9e, by implying that able not only to read, but to read so as to take 

there %D<m light aiready, in the full sense of what is written. 
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pears to say, ^^ Thifl desenres yoi&r ftdmiration ; — fUtkin is sublime ; — 
this is pathetic, &c." 

Bat Speaking, i. e. natural speaking, when the Speaker is utter- 
^^ ing his own sentiments, and is thinking exclusively of 

^^^^ tkefH^ has something in it distinct from all this : it oon- 

yeys, by the sounds which reach the ear, the idea, that what is said 
ie the immediate effusion of the Speaker's own mind, which he is de- 
sirous of imparting to others. A decisiye proof of which is> that if 
any one overhears the voice of another, to whom he is an utter 
stranger — suppose in the next room — ^without being able to catch the 
sense of what is said, he will hardly ever be for a moment at a loss 
to decide whether he is Reading or Speaking ; and this, though the 
hearer, may not be one who has ever paid any critical attention to 
the various modulations of the human voice. So wide is the differ- 
ence of the tones employed on these two occasions, be the subject 
what it may.* 

The difference of effect produced is proportionably great : the per- 
AUentionoon- sonal sympathy felt towards one who appears to be de- 
nectedwith livering his own sentiments, is such, that it usually 
Sympathy. yivets the attention, even involuntarily, though to a dis- 
course which appears hardly worthy of it. It is not easy for an au- 
ditor to fall asleep while he is hearing even perhaps feeble reasoning 
clothed in indifferent language, delivered extemporaneously, and in 
an unaffected style ; whereas it is common for men to find a difficulty 
in keeping themselves awake, while listening even to a good disser- 
tation of the Same length, or even shorter, on a subject, not uninter- 
esting to them, when read^ though with propriety, and not in a lan- 
guid manner. And the thoughts, even of those not disposed to be 
drowsy, are apt to wander, unless they use an effort from time to 
time to prevent it ; while, on the other hand, it is notoriously diffi- 
cult to withdraw our attention, even from a trifling talker of whom 
we are weary, and to occupy the mind with reflections of it's own. 

Of the two brannches of Elocution which have been just men- 
Both reading tioned, it might at first sight appear as if one only, that 
and speaking^ of the Speaker, came under the province of Rhetoric, 
connectod g^^ j^ ^jy -^ evident, on consideration, that both must 
Rhetoric. l)e, to a Certain extent, regarded as connected with our 

present subject ; not 'merely because many of the same principles 
are applicable to both, but because any one who delivers (as is so oom- 

3 ** At every aentenee let them ask them> tire to the topic of conyeraation ; and ft waa 

aelvea this qaestion ; How ahoukl I utter this, anrprising to see what an immediate change 

were I neaking it as my own immediate sen- there was In his Delivery, from the moment 

llmentsf— I have often tried an experiment he began to read. A different pitch of voiee 

to show the great diflteence between these two took the place of his natural one, and a tedlooa 

modes of utterance, the natural and the artifl- uniformity of cadence succeeded taa spirited 

dal ; which was, that when I ftKuid a person of variety; insomuch that a blind Ban conki 

vivacity delivering his sentiments with energy, hardly conceive the person who read to be the 

and of course with all that variety of tonea same who had Jui6 been speaking."— 43heridais 

whldi nature Auniriies, I have taken occasior Ji*K •f Hamiimg 
to put iomethlDg into his ^ml % ^an^at ^el* 
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monlj the dase) a written eomposition of his own, may be reckoned 
as belonging to either class ; as a Reader who is the author of what 
he reads, or as a Speaker who supplies the deficiency of his memory 
by writing. And again, in the (less common) cases where a speaker 
is delivering without book, and from memory alone, a written compo* 
Bition, either his own or another's, though this cannot in strictness 
be called Reading, yet the tone of it will be very likely to resemble 
that of Reading. In the other case, — that where the author is ac- 
tually reading his own composition, — he will be still more likely, 
notwithstanding its being his own, to approach, in the Delivery of 
it, to the Elocution of a Reader ; and, on the other hand, it is pos- 
'sible for him, even without actually deceiving the hearers into the 
belief that he is speaking extempore, to approach indefinitely near to 
that style. • 

The difficulty however of doing this, to one who has the writing 
actually before him, is considerable : and it is of course far greater 
when the composition is not his own. -And as it is evident from 
what has been said, that this (as it may be called) Extemporaneous 
style of Elocution, is — in any case where it is not improper — ^much 
the more impressive, it becomes an interesting inquiry, how the 
difficulty in question may be best surmounted. 

§4. 

Little, if any, attention has been bestowed on this point by the 
writers on Elocution ; the distinction above pointed out Artificial 
between Reading and Speaking, having seldom, or never, »tyie of 
been precisely stated, and dwelt on^ Several however *^*o«»**<>°« 
have written elaborately on " good Reading," or on Elocution, gen- 
trolly ; and it is not to be denied, that some ingenious and (in them- 
selves) valuable remarks have been thrown out relative to such qual- 
ities in Elocution as might be classed under the three heads I nave 
laid down, of Perspicuity, Energy, and Eloquence : but there is one 
principle running through all their precepts, which being, according 
to my views, radically erroneous, must (if those views be correct) 
vitiate every system founded on it. The principal I mean is, that 
in order to acquire the best style of Delivery, it is requisite to fix 
the attention on the voice; — ^to study analytically the emphases, 
tones, pauses, degrees of loudness, &c., which give the proper effect 
to each passage that is well delivered — to frame rules founded on the 
observation of these — and then, in practice, deliberately and care- 
fully to conform the utterance to these rules, so as to form a com- 
plete artificial system of Elocution. 

That such a plan not only directs us into a circuitous and difficult 
path, towards an object which may be reached by a shorter and 
straighter, but also, in most instances, completely fails of that very 
object, and even produces, oftener than not, effects the very reverse 
of what is designed, is a doctrine for which it will be necessary to 
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offer some reasons ; especially as it is undeniable that the system 
iiere reprobated, as employed in the case of Elocution^ is precisely 
that recommended and taught in this very Treatise, in respect of the 
conduct of Arguments, By analyzing the best compositions, and 
observing what kinds of arguments, and what modes of arranging 
them, in each case, prove most successful, general rules have been 
framed, which an author is recommended studiously to^observe in 
Composition : and this is precisely the procedure which, in Elocu- 
tion, I deprecate. 

The reason for making such a difference in these two oases is 

Excellence In *^^® ' ^^0^^^^^ {^ ^^' A. Smith remarks in the passage 
matter and in lately cited^) appears to be attending to his own utter-' 
aimed*at^?n^ aucc, which will almost inevitably be the case with every 
opposite one who is doing so, is sure to give offence, and to be 

^*^*' censured for an affected delivery ; because every one is 

ea^pected to aUend exdusivdy to the proper object of the action he is 
engaged in ; which, in this case, is the expression of the thoughts — 
not the sound of the expressions. Whoever therefore learns, and en* 
deavours to apply in practice, any artificial rules of Elocution, so as 
deliberately to modulate his voice conformably to the principles he 
has adopted, (however just they may be in themselves,) will hardly 
ever fail to betray his intention ; which always gives offence when 
perceived. Arguments, on the contrary, rmcst be deliberately framed. 
Whether any one's course of reasoning be sound and judicious, or not, 
it is necessary, and it is expected, that it should be the result of 
thought. No one, as Dr. Smith observes, is charged with affectation 
for giving his attention to the j)roper object of the action he is en- 
gaged in. As therefore the proper object of the Orator is to adduce 
convincing Arguments, and topics of Persuasion, there is nothing 
offensive in his appearing deliberately to aim at this object. He 
may indeed weaken the force of what is urged by too great an appear- 
ance of elaborate composition, or by exciting suspicion of rhetorical 
trick ; but he is so far from being expected to pay no attention to 
the sense of what he says, that the most powerful argument would 
lose much of its force, if it were supposed to have been thrown out 
casually, and at random. Here therefore the employment of a regu- 
lar system (if founded on just principles) can produce no such ill 
effect as in the case of Elocution : since the habitual attention which 
that implies, to the choice and arrangement of arguments, is such as 
must take place, at any rate ; whether it be conducted on any 
settled principles or not. The only difference is, that he who pro- 
ceeds on a correct system, will think and deliberate concerning the 
course of his Beasoniug, to better purpose, than he who does not : he 
will do taell and easily, what the other does ill, and with more labour. 
Both alike must bestow their attention on the Matter of what they 

4 See Part III. Chap. ill. § 4. 
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say, if they would produce any effect ; both are not only allowed, but 
expected to do so. 

The two opposite modes of proceeding therefore, which are re- 
commended in respect of these two points, (the Argument and the 
Delivery,) are, in fact, both the result of the same circumstance; 
viz., that the speaker is expected to betow his whole attention on the 
proper business of his speech ; which is, not the Elocution, but the 
matter/ 

§5. 

When however I protest against all artificial systems of Elocu- 
tion, and all direct attention to Delivery, at the time, it 
must not be supposed that a general inattention to that ^*Slcatioiu 
point is recommended ; or that the most perfect Elocu- 
tion is to be attained by never thinking at all on the subject ; though 
it may safely be affirmed that even this negative plan would succeed 
far better than a studied modulation. But it is evid^it that if any 
one wishes to assume the Speaker as far as possible, i. e., to deliver a 
written composition with some degree of the manner and effect of 
one that is extemporaneous, he will have a considerable difficulty to 
surmount : since though this may be called, in a certain sense, the 
Natural Manner, it is far from being what he will naturally, i. e., 
spontaneoicsly, fall into. It is by no means natural for any one to 
read as if he were not reading, but speaking. And again, even when 
any one is reading what he does not wish to deliver as his own com- 
position, as, for instance, a portion of the Scriptures, or the Liturgy, 
it is evident that this may be done better or worse, in infinite de- 
grees ; and that though (according to the views here taken) a studied 
attention to the sounds uttered, at the time of uttering them, leads 
to an affected and offensive delivery, yet, on the other hand, an 
utterly careless reader cannot be a good one. 



Ohap. II. — Artificial and Natural Methods compared. 

§1- 

With a view to Perspicuity then, — the first requisite in all Deliv- 
ery, viz. that quality which makes the meaning fully un- _ ., 
deretood by tie hewers.-the great point is, that the """^ 
Reader (to confine our attention for the present to that branch) 
should appear to understand what he reads. If the composition be, 

5 Style oocopies in some respects an inter* foaiw^ and how fkr the appeiurance of such 

mediate place between these two : in what de- attention is tolerated, has been already treated 

gree each quality of it should or snould not be of in the pmoeding Part, 
made an object of attention at tht time of cvmr 
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in itwlf, intelligible to the persons addressed, lie will make them 
fully understand it, by so delivering it. But to this end, it is not 
enough that he should himself actually understand it ; it is possible, 
notwithstanding, to read it as if he did not. And in like manner 
with a view to the quality, whioh has been here called Energy, it b 
not sufficient that he should himself feel, and be impressed with the 
force of what he utters; he may, notwithstanding, deliver it as if he 
were unimpressed. 

§2- 

The remedy that has been commonly proposed for these defects, 
^^^ is to point out in such a work, for instance, as the Lit- 
urgy, which words ought to be marked as emphatic, — in 
what places the voice is to be suspended, raised, lowered, &c. One 
of the best writers on the subject, Sheridan, in his ^^ Lectures on the 
Art of Reading,"* (whose remarks on many points coincide with the 
principles here laid down, though he differs from me on the main 
question — as to the System to be practically followed with a view to 
the proposed object,) adopted a peculiar set of marks for denoting the 
different pauses, emphases, &c., and applied these, with accompany- 
ing explanatory observations, to the greater part of the Liturgy, and 
to an Essay subjoined;^ recommending that the habit should be 
formed of regulating the voice by his marks; and that afterwards 
readers should ^' write out such parts as they want to deliver prop- 
erly, without any of the usual stops ; and, after having considered 
them well, mark the pauses and emphases bv the new signs which 
have been annexed to them, according to the best of their judg* 
ment," &c. 

To the adoption of any such artificial scheme there are three 
weighty objections ; first, that the proposed system must necessarily 
be imperfect ; secondly, that if it were perfect, it would be a circuit' 
Otis path to the object in view ; and thirdly, that even if both these 
objections were removed, the object would not be effectually ob- 
tained. 

First, such a system mu^t necessarily be imperfect; because 

nM/MtiAii *bough the emphatic word in each sentence may easily 
oft^ be pointed out in writing, no variety of marks that 

•rtjjciai could be invented — ^not even musical Notation* — would 

^ * suffice to indicate the different tones* in which the dif- 

ferent emphatic words should be pronounced ; though on this de- 
pends frequently the whole force, and even sense of the expression. 
Take, as an instance, the words of Macbeth in the witches^ cave, 



6 See note ,ch. I. ( 3. It is to be observed, 7 See Appendix [N]. 
owever, that most of the objeclions I have 8 And even in Music, 
adduced do not apply to tliis or that system in so much more complete than any i 



liowever, that most of the objeclions I have 8 And even in Music, the Notation, UboocIi 
adduced do not apply to this or that system in so much more complete than any that oouldb* 
particular; to Sheridan^s, for insianoe, as die- adapted t» Speaking, yet l«avee much to be 



tingoished fh>m Walkw 's ; but to all such sys- supplied by the inteUii^^enee, taste, and fniHi^ 

terns generally ; as umy be seen fh>ra what is of the performer. 

taid In tb» prasent section. 9 See flnt note, ch. i. §3. 
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when he is addressed by one of the Spirits which* they raise, " Mac- 
beth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth !" on which he exclaims, " Had I three 
ears I'd hear thee;" no one would dispute that the stress is to be 
laid on the word " three ;" and thus much might be indicated to the 
reader's eye ; but if he had nothing else to trust to, he might chance 
to deliver the passage in such a manner as to be utterly absurd ; 
for it is possible to pronounce the emphatic word ^^ three," in such 
a tone as to indicate that ^* since he has but two ears he cannot 
hear." Again, the following passage, (Mark iv. 21,) " Is a candle 
brought to be put under a bushel, or under, a bed," I have heard so 
pronounced as to imply that there is no other alternative : and yet 
the emphasis was laid on the^right words. It would be moreover a 
task almost equally hopeless to attempt adequately to convey, by 
any written marks, precise directions as to the rate, — ^the degree of 
rapidity or slowness, — with which each sentence and clause should be 
delivered. Longer and shorter pauses may indeed be easily denoted ; 
and marks may be used, similar to those 'in music, to indicate, 
generally, quick, slow, or moderate time ; but it is evident that the 
variations which actually take place are indefinite — ^far beyond what 
any marks could suggest ; and that much of the force of what is 
said depends on the degree of rapidity with which it is uttered ; 
chiefly on the relative rapidity of one part in comparison of another. 
For instance, in such a sentence as the following, in one of the 
Psalms, which one may usually hear read at one uniform rate ; *^ All 
men that see it shall say. This hath God done ; for they shall per- 
ceive that it is his work ;" the four words, " this hath God done," 
though monosyllables, ought to occupy very little less time in utter- 
ance than all the rest of the verse together. 

2ndly. But were it even possible to bring to the highest perfec- 
tion the proposed system of marks, it would still l>® *^ « i 
circuitous road to the desired end. Suppose it could be ness^of t!^ 
completely indicated to the eye, in what tone each word J^JJj^*^ 
and sentence should be pronounced according to the 
several occasions, the learner might ask, *' But why should this 
tone suit the awful, — this, the pathetic, — this, the narrative style ? 
why is this mode of delivery adopted for a command, — ^this, for an 
exhortation, — this, for a supplication ?" &c. The only answer that 
could be given, is, that these tones, emphasis, &c., are a part of the 
language ; — that nature, or custom, which is a second nature, sug- 
gests spontaneously these different modes of giving expression to 
the different thoughts, feelings, and designs, which are present to 
the mind of any one who, without study, is speaking in earnest his 
own sentiments. Then, if this be the case, why not leave nature to 
do her own work ? Impress but the mijkd fully with the sentiments, 
&c., to be uttered; withdraw the attei^t^ion from the sound, and fix 
it on the sense ; and nature or habit. i^Il spontaneously suggest the 
proper delivery. 'fhh% thii wHl be the ease, is not only true, but i« 

U 
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the yery supposition on which the artificial system proceeds ; for it 
professes to teach the mode of delivered naturally adapted to each 
occasion. It is surely, therefore, a circuitous path that is proposed, 
when the learner is directed, first to consider how each passage ought 
to he read ; — i. e. what mode of deliyering each part of it would spon- 
taneously occur to him, if he were attending exclusively to the matter 
of it (and this is what, it appears to me, should alone be studied, 
and most attentively studied) ; — ^then, to observe all the modula- 
tions, &c., of voice, which take place in such a delivery; then, to 
note these down, by establishing marks, in writing ; and, lastly, to 
pronounce according to these marks. This seems like recommending, 
for the purpose of raising the hand to the mouth, that he should 
first observe, when performing that action without thought of any 
thing else, what muscles are contracted, — in what degrees, — and in 
what order ; then, that he should note down these observations ; 
and lastly, that he should, in conformity with these notes, contract 
each muscle in due degree and in proper order ; to the end that he 
may be enabled, after all, to — ^lift his hand to his mouth ; which by 
supposition he had already done. Such instruction is like that 
bestowed by Moliere's pedantic tutor upon his Bourgeois GrentUhomme^ 
who was taught, to his infinite surprise and delight, what configura- 
tions of the mouth he employed in pronouncing the several letters 
of the alphabet, which he had been accustomed to utter all his life, 
without knowing how/* 

3. Lastly, waiving both the above objections, if a person could 
. learn thus to read and speak, as it were, hy note, with 

ofaffectaUon the Same fluency and accuracy as are attainable in the 
flrom'tSe ^*®® ^^ singing, still the desired object of a perfectly 

aniflciai natural as well as correct Elocution, would never be in 

■^'^™' this way attained. The reader's attention being fixed 

on his own voice, (which in singing, and there only, is allowed and 
expected,) the inevitable consequence would be that he would betray 
more or less his studied and artificial Delivery ; and would, in the 
same degree, manifest an offensive affectation. 

It should be observed, however, that, in the reading of the 
Liturgy especially, so many gross faults are become quite familiar 
to many, from what they are accustomed to hear, if not from their 
own practice, as to render it peculiarly difficult to unlearn, or even 
detect them ; and as an aid towards the exposure of such faults, 
there may be great advantage in . studying Sheridan's observations 
and directions respecting the delivery of it ; provided care be taken, 
if^ practice, to keep clear of his faulty principle, by tinthdrawing 
the attention from the sound of the voice, as carefully as he recom- 
mends it to be directed to that point 

|0 ^'Qii'mI-m 9n» vans faitet quan4 vona tia, gaye at loast a food piMtkal lolatioii 9t 
pr^iwtieet 01 Mai*, j» iis^Of^^^n answer, the probleiQ. 
ifliieil, if ifoc aavoofiiii of PhikMopMoal aqaV 
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§3. 

The practical rule then to be adopted, in conformity with th* 
principles here maintained, is, not only to pay no studied 
attention to the Voice, but studiously to vrithdraw the Natural 
thoughts from it, and to dwell as intently as possible on how to be 
the Sense, trusting to nature to suggest spontaneously ^^c*"**** 
the proper emphases and tones. 

Many persons are so far impressed with the truth of the doctrini 
here inculcated, as to acknowledge that " it is a great fault for t 
reader to be too much occupied with thoughts respecting his own 
voice;" and thus they think to steer a middle course between 
opposite extremes. But it should be remembered that this middle 
course entirely nullifies the whole advantage proposed by the plan 
recommended. A reader is sure to pay too much attention to his 
voice, not only if he pays any at ally but if he does not strenuously 
labour to withdraw his attention from it altogether. 

He who not only understands fully what he is reading, but is 
earnestly occupying his mind with the matter of it, will be likely to 
read as if he understood it, and thus to make others understand it ;*' 
and in like manner, with a view to the impressiveness of the delivery, 
he who not only feels it, but is exclusively absorbed with that feel- 
ing, will be likely to read as if he felt it, and to communicate the 
impression to his hearers. But this cannot be the case if he is 
occupied with the thought of what their opinion will be of his read- 
ing, and, how his voice ought to be regulated ; — if, in short, he is 
thinking of him^f, and, of course, in the same degree, abstracting 
his attention from that which ought to occupy it exclusively. 

It is not, indeed, desirable, that in reading the Bible, for example, 
or anything which is not intended to appear as his own composition, 
he should deliver what are, avowedly, another's sentiments, in the 
same style, as if they were such as arose in his own mind ; but it is 
desirable that he should deliver them as if he were reporting anoth- 
er's sentiments, which were both fully understood, and felt in all 
their force by the reporter : and the only way to do this effectually, 
— ^with such modulations of voice, &c., as are suitable, to each word 
and passage, — ^is to fix his mind earnestly on the meanings and leave 
nature and habit to suggest the utterance. 

11 Who, for Instance, that was really think- the tone and manner of a man who is not prav- 

ing of a resurrection from the dead, would tji^, i.e. addressing the Deity, but addressing 

ever tell any one that our Lord ^rose again the audience^ and reciting a form of words for 

from the dead ;" (which is so common a mode their instruction : and such is generally the 

of reading the Creed,) as if He had done so case with those who are commended as ^flne 

more than once ? readers" of the Liturgy. Extemporaneous 

It is to be obseryed, however, that it is not prayers again are generally delivered, with 

enough for a reader to have his mind fixed on spirit indeed, but (after the first few sentences) 

the gubjeet ; without regard to the occasion, not as preyerS) but as oxh4frtations to the c<«*» 

AC It is possible to rMul a prayer well, with gregation. . ■> 
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§*• 

Some may, perhaps^ snppose that this amoonts to the same thing 
as taking no pains at all; and if, with this impression, 
nth? ^ they attempt to try the experiment of a natural De- 
laturai livery, their ill-success will probably lead them to cen- 

sure the proposed method, for the failure resulting from 
iheir own mistake. In truth, it is bj no means a very easy task, to 
Ix the attention on the meaning, in the manner and to the degree 
uow proposed. The thoughts of one who is reading anything very 
familiar to him, are apt to wander to other subjects, though perhaps 
such as are connected with that which is before him. If, again, it 
be something new to him, he is apt (not indeed to wander to anot/ter 
subject, but) to get the start, as it were, of his readers, and to be 
thinking, while uttering each sentence, not of that, but of the sen- 
tence which comes next. And in both cases, if he is careful to avoid 
those faults, and is desirous of reading well, it is a matter of no 
small difficulty, and calls for a constant effort, to prevent the mind 
from wandering in another direction ; viz. into thoughts respecting 
his own voice, — ^respecting the effect produced by each sound, — the 
approbation he hopes for from the hearers, &c. And this is the 
prevailing fault of those who are commonly said to take great pains 
in their reading ; pains which will always be taken in vain with a 
view to the true object to be aimed at, as long as the effort is thus 
applied in a wrong direction. With a view, indeed, to a very differ 
ent object, the approbation bestowed on the reading, this artificial 
delivery will often be more successful than the natural. Pompous 
spouting, and many other descriptions of unnatural tone and meas- 
ured cadence, are frequently admired by many as excellent reading; 
which admiration is itself a proof that it is not deserved ; for when 
the delivery is really good, the hearers (except any one who may 
deliberately set himself to observe and criticise) never think about it, 
but are exclusively occupied with the sense it conveys, and the feel- 
ings it excites. 

Still more to increase the difficulty of the method here recom 
Ad tasefl mended, (for it is no less wise than honest to take a fair 
oftinitatioii vicw of difficulties,) this circumstance is to be noticed, 
fhlTadoptton *^*^ ^® ^^^ ^ cndeavouring to bring it into practice, is 
of the natural in a great degree precluded from the advantage of imi- 
manner. tatton, A person who hears and approves a good reader 

in the Natural manner, may, indeed, so far imitate him with advan 
tage, as to adept his plan, of fixing his attention on the matter, and 
not thinking about his voice ; but this very plan, evidently, by it 
nature, precludes any further imitation ; for if, while reading, he i 
thinking of copying the manner of his model, he will, for that very 
reason, be unlike that model ; the main principle of the proposed 
method being, carefully to exclude every such thought Whereas 
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any artificial system may as easily be learned by imitation as the 
notes of a song. 

Practice also (t. e. private practice for the sake of learning) is 
much more difficult in the proposed method; becanse^ 
the rule being, to use such a delivery as is suited, not of^^^JS* 
only to the matter of what is said, but also, of course, to lesaeaaiiy ob- 
the place and occasion, and this, not by any studied IS?pUo?o?* 
modulations, but according to the spontaneous suggest- **»« natural 
ions of ihe matter, place, and occasion, to one whose 
mind is fully and exclusively occupied with these, it follows, that he 
who would practise this method in private^ must, by a strong effort 
of a vivid imagination, figure to himself a place and an occasion 
which are not present ; otherwise, he will either be thinking of his 
delivery, (which is fatal to his proposed object,) or else will use a de- 
livery suited to the situation in which he actually is, and not, to that 
for which he would prepare himself Any system, on the contrary, 
of studied emphasis and regulation of the voice, may be learned in 
private practice, as easily as singing. 

§5. 

It has been thought best, as has been above said, ta state fairly 
the difficulties of a regular training in really good elocu- imnortance 
tion ; not, of course, with a view to discourage exertion of practice in 
for an object so important, but as a reason for labouring «^^^'^®"* 
the more sedulously to overcome those difficulties. 

In fact, nothing tends more to discourage assiduous study in this 
department, than the ill-effect produced by the faulty methods com- 
monly in use. For when it is found — as it too often will be — that 
those who have taken most pains in the study, acquit themselves 
even worse than those who have wholly neglected it, the natural 
result will be, that, instead of inquiring whether a better plan might 
not be adopted, men will be apt to sit down contented with the ordi- 
nary slovenly style of delivery, supposing that whatever superiority 
any one may manifest is altogether a gift of nature. 

Accordingly, little or no care is usually taken, either in schools or 
in private families, to teach young persons to read well. What is 
called the '' English- master " in most seminaries, is usually a person 
of very humble qualifications ; and for the most part, either contents 
himself with making his pupils " mind their stops,'' or else teaches 
them an affected spout. And the consequence is, that, of men other- 
wise well-educated, a considerable number are found to have acquired 
an offensively artificial delivery, and a far greater number, a habit 
of reading as if they neither felt nor even understood what they read. 

And even men of good sense and good taste, often acquire, through 
undesigned and unconscious imitation, an absurd style unconscioua 
of reading those passages which they have been from iiuitaiion.oi 
infancy accustomed to hear ill-read by others. To the AaiV." 
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member of our Church accordingly, the difficulty of reading the 
Liturgy with spirit, or even with propriety,, is greatly enhanced 
by the long-established and inveterate faults to which almost 
every one's ears are become familiar ; so that such a delivery as 
would shock any one of even moderate taste, in any other compo- 
sition, he will, in this, be likely to tolerate, and to practise. Some, 
e. g. in the Litany, read, "have mercy upon us, miserable sinners;" 
and others, "have mercy upon W5, miserable sinners;" both laying 
the stress on a wrong word, and making the pause in the wrong 
place, so as to disconnect "us" and "miserable sinners;" which the 
context requires us to combine. Every one, in expressing his own 
natural sentiments, would say, " have mercy w^on us miserable sinners." 

Many are apt even to commit so gross an error, as to lay the 
chief stress on the words which denote the most important things ; 
without any consideration of the emphatic word of each sentence : 
e. g. in the Absolution, many read, " let us beseech Him to grant us 
true repentance ;" because, forsooth, " true repentance " is an im- 
portant thing ; not considering that, as it has been just mentioned, 
it is not the new idea, and that to which the attention should be 
directed by the emphasis ; the sense being, that since G-od pardoneth 
all that Iiave true repentance, therefore, we should " beseech Him to 
grant it to W5." 

In addition to the other difficulties of reading the Liturgy well, it 
should be mentioned, that prayer, thanksgiving, and the like, even 
when avowedly not of our own composition, should be delivered as 
(what in truth they ought to be) the genuine sentiments of our own 
minds at the moment of utterance ; which is not the case with the 
Scriptures, or with anything else that is read, not professing to be 
the speaker's own composition. 

But the department of education I am speaking of, instead of be- 
ing entrusted to such persons as usually conduct it, is one which 
calls for the assiduous attention of some one well-qualified in point 
of good taste and sound judgment. Let young persons 
modes °of he accustomed much to reading aloud to a parent or 
teaching the other teacher thus qualified, and who shall be ready to 
points of point out and correct any faults they may commit ; and 

uoB? *'^" ^^* ^^^^ ^® ^^^^ ^^ strict conformity with the principles 
above laid down. Let the instructor, accordingly, re- 
member that the pupils' attention is then, and then only, to be 
called to the sounds uttered, when the fault is one which he would 
wish corrected (and which indeed he should be ready to oorrect) in 
the utterance of ordinary conversation. E. G. many young per^ 
eons have habits, — and such as, not seldom, grow up with them,— 
either of an indistinct pronunciation, which makes the vowels audi 
ble, while the consonants are slurred," or of dropping the voice 

19 A usefal maxim as to this point, is, to ** take care of the oonaonanta, and the Towela wlL 
lake care or themselves.** 
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toward the close of each sentence so as to be nearly inaudible, or 
of rising into a scream, or of too rapid and hurried an utterance, 
or of some provincial vulgarity, &c. All such faults should, — as 
has been said, — ^be corrected not in reading only, but in ordinary 
speaking. 

But on the other hand, all those faults of delivery, which, though 
common in reading, do not occur in ordinary speaking, constitute a 
distinct class, and must be carefully indeed corrected, but in a totally 
different manner. For hardly any one in ordinary conversation 
speaks as if he did not understand, or did not really mean, what he 
is saying. In reference therefore to correct reading, (in respect of 
the sense,) and i7npressive reading, — ^such as shall convey the true 
import, and fiill force, of what is said, — the appeal must be made to 
the learner^s own mind ; and his attention should be drawn from 
the sound, to the sense of what he is reading. And the instructor 
should give admonitions, when needed, not, as in the other case, by 
saying " You have pronounced that word wrong ; pronounce it so 
and so :" or ^^ You read too quick,'' &c. ; but " Head that passage as 
if you understood it : read this suitably to a command^ that, to an 
interrogation^ &c. : express the scorn — the exultation — the earnest- 
ness, &c., of that passage, as if you were expressing such a feeling of 
your own in your own words," &c. 

That such an exercise as this, under a judicious guide, will have 
most beneficial results, I am convinced from experience. And if 
the study of Elocution, thus conducted, were made, as it manifestly 
ought to be, an indispensable part of a liberal education, I have no 
doubt that good, reading would be no longer the exception, but the 
rule. For though the method I have been recommending, will not, . 
as I have said, so readily and so easily accomplish its object, as the 
opposite method does its own object, on the other hand this latter is 
in reality no benefit at all, but a great evil ; while, on the other plan, 
the student is at least put on the right coarse, and will be in the way 
of indefinitely improving himself in after-life. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, how utterly at variance with 
all that I have been here recommending, is the practice 
of setting children to learn by heart and recite, before J^™^°^ ^^ 
they are able to understand, poems, chapters of the Bible, 
collects, &c., to which they attach little or no meaning, while they 
repeat the words by rote. A habit of reading in an artificial tone, 
offensive to those of good taste, and tending to impair the force of 
what is so read, is one natural result — though far from the worst" — 
of such a practice. If any who have been thus brought up are 
found, in after-life, to have a good elocution, — and, I may add, to 
have their intellectual and moral powers unimpaired, — ^this must be, 
not in consequence of such a training, but in spite of it. 

13 8e« Appendix [O]. 
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Chap. III. — Considerations arising from the Differences between 

Reading and Speaking. 

Some additional objeetions to the method I have recomineiided, 
tod some farther remarlu on the counterbalancing advantages of 
it, will be introduced presently, when I shall have first offered some 
observations on Speakings and on that branch of Reading iHiich the 
most nearly approaches to it. 

When any one delivers a writtoi compomtion, of which he is, or is 
supposed to profess himself, the author, he has peculiar difficulties 
to encounter, if his object be to approach as nearly as possible to the 
extemporaneous style. It is indeed impoanble to produce the fuU 
effect of that style, while the audience are aware that the words he 
utters are before him : but he may approach indefinitely near to such 
an effect ; and in proportion as he succeeds in this object, the im- 
pression produced will be the greater. 

It has been already remarked, how easy it is for the hearers to 
keep up their attention, — ^indeed, how difficult for them 
2JJ|^^^ to withdraw it, — ^when they are addressed by one who is 
written and TcoJly ^peaking to them in a natural and earnest man- 
^SSSm!^ i^^f though perhaps the discourse may be encumbered 
with a good deal of the repetition, awkwardness of ex- 
pression, and other fimlts, incident to extemporaneous language; 
and though it be prolonged for an hour or two, and yet contain no 
more matter than a good writer could have clearly expressed in a 
discourse of half an hour; which last, if read to them, would not, 
without some effort on their part, have so fully detained their atten- 
tion. The advantage in point of style, arrangement, &c., of written, 
over extemporaneous discourses, (such at least as any but the most 
accomplished orators can produce,) is sufficiently evident :^* and it is 
evident also that other advantages, such as have been just alluded to, 
belong to the latter. Which is to be preferred on each occasion, and 
by each orator, it does not belong to the present discussion to in- 
auire ; but it is evidently of the highest importance, to combine^ as 
lar as possible, in each case, the advantages of both. 

A perfect &miliarity with the rules laid down in the First Part 
of this Treatise, would be likely, it is hoped, to give the extempora- 
neous orator that habit of quickly methodizing his thoughts on a 
given subject, which is essential (at least where no very long premed- 

14 Practice In public Bpeaking generally— these advaotages. The Apostles, accordtngly, 

pnctioe in speaking on toe particular subfect were forbidden to nse any premeditation, being 

m hand,— and (on eadi occasion) premeaita- assured that it *^ should be riven than, in thiU 

tion of the nuuter, and arrangement, are all same hour, what they should say ;** and, when 

cireamstaocea of great consequence to a they found, in dlbct, this promise fulfilled to 

q>eaker. them, thev had experience, within themaelTe^ 

Nothing bat a miracmlous gift oaa aapenede of a sensible miracle. 
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itation is allowed) to give to a speech something of the weight of ar- 
gument, and clearness of arrangement, which characterize good 
Writing." In order to attain the corresponding advantage, — to im- 
part to the delivery of a written discourse, something of the vivacity 
and interesting effect of real, earnest, speaking, the plan to be pur- 
sued, conformably with the principles I have been maintaining, is, 
for the reader to draw off his mind as much as possible from the 
thought that he is reading, as well as from all thought respecting his 
own utterance ; — to fix his mind as earnestly as possible on the mat- 
tery and to strive to adopt as his oivnj and as his otvn at the moment 
of utterance, every sentiment he delivers ; — and to say it to the au- 
dience, in the manner which the occasion and subject spontaneously 
suggest to him who has abstracted his mind both from all consider* 
ations of him^f^ and from the consideration that he is reading. 

§2. 

The advantage of this Natural Manner — i. e. the manner which 
one naturally falls into who is really speaking, in ear- 
nest, and with a mind exclusively intent on what he has 8p«ak"wSi in 
to say — may be estimated from this consideration ; that common 
there are few (as was remarked in the preceding chapter) 
who do not speak so as to give effect to what they are saying. Some, 
indeed, do this much better than others. Some have, as I observed 
above, in ordinary conversation, an indistinct or incorrect pronunci- 
ation, — an embarrassed and hesitating utterance, or a bad choice of 
words : but hardly aYiy one fails to deliver (when speaking earnestly) 
what he does say, so as to convey the sense and the force of it, much 
more completely than even a good reader would, if those same words 
were written down and read. The latter might, indeed, be more ap- 
proved ; but that is not the present question ; which is, concerning 
the impression made on the hearers' minds. It is not the polish of 
the blade that is to be considered, or the grace with which it is 
brandished, but the keenness of the edge, and the weight of the 
stroke. 

There is, indeed, as I have said, a wide differerence between dif- 
ferent men, in respect of the degrees of impressiveness with which, in 
earnest conversation, they deliver their sentiments ; but it may safely 
be laid down, that he who delivers a written composition with the 
same degree of spirit and energy with which he would naturally 
.speak on the same subject, has attained, not indeed, necessarily, ab- 
solute perfection, but the utmost excellence attainable by him. Any 
attempt to outdo his own Natural manner, will inevitably lead to 
something worse than failure. 

15 Accordingly, it may be remarked, that, the rules laid down in the former Part (suppos- 

(contrary to what might at first sight be sup- ing them correct) will be the most peculiarly 

posed,) though the preceding part^, as well as useful : while the suggestions oflfered in thla 

the present, are intended for gen«ral applica- last, respecting Elocution, are more especially 

lion, yet it is to the txiempirrBiry speaker that designdd for the use of the readm", 

11* 
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On the contrary, it can hardly be denied that the elocution of most 
readers, even when delivering their own compositions, (suppose, in 
the Pulpit,) is such as to convey the notion, at the very best, not 
that the preacher is expressing his own real sentiments, but that he is 
making known to his audience what is written in the book before 
him : and, whether the composition is professedly the reader's own, 
or not, the usual mode of delivery, though grave and decent, is so 
remote from the energetic style of real Natural Speech, as to fur- 
nish, if one may so speak, a kind of running comment on all that is 
uttered, which says, ^^ I do not mean, think, or feel, all this ; I only 
mean to recite it with propriety and decorum :" and what is usually 
called ^n^ Reading, only superadds to this, (as has been above re- 
marked,) a kind of admonition to the hearers, that they ought to be- 
lieve, to feel, and to admire, what is read. 

§3. 

It is easy to anticipate an objection which many will urge against, 
what they will call, a colloquial style of delivery ; viz. 
maimed not ^^^ ^^ ^^ undignified, and unsuitable to the solemnity of 
f ' **®,2°' • * serious, and especially, of a religious discourse. The 
the ftuniiiar. objection is founded on a mistake. Those who urge it, 
derive all their notions of a Natural Delivery from two, 
irrelevant, instances ; that of ordinary conversation^ the usual objects 
of which, and consequently its usual tone, are comparatively light ; 
' — and, that of the course and extravagant rant of vulgar fanatical 
preachers. But to conclude that the objections against either of 
these styles, would apply to the Natural delivery of a man of sense 
and taste, speaking earnestly, on a serious subject, and on a solemn 
occasion,->or that he would naturally adopt, and is here advised to 
adopt, such a style as those objected to, is no less absurd than, if 
any one, being recommended to walk in a natural and unstudied 
manner, rather than in a dancing step, (to employ Dr. A. Smith's 
illustration,) or a formal march, should infer that the natural gait of 
a clown following the plough, or of a child in its gambols, were pro- 
posed as models to be imitated in walking across a room. Should 
any one, on being told that both tragic-acting and comic-acting ought 
to be a natural representation of man, interpret this to mean, that 
Tragedy ought to be performed exactly like Comedy, he would be 
thought very absurd, if he were supposed to be speaking seriously. 
It is evident, that what is natural in one case, or for one person, 
may be, in a different one, very unnatural. It would not be by any 
means natural to an educated and sober-minded man, to speak like 
an illiterate enthusiast;' or to discourse oh the most important 
matters in the tone of familiar conversation respecting the trifling 
occurrences of the day. Any one who does but notice the style in 
which a man of ability, and of good choice of words, and utterance, 
delivers his sentiments in private^ when he is, for instance, earnestly 
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and seriously admonishing a friend, — defending the traths of religion 
— or speaking on any other grave subject on which he is intent, — . 
may easily observe how different his tone is from that of light and 
familiar conversation, — how far from deficient in the dignified serious- 
ness which befits the case. Even a stranger to the language might 
guess that he was not engaged on any frivolous topic. And yet, 
when an opportunity occurs of observing how he delivers a written 
discourse, of his own composition, on perhaps the very same, or a 
similar subject, will it not often be perceived how comparatively stiff, 
languid, and unimpressive is the effect ? 

It may be said indeed, that a sermon should not be delivered before 
a congregation assembled in a place of worship, in the ^ ^^^ 
same style as one would employ in conversing across a manner ia ac- 
table, with equal seriousness on the same subject. This SJ uw place? 
is undoubtedly true : and it is evident that it has been subject, and 
implied in what has here been said ; the Natural manner **®^^*^°- 
having been described as accommodated, not only to the subject^ but 
to the place, occasion, and all other circumstances ; so that he who 
should preach exactly as if he were speaking in private, though with 
the utmost earnestness, on the same subject, would, so far, be depart' 
ing from the genuine Natural manner. But it may be safely 
asserted, that even this would be far the less fault of the two. He 
who appears, unmindful, indeed, of the place and occasion, but deeply 
impressed with the subject, and utterly forgetful of himself, would 
produce a much stronger effect than one, who, going into the oppo 
site extreme, is, indeed, mindful of the place and the occasion, but 
not fully occupied with the subject, (though he may strive to appear 
so ;) being partly engaged in thoughts respecting his own voice. 
The latter would, indeed, be the less likely to incur censure ; but the 
other would produce the deeper impression. 

The object, however, to be aimed at, (and it is not unattainable,) 
is to avoid hath faults ; — ^to keep the mind impressed both with the 
matter spoken, aud with all the circumstances also of each case ; so 
that the voice may spontaneously accommodate itself to all ; care- 
fully avoiding all studied modulations, and, in short, all thoughts of 
self ; which, in proportion as they intrude, will not fail to diminish 
the effect. 

§4. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that the different kinds of Natural 
delivery of any one individual on different subjects and . _ .„ 

.•^ »< .1 ji . X. lA fiimlliar 

occasions, various as they are, do yet bear a much deiweryone 
greater resemblance to each other, than any of them does 2*natm«L 
to the Artificial-style usually employed in reading; a 
proof of which is, that a person familiarly acquainted with the 
ipeaker, will seldom fail to recognize his voice, amidst all the varia- 
tions of it, when he is speaking naturally and earnestly ; though it 
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will often happen that, if he have never before heard him read, he 
will be at a loss, when he happens accidentally to hear without seeing 
him, to know who it is that is reading ; so widely does the artificial 
cadence and intonation differ in many points from the natural. And 
a consequence of this is, that the natural manner, however perfect, — 
however exactly accommodated to the subject, place, and occasion, 
will, even when these are the most solemn, in some degree remind 
the hearers of the tone of conversation. Amidst all the differences 
that will exist, this one point of resemblance, — that of the delivery- 
being unforced and unstudied, — will be likely, in some degree, to 
strike them. Those who are good judges will perceive at once, and 
the rest, after being a little accustomed to the Natural manner, that 
there is not necessarily anything irreverent or indecorous in it ; but 
that, on the contrary, it conveys the idea of the speaker's being 
deeply impressed with that which is his proper business. But, for a 
time, many will be disposed to find fault with such a kind of elocu- 
tion ; and, in particular, to complain of its indicating a want of 
respect for the audience. Yet even while this disadvantage continues, 
a preacher of this kind may be assured that the doctrine he delivers 
is much more forcibly impressed, even on those who censure his style 
of delivering it, than it could be in the other way. 

A discourse delivered in this style has been known to elicit the 
remark, from one of the lower orders, who had never been accus- 
tomed, to anything of the kind, that ^' it was an excellent sermon, 
and it was a great pity it had not been preached ;" a censure which 
ought to have been very satisfactory to the preacher. Had he em- 
ployed a pompous spout, or modulated whine, it is probable such 
an auditor would have admired his preaching^ but would have 
known and thought little or nothing about the matter of what was 
taught. 

Which of the two objects ought to be preferred by a Christian 
Minister on christian principles, is a question, not indeed hard to 
decide, but foreign to the present discussion. It is important, 
however, to remark, that an Orator is bound, as such, not merely 
on moral, but (if such an expression may be used) on" rhetorical 
principles, to be mainly, and indeed exclusively, intent on xAirrying 
his point ; not, on gaining approbation, or even avoiding censure, 
except with a view to that point. He should, as it were, 
adopt as a motto, the reply of Themistocles to the Spartan com- 
mander, Eurybiades, who lifted his staff to chastise the earnestness 
with which his own opinion was controverted ; " Strike, but hear me." 

I would not, indeed, undertake to maintain (like Quinctilian) that 
no one can be an Orator who is not a virtuous man ; but there cer 
tainly is a kind of moral excellence implied in that renunciation of 
all effort after display, — in that forgetfulness of self, — which is ab- 
solutely necessary, both in the manner of writing, and in the de- 
livery, to give the full force to what is said. 
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§5. 

Besides the inconvenience just mentioned, — the censure, which 
the proposed style of elocution will be liable to, from perhaps the 
majority of hearers, till they shall have become somewhat accus- 
tomed to it, — this circumstance also ought to be mentioned, as what 
many, perhaps, would reckon (or at least feel) to be one of the 
disadvantages of it ; that, after all, even when no disap- Natural 
probation is incurred, no praise yrill be bestowed, (ex- manner not 
cept by observant critics,) on a truly Natural delivery ; P™*^®*- 
on the contrary, the more perfect it is, the more will it withdraw, 
from itself, to the arguments and sentiments delivered, the attention 
of all but those who are studiously directing their view to the mode 
of utterance, with a design to criticise or to learn. The credit, on 
the contrary, of having a very fine elocution, is to be obtained at the 
expense of a very moderate share of pains ; though at the expense 
also, inevitably, of much of the force of what is said. 

§6. 

One inconvenience, which will at first be experienced by a person 
who, after having been long accustomed to the Artificial 
delivery, begins to adopt the Natural, is, that he will be ?}f^^!j!f 
likely suddenly to feel an embarrassed, bashful, and, as adopting the 
it is frequently called, nervous sensation, to which he had JJJ^', 
before been comparatively a stranger. He will find 
himself in a new situation, — standing before his audience in a dif- 
ferent character, — stripped, as it were, of the sheltering veil of a 
conventional and artificial delivery ; — in short, delivering to them 
his thoughts, as one man speaking to other men ; not, as before, 
merely reading in public. And he will feel that he attracts a much 
greater share of their attention, not only by the novelty of a manner 
to which most congregations are little accustomed, but also, (even 
supposing them to have been accustomed to extemporary discourses,) 
from their perceiving themselves to be personally addressed, and 
feeling that he is not merely reciting something before them, but 
saying it to them. The speaker and the hearers will thus be 
brought into a new and closer relation to each other : and the in- 
creased interest thus excited in the audience, will cause the Speaker 
to feel himself in a different situation, — in one which is a greater 
trial of his confidence, and which renders it more difficult than be- 
fore to withdraw his attention from himself It is hardly necessary 
to observe that this very change of feelings experienced by the 
speaker, ought to convince him the more, if the causes of it (to 
which I have just alluded) be attentively considered, how much 
greater impression this manfier is likely to produce. As he will be 
likely to feel much of the bashfiilness which a really extemporary 
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speaker has I ) struggle against, so, he may produce much of a simi- 
lar effect.** 

After all, however, the effect will never be completely the same. 
A composition delivered from writing, and one actually extempora- 
neous, will always produce feelings, both in the hearer and the 
speaker, considerably different; even on the supposition of their 
being word for word the same, and delivered so exactly in the same 
tone, that by the ear alone no difference could be detected : still the 
audience will be differently affected, according to their knowledge 
that the words uttered, are, or are not, written down apd before the 
speaker's eyes. And the consciousness of this will produce a corre- 
sponding effect on the mind of the speaker. For were this not so, 
any one who, on any subject, can speak (as many can) fluently and 
correctly in private conversation, would find no greater difficulty in 
saying the same things before a large congregation, than in reading 
to them a written discourse. 

§7. 

And here it may be worth while briefly to inquire into the causes 
of that remarkable phenomenon, as it may justly be ac- 
BpectiDgthe acounted, that a person who is able with facility to 
bashfliiness express his sentiments in private to a friend, in such 
dressing a language, and in such a manner, as would be perfectly 
^^ea"" suitable to a certain audience, yet finds it extremely dif- 

ficult to address to that audience the very same words, 
in the same manner ; and is, in many instances, either completely 
struck dumb, or greatly embarrassed, when he attempts it. Most 
persons are so familiar with the fact, as hardly to have ever consid- 
ered that it requires explanation, but attentive consideration shows 
it to be a very curious, as well as important one ; and of* which no 
explanation, as far as I know, has been attempted. It cannot be 
from any superior deference which the speaker thinks it right to feel 
for the judgment of the hearers ; for it will often happen that the 
single friend, to whom he is able to speak fluently, shall be one 
whose good opinion he more values, and whose wisdom he is more 
disposed to look up to, than that of all the others together. The 
speaker may even feel that he himself has a decided and acknowl- 
edged superiority over every one of the audience ; and that he should 
not be the least abashed in addressing any two or three of them, 

16 The question between preaebiDg extern- — ehoald remember, as a setoff against its ad- 
pore and fh>m a written discourse, it does not vantages, that he may be holding out an exam^ 
properly fall within the province of this treatise and encouragement to others who are "Mt thus 
to aiscuss on any but whaf. might be called qualified. He may perhaps find himself cited 
rhetorical principles. It may be worth while as approving of extemporary preaching, and 
however to remark, incidentally, that one who appealed to as an authority, and imitated by 
possesses the power of preparing and arran^ng those who perhaps resemble him cm/y in flueor 
his matter, ami retaining it in his memory, and cy, and who, by not merely speaking extern- 
expressing it fluently in well-chosen language, pore, but also thinking extempore, leave some 
extempore,— in shori, who is qualified to pro- of their readers disgusted, and tlie rest un- 
duoe the best eflbcts of this kind of preaching, edified. 
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separately ; yet still all of them, collectively, will often inspire him 
with a kind of dread. 

Closely allied in its causes with the phsBnomenon I am consider- 
ing, is that other curious fact, that the very same senti- 
ments expressed in the same manner, will often have a J^^^e^/ p^o 
ftir more powerful effect on a large audience, than they duced in a 
would have on any one or two of these very persons, ^^"' 
separately. That is in a great degrefe true of all men, 
which was said of the Athenians, that they were like sheep, of which 
a flock is more easily driven than a single one. 

Another remarkable circumstance, connected with the foregoing, 
is the difference in respect of the style which is suitable, j^.^ ^^ j^^^ 
respectively, in addressing a multitude, and two or three gunge em- 
even of the same persons. A much bolder^ as well as ©orJing^toihe 
less ac<3urate, kind of language is both allowable and ad- number ad- 
visable, in speaking to a considerable number ; as Aris- 
totle has remarked," in speaking of the Graphic and Agonistic 
styles, — the former, suited to the closet, the latter, to public speak- 
ing before a large assembly. And he ingeniously compares them to 
the different styles of painting ; the greater the crowd, he says, the 
more distant is the view; so that in scene-painting, for instance, 
coarser and bolder touches are required, and the nice finish, which 
would delight a close spectator, would be lost. He does not, how- 
ever, account for the phaenomena in question. ^ 

§8. 

The solution of them will be found by attention to a very curious 
and complex play of sympathies which takes place i^^ * ^h h 
large assembly, and, (within certain limits,) the more, in ena refe^red^ 
proportion to its numbers. First, it is to be observed ^^f** "^°*' 
that we are disposed to sympathize with any emotion 
which we believe to exist in the mind of any one present; and 
hence, if we are at the same time otherwise disposed to feel that 
emotion, such disposition is in consequence heightened. In the next 
place, we not only ourselves feel this tendency, but we are sensible 
that others do the same ; and thus, we sympathize not only with the 
other emotions of the rest, but also with their sympathy towards us. 
Any emotion accordingly which we feel, is still further heightened 
by the knowledge that there are others present who not only feel the 
same, but feel it the more strongly in consequence of their sympathy 
with ourselves. Lastly, we are sensible that those around us sym- 
pathize not only with ourselves, but with each other also ; and as we 
enter into this heightened feeling of theirs likewise, the stimulus to 
our own minds is thereby still 'urther increased. 

The case of the iMdicrofUi affords the most obvious illustration 
of these principles, from the circumstance that the effects produced 

17 <«Rhetor»o^«*lKKftill. 
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are so open ai d palpable. If any thing of this nature occurs, yau 
are disposed, by the character of the thing itself, to 
Som'the^»Be ^^^b : but much more, if any one else is known to be 
of the Ludi- present whom you think likely to be diverted with it : 
even though that other should not know of your presence ; 
but much more still, if he does know it ; because you are then aware 
that sympathy with your emotion heightens his : and most of all will 
the disposition to laugh be increased, if many are present ; because 
each is then aware that they all sympathize with each other, as well 
as with himself. It is hardly necessary to mention the exact corre- 
spondence of the fact with the above explanation. So important, in 
this case, is the operation of the causes here noticed, that hardly any 
one ever laughs when he is quite alone ; or if he does, he will find 
on consideration, that it is from a conception of the presence of some 
companion whom he thinks likely to have been amused, had he been 
present, and to whom he thinks of describing, or repeating, what had 
diverted himself. Indeed, in other cases, as well as the one just 
instanced, almost every one is aware of the infectious nature of any 
emotion excited in a large assembly. It may be compared to the 
increase of sound by a number of echoes, or of light, by a number 
of mirrors ; or to the blaze of a heap of firebrands, each of which 
would speedily have gone out if kindled separately, but which, when 
thrown together, help to kindle each other. 

The application of what has been said to the case before us is 
sufficiently obvious. In addressing a large assembly, you know that 
each of them sympathizes both with your own anxiety to acquit 
yourself well, and also with the same feeling in the minds of the 
rest You know also, that every slip you may be guilty of, that 
may tend to excite ridicule, pity, disgust, &c., makes the stronger 
impression on each of the hearers, from their mutual sympathy, and 
their consciousness of it. This augments your anxiety. Next, you 
know that each hearer, putting himself mentally, in the speaker's 
place,^' sympathizes with this augmented anxiety : which is by this 
thought increased still further. And if you become at all embar 
rassed, the knowledge that there are so many to sympathize, not 
only with that embarrassment, but also with each other's feelings on 
the perception of it, heightens your confusion to the utmost.^* 

The same causes will account for a skilful orator's being able to 
rouse so much more easily, and more powerfully, the passions of 
a muUibvde; they inflame each other by mutual sympathy, and 

18 Hence It is that «Jky persons are, as is escposes him, Ac«^ and exhort htm to try to 
matter of common remarl^ tne more distressed make a iMtter apj^tarwuiu %u^ all of which is 
by this infirmity when in company with those pouring oil on the fire which we are seeking to 
who a* 9 subject to tho same. quench. If they could Induce him (pursuii^ 

19 It iQay be remarked, by way of corollary Just the opposite course) to tbhik lta» of the 
from what has been here said, bow injudicious appearance be makes, and not to be occupied 
Is the method commonly employed by those with the idea of what others ara thinking of 
who wish to cure a young person of BashfUlness. him, they would be administering the Bpeoillp 
They tell him incessantly of the unfavourtMe remeAj for the disea^ 

im9re§swn it cnates,— the ridicule to which it 
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mutual tionsciousnes? of it. And henoe it is that a bolder kind of 
language is suitable to such an audience ; a passage which, in tho 
closet, might, just at the first glance, tend to excite awe, com ' 
passion, indignation, or any other such emotion, but which would 
Dn a moment's cool reflection, appear extravagant, may be very suit- 
able for the Agonistic style ; because, before that moment's reflec- 
tion could take place in. each hearer's mind, he would be aware that 
every one around him sympathized in that first emotion, which 
would thus become so much heightened as to preclude, in a great 
degree, the ingress of any counteracting sentiment. 

If one could suppose such a case as that of a speaker, (himself 
aware of the dircumstance,) addressing a multitude, each of whom 
believed himself to be the sole hearer, it is probable that little or 
no embarri&sment would be felt, and a much more sober, calm, and 
finished style of language would be adopted. 

And here it may be observed, incidentally, that a person of supe- 
rior ability will often, through the operation of this reflex sympathy, 
operate powerfully on his own mind, in heightening some passion, or 
fortifying some prejudice of his own. He will act on others, who in 
turn will re-act on him. 

I have already remarked (Part II. Chap. I. § 2,) on the danger, 
to a person of great ingenuity, of being himself, unless carefully on 
his guard, misled by it : since though it requires greater skill to 
mislead him than an ordinary man, he himself possesses that supe- 
rior skill. It is no feeble blow that will destroy a giant ; but if a 
giant resolve to kill himself, it is a giant that deals the blow. And 
then, the man of pre-eminent ability, has, in the supposed case, his 
judgment blinded by the very passion which calls forth all his argu- 
mentative skill. But in addition to this, such a man is qualified 
strongly to influence (whether in a public speech or in private con- 
versation) those whose abilities are inferior to his own ; and they 
again, by adopting and sympathizing with his passion or prejudice, 
heighten it in himself. He will, naturally, be disposed to overrate 
their judgment when it coincides with his own ; and thence, to find 
himself confirmed in what he thinks and feels, by listening to what 
is, in fact, the echo of his own voice : and thus, what is in reality 
self-reliance, presents itself in the specious garb of modest deference 
for the opinion of others. 

This accordmgly is a danger which any man of superior talents 
should sedulously guard against in his intercouse with persons — the 
members, for instance, of his own family — ^who are his inferiors in 
ability. 

§9. 

The impossibility of bringing the delivery of a written compo- 
gition complOelv to a level with real extemporary speaking, (though, 
as has been sft-d, it may approach indefinitety near to such an efiect,) 
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is explained on the same principle. Besides that the audience are 
more sure that the thoughts they hear expressed, are the 
wfS^ex- genuine emanation of the speaker^s mind at the mo- 
(«n^po»>^ ment,** their attention and interest are the more excited 
iDB^tount- by their sympathy with one whom they perceiye to be 
toffhtodifi. carried forward solely by his own unaided and unre- 
mitted efforts, without having any book to refer to; 
they view him as a swimmer supported by his own constant exer- 
tions ; and in ^ery such case, if the feat be well accomplished, the 
surmounting c^ the difficulty affords great gratification ; especially 
to those who are conscious that they could not do the same. And 
one proof, that part of the pleasure conveyed does arise from this 
source, is, that as the spectators of an exhibition of supposed unusual 
skill in swimming, would instantly withdraw most of their interest 
and admiration, if they perceived that the performer was supported 
by corks, or the like ; so would the feelings alter of the hearers of a 
supposed extemporaneous discourse, as soon as they should perceive, 
or even suspect, that the orator had it written down before him. 

§ 10. 
The way in which the respective inconveniences of both kinds 

of discourses may best be avoided, is evident from what 
pi,^^^^ has ^een already said. Let both the extemporary 

Speaker, and the Reader of his own compositions, study 
to avoid, as far as possible, all thoughts of sdf^ earnestly fixing the 
mind on the matter of what is delivered ; and the one wiU feel the 
less of that embarrassment which arises from the thought of what 
opinion the hearers will form of him ; while the other will appear to 
be speaking, because he actually ttrUl be speaking, the sentiments, 
not indeed which at that time first arise in his own mind, but which 
are then really present to, and occupy his mind. 



Chap. IV. — Practical Deductions from the foregoing views. 

§ 1. 

One of the consequences of the adoption of the mode of elocu- 
tion here recommended, is, that he who endeavours to 
Sm^iions employ it will find a growing reluctance to the delivery, 
euitabie to as his own, of any but his own compositions. Conclu- 
dSivery."^ sions, indeed, and arguments he may freely borrow ; but 
he will be led to compose his own discourses, from find 

so It is not meant by tlius that an extempo- tenet at the moment, be must, at that moment, 

rai7 speaker necessarily eompoeee (in resfMSCt have the sentiment which is expressed in It 

of his matter) extempore, or that be professes strongly present to bis mind, 
to do so * but only t* >t IT be frames each sen- 
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ing tbat he cannot deliver those of another to his own satisfaction, 
without laboriously studying them, as an actor does his part, so as 
to make them, in sorae measure, his own. And with this view, he 
will generally find it advisable to introduce many alterations in the 
expression, not with any thought of improving the style, ahsohitdy^ 
but only with a view to his own delivery. And indeed, even his 
own previous compositions he will be led to alter almost as much, in 
point of expression, in order to accommodate them to the Natural 
manner of delivery. Much that would please in the closet, — much 
of the Graphic style described by Aristotle, will be laid aside for 
the Agonistic ; — for a style somewhat more blunt and homely, — 
more simple, and, apparently, unstudied in its structure, and at the 
same time, more daringly energetic. And if again he is desirous of 
jRtting his discourses for the press, he will find it expedient to reverse 
this* process, and alter the style afresh. In many instances accord- 
ingly, the perusal of a manuscript sermon would afford, from the 
observation of its style, a tolerably good ground of conjecture as to 
the au thorns customary elocution. For instance, a rapid elocution 
suits the more full, and a slow one, the more concise style; and 
great variations in the degree of rapidity of delivery are suited to 
the corresponding variations in the style, 

A tncre sermon-reader^ on the contrary, will avoid this incon- 
venience, and this labour ; he will be able to deliver another's dis- 
courses nearly as well as his own ; and may send his own to the 
press, without the necessity of any great preparation : but he will 
purchase these advantages at the expense of more than half the force 
which might have been given to the sentiments uttered. And he 
will have no right to complain that his discourses, though replete 
perhaps with good sense, learning, and eloquence, are received with 
languid apathy, or that many are seduced from their attendance on 
this teaching, by the empty rant of an illiterate fanatic. Much of 
these evils must indeed be expected, after all, to remain : but he 
does not give himself a fair chance for diminishing them, unless he 
does justice to his own arguments, instructions, and exhortations, by 
speaking them, in the only effectual way, to the hearts of his hearers ; 
that is, as uttered naturally /row his own. 

I have seen- somewhere an anecdote of some celebrated actor 
being asked by a divine, " How is it that people listen with so 
much emotion to what you say, which they know to be all fictitious, 
besides that it would be no concern of theirs, even if true ; while 
they hear with comparative apathy, from us, truths the most sub 
lime, and the most important to them?" The answer was, *' Be 
cause we deliver fiction like truth, and you deliver truth like fi^^^^on.'* 

The principles here laid down may help to explain a remarkable 
fact which is usually attributed to other than the true gg^j, ^f 
causes. The powerful effects often produced by some JJJJ^^^^ 
fanatical preachers, not ''uperior in pious and. smcere 
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seal, and inferior in learning, in good sense, and in taste, to men 
who are listened to with comparatiye apathy, are frequently con- 
sidered as a proof of superior eloquence ; though an eloquence tarn- 
ished by barbarism, and extravagant mannerism. Now may not 
such effects result, not from any superior powers in the preacher, 
but merely from the intrinsic beauty and sublimity, and the meas- 
ureless importance of the sukject ? But why then, it may be re- 
plied, does not the other preacher, whose subject is the very samej 
produce the same effect ? The answer is, because he is but haJf- 
attended to. The ordinarj measured cadence of reading, is not 
only in itself dull, but is what men are famUiarhi accustomed to : 
religion itself also, is a subject so familiar^ in a certain sense, 
(familiar, that is, to the eai .) as to be trite^ even to those who know 
and think little about it. Let but the attention be thoroughly 
roused, and intently fixed -^n such a stupendous subject, and that 
subject itself will produce 4he most overpowering emotion. And 
not only unaffected earnestness of manner, but, peibaps, even still 
more, any uncouth oddity, and even ridiculous extravagance, will, by 
the stimulus of novelty ^ hav ) the effect of thus rousing the hearers 
from their ordinary lethargy. So that a preacher of little or no real 
eloquence, will sometimes, o^ mch a suhjecty produce the effects of 
the greatest eloquence, by me Mly forcing the hearers (often, even by 
the excessively glaring faults .<)f his style and delivery) to attend^ to 
a subject which no one can ready attend to unmoved. 

It will not of course be supposed that my intention is to recom^ 
mend the adoption of extravagant rant. The good effects which it 
undoubtedly does sometimes prvxiuce, incidentally, on some, is more 
than counterbalanced by the minbievous consequences to others. 

§>~ 

One important practical maxikff resulting from the views here 
taken, is the decided ri ndemnation of all recitation of 
ScitaUonat Speech^ by school-boyn ; a practice so much approved 
Mhooto la- and recommended by n^ony, with a view to preparing; 
^"""^ youths for Public- Speaking in after-life. It is to be 

condemned, however, (supposing the forej^oing principle correct,) 
not as useless merely, but absolutely pernicious, with a view to that 
objeot. The justness^ indeed, of this <irpmi'>n will, doubtless, be dis- 
puted ; but its consistency with the plan I have been recommending, 
is almost too obvious to be insisted on. In any one who should 
think a natural delivery desirable, it would be an obvious absurdity 
to think of attaining it by practising that which is the most com- 
.pletely artificial. If there is, as is evident, much difficulty to be 
surmounted, even by one who is delivering, on a. serious occasion, his 
own composition, before he can completely sue<^ed in abstracting 
l^is mind from all thoughts of his own voice,— of tho iiMi5i;tneQt of 
ttie audi^tooe on his p6rS>nBanee> &^., sod in fixing '^f r» iv Matter 
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Occasion and Place, — on every circumstance which ought to give 
the character to his elocution, — how much must this difficulty be 
enhanced, when neither the sentiments he is to utter, nor the char- 
acter he is to assume, are his own, or even supposed to be so, or any- 
wise connected with him ; — when neither the place, the occasion, 
nor the audience, which are octuaMy present^ have anything to do 
with the substance of what is said ! It is therefore almost inevita- 
ble, that he will studiously form to himself an artificial manner ;'* 
which (especially if he succeed in it) will probably cling to him 
through life, even when he is delivering his own compositions on 
real occasions. The very best that can be expected, is, that he 
should become an accomplished oc^w, — possessing the plastic power 
of putting himself, in imagination, so completely into the situation 
of him whom he personates, and of adopting for the moment, so 
perfectly, all the sentiments and views of that character, as to ex- 
press himself exactly as such a person would have done, in the sup- 
posed situation. Few are likely to attain such perfection ; but he 
who shall have succeeded in accomplishing this, will have taken a 
most circuitous route to his proposed object, if that object be, not 
to qualify himself for the Stage, but to be able impressively to de- 
liver in public, on real, and important occasions, his own sentiments. 
He will have been carefully learning to a^sume^ what, when the real 
occasion occurs, need not be assumed, but only expressed. Nothing 
surely can be more preposterous than labouring to acquire the art 
of pretending to be, what he is not, and, to feelj^ what he does not, 
in order that he may be enabled, on a real emergency, to pretend to 
be and to feel just what the occasion requires and suggests : in 
short, to personate himself. 

The Barmecide, in the Arabian Nights^ who amused himself by 
setting down his guest to an imaginary feast, and trying his skill in 
imitating, at an empty table, the actions of eating and drinking, did 
not propose this as an advisable mode of instructing him how to 
perform those actions in reality. 

Let all studied recitation therefore,-— overy kind of speaking which 
from its nature must necessarily be artificial, — ^be carefully avoided, 
by one whose object is to attain the only truly impressive, — the 
Natural Delivery. 

It should be observed, that the censure here pronounced on 
school-recitations, and all exercises of the like nature, 
relates, exclusively, to the effect produced on the style ^^^Jf^J^j' 
of ElodUion. With any other objects that may be pro- schooi-boya. 
posed, the present work has, obviously, no concern. Nor 
can it be doubted that a familiarity with the purest forms of the 

21 Some have used the expression of «a the opinion the company may form on 

eanacious manner," to denole that which re- consciousness of being '^*5^,*;!*tirJ 

suits (eith% in conver8ation,-in the ordinary ized in every word and gesj";^^^*^ 

acftons of k,e,-or in pubUc speaking) from the an extreme anxiety for approbation, ana aroa<t 

•nxicmi atteutton which some perBons ftol t: vf oemsure. 
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Latin and Qreek langaages, may be greatly promoted by committing 
to memory, and studying, not only to understand, but to recite with 
propriety, the best orations and plays in those languages. The fa- 
miliar knowledge, too, and temporary adoption of the characters and 
sentiments, can hardly fail to produce a powerful effect on the moral 
character. If the spectators of a play which strongly interests them 
are in any degree disposed (as the Poet expresses it) to " live o'er 
each scene, and be what they behold," much more may this be ex- 
pected in the actor, who studies to give the fullest effect to his per- 
formance, by fancying himself, as far as possible, the person he re- 
presents.*' But let no one seek to attain a natural, simple, and 
forcible Elocution, by a ' practice which, the more he applies to it, 
will carry him still the farther from the object he aims at. 

What has been said may perhaps be considered by some as ap- 
plicable only in the case where the design is merely to qualify a 
man for extemporaneous speaking ; — ^not for delivering a written 
discourse ^vith the effect of one that is actually extemporaneous. For 
it may be urged, that he who attempts this, must be, to a certain ex- 
tent, an Actor : he may indeed really think, and strongly feel at the 
moment, all that he is saying ; but though, thus far, no disguise is 
needed, he cannot, without a distinct effort, deliver what he is, in 
fact, reading, with the air of one who is not reading, but is framing 
each sentence as he delivers it ; and to learn to do this, it may be 
said, practice is requisite ; not such practice indeed as that of ordi- 
nary school-recitations, which has' a directly contrary tendency ; but 
such as might be adopted on the principles above laid down. And 
it must be admitted, (indeed the remark has been frequently made 
in the foregoing pages,) that the task of him who delivers a written 

^ If there are any, as I must hope there are the effects of an assiduons effort to gain ap- 

not a few, who would deprecate such a result plause by a lively and apirited representation 

f^om the acting of Tereiice^s plays by school- of such a character ? I can only reply, in the 

boys, and who yet patronize the practice, I words oflliucydides,** Wegiveyouihejoy of 

cannot but express ray unfeigned wonder at your innocence, but covet not your aillioesB ;** 

their doing so. Can they doubt that some ef- — MAKAPI£ANTE£ TMaN TO AIIEIPO- 

fect is likelv to be produced unon a young and KAKON, Or ZU AOTMEN TO A^'PON. 

uninformed mind, forwarder In passions than I am aware that I run a risk of giving offence 

in reasoning, by— not reading merely— not by these remarks ; but a sense of duly forbids 

learning by heart merelv — but studying as an their suppression. If the practice is eapable 

actor, and striving to deliver with effect, the of vindication, let It receive one; if not, let it 

part of an accomplishea debauchee? And this be abolished. 

too, such H character as Terence's poetical Jua- It is now (1846) a good many years since 

tico never fails to crown with success and ap- this remonstrance was flrst pubUshed ; during 

plause. The foulest obscenity, such as would which interval the work has gone through sev- 

create disgust in any delicate mind, would eral editions. I cannot but suppose, therefore, 

probably be less likely to corrupt the princi- thatsomerefututionof my reasoning would, be- 

plea, than the more genllem&n-like profligacy, fore now. have been at least attempted, (which, 

which Is not merely represenied, but recom- asfaraslku(/w, nooneeverdidaitemptO wore 

mended in Terence ; and which approaches it not telt and practically acknowledged by the 

but too nearly to what the youth may find ex- parties concerned to be unanotoerable. 

emplifled in some persons among the higher Let the experiment be tried, of placing in 

Classes in tliis country. the hands of the Mothkrs of the boys, when 

V^ili it be answered that because the same they come to witness the exhibition, a close 

t>oys are taught to say their catechism— are tran«/ation of the play their sons are acting. I 

tent to Chapel— and ar** given to understand will be satisfied to abide by the decision of the 

that they are not to take Pamphilus aara model, right-minded and Judicious among them, 
a safBciuni sufeguard is thus provii ' 9d against 
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discourse is very different from that of the truly extemporary speaker, 
supposing the object be to produce at all a similar effect. For, as 
[ have formerly observed, what has been here called the Natural 
Delivery, is that which is natural to the real Speaker alone ; and is 
by no means what will spontaneously suggest itself to one who 
has (even his own) written words before him. To attain the deliv- 
ery I have been recommending he must make a strong and continual 
effort so to withdraw his mind, not only from studied modulation of 
voice, but from the consciousness that he is reading, — and so to ab- 
sorb himself, as it were, not only in the general sentiments, but in 
each separate expression, as to make it thoroughly his own at the 
moment of utterance. And I am far from supposing that in doing 
this he will not improve by practice ; indeed I have all along im- 
plied, that no one can expect at once to attain perfection in it. But 
whether any such system of recitation as would afford beneficial prac- 
tice could be adopted at schools, I am more doubtful. Supposing 
the established mode of spouting to be totally exploded, and every 
effort used to make a boy deliver a Speech of Caesar, for instance, or 
Lear, in the natural manner, i. e, according to the Master'* s view of 
what is natural, — still, the learner himself will be reciting in a man- 
ner, to him, wholly artificial ; not merely because he is reading, or 
repeating from memory, what he is endeavouring to utter as if ex- 
tempore ; — ^nor again, merely because the composition is another's, 
and the circumstances fictitious ; but because the composition, the 
situation, and the circumstances cotcld not have been his own. A 
School-boy has no natural way of his.own to express himself on the 
topics on which he is made to declaim ; because as yet these topics 
form no part of the furniture of his mind. And thus the object pro- 
posed, viz. to qualify him for delivering well, on real occasions, his 
own, or stcch as his own, written compositions, will have been de- 
feated ; and we shall have anticipated, and corrupted, by a studied 
elocution, what would have been, in after life, his own natural 
mod» of expressing himself on such occasions. 

However serviceable practice may be, there is none, I think, that 
will not do more harm than good, except the practice of reciting, 
either on real occasions, or on such as one can fully conceive and 
enter into, expressions either actually his own, or at least siu)h as he 
would naturally ha^e uttered on the occasion. Should the School- 
boy be limited to the recitation of compositions of his own, or 
of a fellow-student, and that too, compositions not written as a 
task on a given subject, (on such subjects at least as are usually 
set for exercises,"') but on some real occasion interesting to a youth- 
ful mind, {e. g, of some recent occurrence, or the like,) a system 
of practice migh* perhaps be adopted which would prove bene- 
ficial. 

Such exercises as these, however, would make but a sorry display^ 

23 Soe Introd. % 5 
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in comparison of the customary declamations. The ^^ pomp and 
circumstance" of annual public recitations has much that is attract- 
ive to Masters, Parents, and Scholars ; and it is easily believed, by 
those who wish to believe it, that for a boy who is destined here- 
after to speak in public, the practice of making public speeches, and 
of taking great pains to deliver them well, must be a very beneficial 
exercise. 

§3. 

The last circumstance to be noticed among the results of the 
Natural mode of delivery i3commended, is, that the speaker will 

delivery more find it much easier in this Natural manner, to 'make 
easily heard, him&elf heard : he will be heard, that is, much more 
distinctly — ^at a greater distance, — and with fkr less exertion and 
fatigue to himself. This is the more necessary to be mentioned, 
because it is a common, if not prevailing opinion, that the reverse 
of this is the fact. There are not a few who assign as a reason for 
their adoption of a certain unnatural tone and measured cadence, 
that it is necessary, in order to be heard by a large congregation. 
But though such an artificial voice and utterance will often appear 
to produce a louder sounds (which is the circumstance that probably 
deceives such persons,) yet a natural voice and delivery, provided it 
be clear, though it be less laboured, and may even seem low to those 
who are near at hand, will be distinctly heard at a much greater 
distance. The only decisive proof of this must be sought in expe- 
rience ; which will not fail to convince of the truth of it any one who 
will fairly make the trial. 

The requisite degree of loudness will be best obtained, conform- 
ably with the principles here inculcated, not by thinking about the 
voice, but by looking at the most distant of the hearers, and ad- 
dressing one's self especially to him. The voice rises spon- 
taiieously, when we. are speaking to a person who is not very 
near. • 

It should be added, that a speaker's being well heard does not 
depend near so much on the loudness of the sounds, as on their 
distinctness ; and especially on the clear pronunciation of the con- 
sonants. 

That the organs of voice are much less strained and fatigued by 
the natural action which takes place in real speaking, than by any 
other, (besides that it is what might be expected a prioriy) is evident 
from daily experience. An extemporary Speaker will usually be 
much less exhausted in two hours, than an elaborate reciter (though 
less distinctly heard) will be in one. Even the ordinary tone of 
reading aloud is so much more fatiguing than that of conversation, 
that feeble patients are frequently unable to continue it for a quarter 
of an hour without great exhaustion ; even though they may feel no 
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inconvenience from talking^ with few or no pauses, and in no Iowmt 
voice, for more than donble that time.'* 

§4. 

He then who shall detennine to aim at the Natural manner, 
though he will have to contend with considerable diffi- Recapitoia- 
culties and discouragements, will not be without cor- ^^ <>' 
responding advantages, in the course he is pursuing. andSS*** 

He will be at first, indeed, repressed to a greater «*▼«»<»««•» 
degree than another, by emotions of bashfulness ; but it will be more 
speedily and more completely subdued ; the very system pursued, 
since it forbids all thoughts of self, striking at the root of the evil. 

He will, indeed, on the outset, incur censure, not only critical but 
moral ; — he will be blamed for using a colloquial delivery ; and the 
censure will very likely be, as far as relates to his earliest efforts, 
not wholly undeserved ; for his manner taiU probably at first too 
much resemble that of conversation, though of serious and earnest 
conversation ; but by perseverance he may be sure of avoiding de- 
served, and of mitigating, and ultimately overcoming, undeserved, 
censure. 

He will, indeed, never be praised for a " very fine delivery ;" 
but his matter will not lose the approbation it may deserve, as he 
will be the more sure of being heard and attended to. He will not, 
indeed, meet with many who can be regarded as models of the 
Natural manner; and those he does meet with, he will be pre- 
cluded, by the nature of the system, from minutely imitating ; but 
he will have the advantage of carrying with him an Infallible Gmde^ 
as long as he is careful to follow the suggestions of Nature ; ab- 
staining from all thoughts respecting his own utterance, and fixing 
his mind intently on the business he is engaged in. 

And though he must not expect to attain perfection at once, he 
may be assured that, while he steadily adheres to this plan, he is in 
the right road to it ; instead of becoming, — ^as on the other plan,— - 
more and more artificial, the longer he studies. And every advance 
he makes will produce a propbrtional effect : it will give him more 
and more of that hold on the attention, the understanding, and the 
feelings of the audience, which no studied modulation can ever attain. 
Others indeed may be more successfrd in escaping censure, and en- 
suring admiration ; but he will far more surpass them, in ree^)ect of 
the proper object of the Orator, which is, to carry his point. 

34 ** We can at will enlarge or diminish the It may be added that there is adisease of th« 

area of the chest, and stop, accelerate, or retard larynx to which those professionally engaced 

the act of respiration. Vvhen we attend to our in reading aloud are omn subject, but which^ 

breathing, and regulate its rate, it quickly be- as I have learnt from medical men. is seldom 

comes fatiguing; but the same happens with or never found among Pleaden and other wm, 

any voluntarv and habitual action, if we atr temporary qMoken. 
tempt to perform it analytically, by directing 
tiu aUentum to eveiy step in it« pcogreaa.'*— 
Mato's PhMsithgy^ p. 107. 
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§5. 

Hooh need not be said cm the sabject of Action^ which is at pres- 
jLtAan. ®^* ^ little approved, or, designedly, employed, in this 

conntry, that it is hardly to be reckoned as any part of 
the Orator's art 

Action, however, seenis to be natural to man, when speaking ear- 
nestly : bnt the state of the case at present seems to be, that the dis- 
goflt ezaited, on the one hand, by awkward and nngracefbl motions, 
a^d, on the other, by studied .gesticulations, has led to the general 
disuse of action altogether ; and has induced men to form the habit 
(for it ceritainly is a formed habit) of keeping themselves quite still, 
Qr nearly so, when speaking. This is supposed to be, and perhaps 
is, the more rational and dignified way of speaking : but so strong is 
the t^adency to indicate vehement internal emotion by some kind df 
outward gesture; that those who do not encourage or allow them- 
adves in any, frequently fall unconsciously into some awkward trick 
of swinging the body,'* folding a paper, twisting a string, or the like. 
WhyMttonifl ^^^ when any one is reading, or even speaking, in the 
gcoeniiy di»- Artificial manner, there is little or nothing of this ten- 
^'^^ deocy ; precisely because the mind is not occupied by that 

stiOQg internal emotion which occasions it. And the prevalence of 
thifl (the artificial) manner may reasonably be conjectured to have 
led to the disuse of all gesticulation, even in extemporary speakers; 
beeause if any one, whose delivery is artificial, does use action, it 
will of course be lil^ his voice, studied and artificial; and savouring 
still more <»f disgusting affectation ; from the circumstance that it 
evidently mi^t be entirely omitted.'* And hence, the practice 
eame to be generally disapproved and exploded. 

It need only be observed, that, in conSformity with the principles 
Vftaintained throu^out this' Book, no care should, in any case, be 
taken to use graceful or appropriate action ; which, if not perfectly 
unstudied, will always be (as has been just remarked) intolerable. 
But if any one ^ntaneously falls into any gestures that are unbe- 
floffung, care diodd then be taken to break the habit ; and that, not 
only in public speaking, but on all occasions. The case, indeed, is 
the same with utterance : if any one has, in common discourse, an 
indistinct, hesitating, provindal, or otherwise faulty ddLLvery, his 
Natural manner certamly is not what he should adopt in public 
speaking ; but he should endeavour, by care, to remedy the defect, 
not in public speaking only, but in ordinary conversation also. And 

SS or 000- of Uie ttidfani Rraun Onion U wbooe foyorite acfion is liaing on tiptoe li 
vat MUrieaUf mnAiked, (on »wy>nnt of hit would have perhaps hare beoi said, that toey 
luifteg tUs aabtti) (hat bs anst hare learned had been aocostomed to address thair «iu> 
lo apMk ••• • hiiA. Of some other Orators, enoe over a kifk wall, 

96 ** f^frtOss inter wiaua» sfti^^konia dtseors, 

JEi cragsum ung^uentem, et Sard* evm wuUe pyHuter 
Cf^tnimnt potsiat dud quia <;«Ba« stna istis.'' 

' ffoKACS Jirt Peti, 
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80 also, with respeot to attitades and gestures. It is in these points, 
principally, if not exclusively, that the remarlQ of an intelligent 
friend will be beneficial 

If, again, any one finds himself naturally and spontaneously led 
to use, in speaking, a moderate degree of action, which he finds 
from the obseryation of others not to be ungraceful or inappro- 
priate, there is no reason that he should study to repress this 
tendency. 

§6. 

It would be inconsistent with the principle just laid down, to 
deliver any precepts for gesture : because the oha^vance j^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
of even the best conceivable precepts, would, by de- aiiy precedes 
stroying the natural appearance, be fatal to their object : ^* ^®"*** 
but there is a remark, which is worthy of attention, from the illus- 
tration it affords of the erroneousness, in detail, as well as in prin* 
oiple, of the ordinary systems of instruction in this point. Boys are 
generally taught to emplov the prescribed action either after, or 
during the utterance of the words it is to enforce. The best and 
most appropriate action must, from this circumstance alone, neces- 
sarily appear a feeble affectation. It suggests the idea of a person 
speaking to those who do not fully understand the language, and 
striving by signs to explain the meaning of what he has been saying. 
The very same gesture, had it come at the proper, that is, the natural, 
point of time, might, perhaps, have added greatly to the effect ; viz. 
had it preceded somewhat the utterance of the words. That is 
always the natural order of action. An emotion,'^ struggling for 
utterance, produces a tendency to a bodily gesture, to express that 
emotion more quickly than toords can be firamed ; the words follow, 
as soon as they can be spoken. And this being always the case 
with a real, earnest, unstudied speaker, this mode of placing the 
action foremost, gives (if it be otherwise appropriate^ the appearance 
of earnest emotion actually present in the mind. And the reverse 
of l^is natural order would alone be sufficient to convert the action 
of Demosthenes himself into unsuccessful and ridiculous pantomine. 
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[A.]P^cs20, 115, 

Ohnino hoo volomos, locos omnes, qaomm frequens est nsas (sire 
ad probatioDes et refutationes, sive ad suasiones et dissuasiones, sive 
ad laudes et yituperia spectent) meditatos jam haberi, eosque ulti- 
mis iDgenii viribus, et tanquam improbe, et prorsus prseter veritatem, 
attolli et deprimi. Modum autem hujas collectionis. tarn ad usum, 
quam ad breyitatein, optimum fore censemus, si bajusmodi loci con- 
trahantur in sententias quasdam acutas et concisas ; tanquam glomos 
quosdam, qaomm fila in fdsiorem discursum, cum res postulat, expli- 
cari possint. • * * Ejus generis, cum plurima parata habeamus, 
aliqoa ad exemplom proponere yisam est Ea autem antitheta 
reram nominamus. 

[It is worth observing that seyeral of these commonplaces of Ba- 
con have become proverbs ; and others of them are well calculated 
to become so. And most of the Proverbs that are in use in various 
languages are of a similar character to these. 

Considering that Proverbs have been current in all ages and coun- 
tries, it is a carious circumstance that so much difference of opinion 
should exist as to the utility, and as to the desini of them. Some 
are accustomed to speak as if Proverbs contained a sort of concen- 
trated essence of the wisdom of all Ages, which will enable any one 
to judge and act aright on every emergency. Others on the contrary 
represent them as fit only to furnish occasionally a motto for a book, 
a theme for a schoolboy's exercise, or a copy for children learning to 
write. 

To me, both these opinions appear erroneous. 

That Proverbs are not generally regarded, by those who use them, 
as, necessarily, propositions of universal and acknowledged truth, like 
mathematical axioms, is plain from the circumstance that many of 
those most in use, are — ^like these commonplaces of 'BsLeoHy—'Opposed 
to each other ; as e. g. ^^ Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves ;" to '^ Be not penny-wise and pound-foolish ]" 
and again, '^ The more haste the worse speed ;" or, ^ Wait awhile, that 
we may make an end the sooner ;" to ^ Take time by the forelock," 
or " Time and tide for no man bide," &c. 

It seems, I think, to be practically understood, that a Proverb is 
merely a compendious expression of some principle, which will usu- 
ally be, in different cases, and with or without oertain modification^ 
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trne or fiilse, applicable or inapplicable. When then a Proverb is 
introduced, the speaker usually employs it as a Major -premise^ and is 
understood to imply, as a Minor, that the principle thus referred to 
is apflicahU in the existing case. Andw&t is gained by the em- 
ployment of the Proverb is, that his judgment, and hb reason for it, 
are conveyed — ^through the use of a weUhnovm form of expression, 
dearly, and at the same time in an incomparably shorter space, than 
if he had had to explain his meaning in expressions framed for the 
oooaslon. And the brevity thus^ obtained is often still further in- 
creased by suppressing the full statement even of the very Proverb 
itself, if a very common one, and merely aiheding to it in a word or two. 

Proverbs accordingly are somewhat analogous to those medical 
Formulas which, being in frequent use, are kept ready-made-up in 
the chemists' shops, and which often save the nraming of a distinct 
Prescription. 

And the usefulness of this brevity will not be thought, by any one 
well conversant with Reasoning, to consist merely in the saving of 
bteftth, paper, or time. Brevity, when it does not cause obscurity, 
conduces^much to the opposite affect, and causes the meaning to be 
far more clearly apprehended than it would have been in a longer 
expression. More than half the cases probably, in which men either 
itiisapprehend what is said, or confuse one question With anotiier, or 
are misled by any fallacy, are traceable in great measure to want of 
sufficient conciseness of expression.] 

NOBrLTTAS. 
PRO. covpfAjl 

* • • Baro ex virtute nobilitfts : rap- 
Nobilitas Uut^d, qua teibpur ius ex nobilitate virtus. 

homines coronat. Nobiles majorum depreoatione, 

Antiquitatem etiam in monu- ad veniam, ssepius utuntur, quam 

mentis mottuis Veiieramur : quan- suffragatione^ ad honores 

to magis in vivis? Tanta solet esse industria bom- 

* * * inum novorum, ut nobiles pr» illis 
Nobilitas virtutem invidise sub- tanquam statusd videAntur. 

ducit, gratiie tradit Nobiles in studio respectant ni- 

mis ssepe : quod niali oursoris est 

[^ Nobilitatem nemo contemnitL 

nisi cui abest : nemo jactitat, nisi 

cui nihil aliud est quo glorietur.^H 

JUVENTTTS. 

t&O. CONTRA. 

* * * J«v6ntu» posnitentiss cam 
Senes sibi sapiunt magis ; aliis pus. 

6l reipublicae minus. Ingenitus est juvenibus senilui 

1 Tldi olxnrratlcm, in tabfltanoe, to attrilmteil to BiAop Wsrtrarfon. 
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Si oondpici daretur, magis de- auctoritatis eont^mptus ; ut qakh 

format animos, quam corpora, s^ que suo periculo sapiat. 

nectns. Tempus, ad qvod eonsilia non 

Senes omiua meC&iintj praeter advooator, nee rata hab^^. 

Deds. • • • 

ITXOR ET LIBERT. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Gharitas reipublicss i&cipit a Qui uzorem doxit, et liberoa 

familia. suscepit, obsides fortunao dedit 

Uxor et liberi disoiplitia quas- * • * 

dem humanitatis ; et coelibes te- Bmtorum etemitas soboles ; 

trici et seyeri. virorum fama, merita, et ijisti- 

Ooelibatus et orbitas ad nil tuta. 

diad coaferont, qxtam ad fhgam. ^conomiose ifationes pnblieai 

• • * plenmqae eVerttmt 

DIVITIM 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Divitias oontemnunt, qui des- Divitiammi magnarast rA etn^ 

perant. todia est, vel dispensatio qna- 

• * * dam, vel fama ; at nullas qbos. 
BamphilosopMdnbitantjUtnim Anon vides lapillis, et id 

ad virtutem an voluptatidm omnia genus deliciis, fingi pretia, ut 

sint referenda, eollige mstrumen- possit esse aliquis magnamm 

tautriusque. divitiarum usus ? 

Multi, dum divitiis suis omnia 

Yirtus per divitias yertitur in yenalia fore orediderunt, ipsi in 

oommune bonum. primis yenierunt 

• • • Non aliud divitias ' dixerim, 

quam impedimenta yirtutis : nam 
yirtuti et necessarise sunt, et 
graves. 

Divitias bona ancilta, pessima 
domina. 

HONOREa 

PRO. CONTRA. 

• • • Dum bonores appetimus, liber- 
Honores faoiunt et virtutes et tatem exuimus. 

vitia conspicua ; itaque illas pro- Honores dant fere potestatem 

vocant, base refra&oant. earum rerum, quas optima con- 

Non novit quispiam, quan- ditio est nolle, proxima non posse. 

tum in yirtutis cursu profecerit, Honorum ascensus arduus, 

nisi bonores ei campum prasbeant static lubrica, regressus praeoeps. 

apertam. Qui in bonore sunt, vulgi 

• * * opinionem mutuentur oportet, ut 

seipsoB beatos putent 
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* IMPSRIA. 

PRa CONTKA. 

Felicitate firui, ma^um boiiiim Qaam lAisenua, habere nil 
est ; sed earn et auis impertiri fere, quod appetas ^ infinita, quae 
poese, adliiie majus. metoas ! 

LAUS, EXISTIMATIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Yirtatis radii reflexi laudes. Fama deterior judex, qaam 

Laus honor is est, ad quern nnncia. 
liberis suffragiis pervenitor. Fama velati fluvius, levia at- 

Honores diverse a diversis tollit^ solida mergit 
politiis eoDfemntar ; sed laudes Infimarum virtatom apud vul- 

ubique sunt libertatis. gus laus est, mediarum admiratio, 

* * * supremarum sensus' nullus. 

Ne mireris, si yulgns yerius ♦ • • 

loquatur, quam honoratiores ; 
qua etiam tutius loquitur. 

NATURA. 

PRO. COMTRA. 

Consuetude contra naturam, Cogitamus secundum natu- 
^uasi tjrannis quaedam est: et ram; loquimur secundum pra^- 
ito, ao levi occasione corruit oepta ; seil a^mus secundum ooo* 

suetudinem* 



FORTUNA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

'^^rtutes apertae laudes pariunt, Stultitia unius, fortuna alteriua 
occultSB, fortunas. • • • 

Fortuna veluti galazia; hoc 
est, nodus quarandum obscura- 
rum virtutum, sine nomine. 

VITA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

PraDstat ad omnia, etiam ad Non inyenias inter humanos 

virtutem, curicullum longum, affectum tam pusillum, qui si in- 

quam breve. tendatur paulo vehementius, non 

Absque spatiis vitsB majoribus, mortis metum superet. 
nee perficere datur, nee perdis- 
cere, nee pcenitere. 

4 This is perhaps tinder stated. The yolgar attributing snch eondnct as results ftom these, 

are apt, not merely not to understand, but to to want of feeUng, stnpidl^, or a whinisi^ 

contemn^ the highest virtues; such as even- halHnsanity. 
handed Justice, and disinterssted public spirit : 
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SUPERSTITIO. 

PKO. CONTRA. 

Qni selo pecoant, non pro- Tit simiae, similitudo cum horn- 

bandi, sed tomen amandi siut ine, deformitatem addit ; ita su- 

* * * perstitioni, similitudo cum relig- 

ione. 

Praestat nullam habere de diis 
opinionem, quam contumeliosam. 

SITPERBIA; 
PRO. CONTRA. 

Superbia etiam vitiis insocia- Hedera yirtutum ao bonorum 

bilis ; atque ut veneDum veneDO, omnium, superbia. 
ita baud pauca yitia superbia ex- Csetera vitia virtutibus tantum 

pelluntur. contraria; superbia sola conta- 

Facilis, etiam alienis vitiis ob* giosa. 
noxious est: superbus tantum 
suis. 

INVmiA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Inyidia in rebuspublicis, tan- Nemo virtuti invidiam recon- 
quam salubris ostracismus. ciliaverit prseter mortem. ^ 

Invidia virtutes laboribus ex- 
ercet, ut Juno Herculem. 

IMPTTDIOrriA. 

FRO. CONTRA. 

Omnes, ut Paris qui formed 
optionem faciunt, prudentiaa et 
potentias jacturam faciunt. 

GLORIA VANA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Quisuaslaudesappetit^aliorum • • • 

simul appetit utilitates. Turpe est proco solicitare an- 

cillam ; est autem virtutis anoilla 
laus. 

FORTTriTDO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Nil aut in voluptate solidum, YitaB suaD prodigus, alienas per- 
aut in virtute munitum, ubi ti- iculosus. 
mur infestat. Yirtus ferreas aetatis fortitudo. 

GaeteraB virtutes nos a domi- 
euatu liberant vitiorum ; fortitudo 
sola a dominatu fortunaa. 

12* 
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OOKBTAKTIA. 

FKO. COmPBA. 

Turtatam oonatantia. Oonstantia, nt jsoitaiz moroBa, 

Miser est, qui qaalis ipse fdtit- molta QtiGa indioia sbigit. 
ros sit, non novit jSSqaam est, at constantia res 

Etiam yitiis decos aspirat oob- adyersas bene toleret ; nam fere 
ftantia. indacit. 

Si ad fbrtnan ineonstantiam Stoltitia brevissima optima, 
aocedat etiam inconstantia men- 
tis, in quantis tenebris yiyitnr ! 

Fortona, tanqnam Proteus, si 
perseveres, ad formam redit 



SOBSNTIA, OONTEBfPLATIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Ea demum voluptas lest secun- Oontemplatio, speeiosa inerUa. 
dum naturam, cujus nod est sa- Bene oogitare, non multo me- 

tietas. lios est^ quam heae somniare 

• • • 

Omnes affeotus pravi, fills® 
asstimationes sunt ; atque eadem 
sunt bonitas et Veritas. 

LITERiE:. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Lectio est conversatio cum Quse unquam ars doeuit tem- 
prudentibus ; actio fere cum stul- pestivum artis usum f 
tis. Artis ssBpissime ineptus usus 

Non inutiles scientiae ezisti- est, ne sit nullus. 
mandao sunt, quarum in se nul- 
lus est usus, si ingenia acuant, et 
ordinent 

PROMPTITUDO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Opportuna prudentia non est, • • • 

quae celeris non est. Cujus consilia non maturat de- 

Qui cito errat, cito errorem liberatio, neo prudentiam setas. 
emendat. 

POPULARITAS. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Qui ipsi magni viri sunt, ne- Infima assentatio est assenta- 
minem unum fere habent, quern tio vulgL 
vereantur, sed populum. 
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DISSIMULATIO. 

PBO; OONTEA. 

Disnnmlatio, oompendiara ear Quibos artes oiviles supra oap- 

pientia. turn ingenii sunt, lis dissimulatio 

Sepes consiliorum, dissimula- pro prudeDtia erit. 

tio. Qai dissimulate prteeipuo ad 

Qui iDdissimolaiiler omnia agit, agendum instrumento se private 

80(}iie deoipit ; nam plurimi, aut i. e. fide. 

non oapiunt, aut non eredimt^ Dissimulatao dissimulationem 

inyitat 

OEREMONLE, PtJNOTI, AFFEOTATIO. 
PRO. CONTRA. 

Si et in rethis vulgo paremus, Quid deformius, quam soenam 

quidni in habitu, et gestu ? in vitam transferre ? 

Yirtus et prudentia sine puno- Magis placentceruflsatasbuoese^ 

tis, velut peregrinsB linguas sunt ; et calamistrata coma quam cerus- 

nam yulgo non intelliguntur. sati et calamistrati mores. 

Puncti translatio sunt virtutis 
in linguam yernaculum. 

AmcrriA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Pessima solitudo, non veras Qui amicitias arctas oopulat, 

habere amicitias. novas necessitates sibi imponit. 

Digna malse fidei ultio, amici- Animi imbecUei est^ partiri for- 

tiis privari. iunam 

VINDIOTA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Yindiota privata, justitia agres- Qui injuriam fecit, prinoipium 
tis. malo dedit ; qui reddidit, modum 

Qui vim rependit, legem tan^ abstulit 
tum violat, non hominem. Yindicta, quo magis naturalis, 

IJtilis metus ultionis privataB ; eo magis coercenda. 
nam leges nimium ssepe dormiunt Qui facile injuriam reddit, is 

fbrtassee tempore, non voluntate 
posterior erat. 

INNO^'ATIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Omnis medicina innovatio. Nullus auctor placet, prseter 

Qui nova rtsmedia fugit, nova tempus. 
mala operitur. Nulla novitas absque injuria \ 

Novator maximus tempus : dam praesentia convellit. 
quidni igitur tempus imitemurt Quae usu obtinuere, si non bona, 

Morosa morum retentio, res at saltern apta inter se sunt, 
turbulenta est, soque ao novitaa. Qois aovator tempua imitator, 
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Cam per se res matentar in quod noyationes ita insinuAi, ut 

deterius, si consilio in melius non sensits fallant 1 

mutentur, quis finis erit mall ? Quod prseter spem evenit; cui 

prodest, minus acceptum ; cui 
obest, magis molestum. 

MORA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Fortuna multa festinanti yen- Occasio instar Sibyllao minuit 
lit, quibus morantem donat. oblatum, pretium augei. 

Celeritas, Orci galea. 

SUSPIOIO. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

• • • Suspioio fidem absolyit. 

Merito ejus fides suspecta est, • * • 

quam suspicio labefaoit 

VERBA LEGIS. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Non est interpretatio, sed di- Ex omnibus yerbis eliciendus 
yinatio, quse recedit a litera. est sensus, qui interpretetur sin- 

Cum receditur a litera, judex gula. 
transit in legislatorem. Pessima tjrannis lex in equu- 

leo. 

PRO TESTIBITS CONTRA ARGUMENTA. 

PRO. CONTRA. 

Secundum oratorem, non se- Si testibus credendum sit con- 
oundum causam pronunciat, qui tra argumenta, suffioit, tantum 
argumentis nititur. judicem esse non surdum. 

Tutum foret argumentis ere- lis probationibus tutissimo cre- 
dere, si homines nihil absurd! ditur, quao rarissime mentiuntur. 
facerent. 

Argumenta, cum sint contra 
testimonia, hoc praastant, ut res 
mira yideatur, non autem ut non 
yera. 

[AA.] I/Urod. § 4. p, 25. 

'^ Sometimes men will tell us that they prefer a natural and art- 
ier eloquence, and that yery diligent preparation is inconsistent with 
such qualities. We yerily belieye that thb fallacy, though it lurks 
under an almost transparent ambiguity, is of most prejudicial con- 
sequence. Nature and Art, so far from being always opposed, are 
^ten the yery same thing. Thus, to adduoe a &miliu: example, and 
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closely related to the present subject — it is natural for a man who 
^ feels that he has not given adequate expression to a thought, though 
he may have used the first words suggested, to attempt it again and 
again. He, each time, approximates nearer to the mark, and at length 
desists, satisfied either that he has done what he wishes, or that he 
cannot perfectly do it, as the case may be A writer, with this end, 
is continually transposing clauses, reconstructing sentences, striking 
out one word and putting in another. All this may be said to be 
art, or the deliberate application of means to ends ; but is it art in- 
consistent with nature ? It is just such art as this that we ask of 
the preacher and no other ; simply that he shall take diligent heed 
to do what he has to do as well as he can. Let him depend upon 
it, that no such art as this will ever make him appear the less nat- 
ural. 

^ A similar fallacy lurks under the unmeaning phrases which are 
often bestowed upon simplicity. We love simplicity as much as 
any of its eulogists can do ; but we should probably differ about the 
meaning of the word. While some men talk as if to speak naturally 
were to speak like a Natural, others talk as if to speak with sim- 
plicity meant to speak like a simpleton. True simplicity does not 
consist in what is trite, bald, or commonplace. So far as regards 
the thought, it means, not what is already obvious to everybody, but 
what, though not obvious, is immediately recognised, as soon as pro- 
pounded, to be true and striking. ~ As it regards the expression, it 
means, that thoughts worth hearing are expressed in language that 
every one can understand. In the first point of view, it is opposed 
to what is abtruse ; in the second, to what is obscure. It is not 
what some men take it to mean, threadbare commonplace, expressed 
in insipid language. It can be owing only to a fallacy of this kind, 
that we so often hear discourses consisting of little else than meagre 
truisms, expanded and diluted till every mortal ear aches that listens. 
We have heard preachers commence with the tritest of truths — ^ All 
men are mortals' — and proceed to illustrate it with as much prolixity 
as though they were announcing it as a new proposition to a com- 
pany of immortals in some distant planet, brought with difficulty to 
believe a fact so portentous, and unauthenticated by their own ex- 
perience. 

'^ True simplicity is the last and most excellent grace which can 
belong to a speaker, and is certainly not to be attained without 
much effort. Those who have attentively read the present Article, 
will not suspect us of demanding more deliberate preparation on the 
part of the preacher that he may offer what is profound, recondite, 
or abstruse ; but that he may say only what he ought to say, and 
that what he 4oes say may be better said. When the topics are 
such only as ought to be insisted on, and the language such as is 
readily understood, the preacher may depend upon it that no pains 
he may take will be lost — ^that his audience, however homely, will 
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be SUM to appi«oiat# them — and that the better a disooimie is tbe 
better they will like it. 

^^ We have stated as the other great cause of the failure of preach- 
ers, that they are not sufficiently instruoted in the pn/ndphs of pul- 
pit eloquence. We are far from contending that a systecaatic expo- 
sition of the laws in conformity with which all effective discourses 
to the people must be constructed, should be made a pa^t of gentrcd 
education ; or that it ought to be imparted even to him who is des- 
tined to be ft public speaks till his general trainings — and that a 
very ample one — has been completed. But that such knowledge 
shovld be acquired by every one designed for such an office, and that 
all universities and colleges fihould furnish the means of comnuuiicat- 
ing it, we have no manner of doubt." • * # * 

^ Youthful vanity and inexperience alone sufficiently account for 
the greater part of the deviations from propriety, simplicity, and 
common s^ise, now adverted to. Those who laud Nature in oppo- 
sition to Art, are too apt to forget that this very vanity forms a part 
of it. It is iMitural for a youth, whether wi^h or without cultivation, 
to fall into these errors ; and all experience loudly proclaims that, 
CO such, a point, nature alone is no s«ie guide. Who, that has arriv- 
ed at maturity in intellect, taste a,nd feeling, does hot recollect how 
hard it was in early life to put the extinguisher upon a fine metaphor 
or dazzling expression — to reject tinsel, however worthless, if it did 
but glare ; and epithets, however superfluoas, if they but sounded 
grand ? — ^how bard it was to fojcget one's self, and to become sin- 
cerely intent upon the best, simplest, strongest, briefest mode of 
communicating what we deemed important truth to the minds of 
others % Surely it is not a little ridiculous then, when so obvious a 
solution offers itself, to change the faults of young speakers upon the 
very precepts which condemn them. It is sufficient to vindicate the 
utility of such precepts, if they tend only in some measure to correct 
the errors they cannot entirely si^ppress ; and to abridge the durati<m 
of foUies which they .cannot wholly prevent. 

'' But it is further said, that, somehow or other, any such system 
iOf mstrttction does injury, by lading upon the intellect a sort of con- 
stramt, and substituting a stiff mechanical movement for the flexi* 
bility and freedom of nature. 

" We reply, that if the system of instruction Jbe too minute, or if 
the pupil be told to employ it mechanically, we can easily conceive 
that such effects will follow ; but not otherwise. We plead for no 
system of minute technical rules ; still less for the formal application 
of any system whatoicr. But to imbue the mind with great general 
principles, leaving them to operate imperceptibly upon the formation 
of habit, and to suggest, lyithout distinct consoiousn^s of their pres- 
ence, the lesson which the occasion demands, is a very different 
thing, and is all we contend for. .One would thinly to hear «ome 
men talk, that it was proposed to instruct a ^outfa to ,adj9St before* 
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hand tihe number of sentenees of whidli eaoli psragraph should oon- 
Biat, and the lengths into whioh the sentences shomd be cut — to de- 
termine how many should be perfect periods, and how many should 
not — ^what allowance of antitheses, interrogatives, and notes of ad« 
miration, shall be given to each page-^where he shall stick on a me- 
.tonymy or a metaphor, and how many niches he shall reserve for 
gilded ornaments. Who is [heading for any sach nonsense as this ? 
All that we contend for is, that no public speaker should be destitute of 

clear perception of those principles of man's nature on which oon- 1 
yiction and persuasion depend ; and of those proprieties of style which 
ought to characterise all discourses which are designed to effect these 
objects. General as all this knowledge must be, we oaiwot help think- 
ing that it would be most advantageous. One great good it would 
undoubtedly in many oases a&ct ; — it would prevent men from si- 
ting out wrongs or abridge the amount or duration of their errors ; — 
in other words, prevent the formation of vicious habits, or tend to 
correct them when formed. Nothing is more common than for a 
speaker to set out with false notions as to the style which effective 
public speaking requires-*4o suppose it something very remote from 
what is simple i^ natural. Still more are led into similar errors 
by their vanity. The young especially axe apt to despise the true 
style for what are its chief esceUenees — ^its siiRplioity aad severity. 
Let them once be tai^gbt its great superiority to every other, and 
they will at least be protected from involuntary errors, and less like* 
ly to yield to the seductions of vanity. Suoh a knowledge would 
also (perhaps the most important benefit of all) involvo a knowledge 
of the best models, and securb timely a|^reoiation of them. 

^ But it is frequently urged that, after all, the praeiical value of 
all the great lessons of or<itioism must be learned from experience, 
■and that mere instruotion can do little. Be it so. Is this any rea- 
son why that little should be withheUL ? Besides, is it nothing to 
put a vouth in the right way ?--*to abridge the lessMBS of experience % 
— to moilitate the formation of good habits, and to prevent the growth 
of bad ones % — to diminish the probabilities of failure, aad to increase 
those of success? Is there any reason why w^e eiiould suflbr the 
young speaker to grope out his way by the use of the lead-line alone, 
when we could give him the aid of the chart and compass ; (a to £nd 
Iiis way ^ truth at last by a series of painful bkindess, when any part 
of the trouble might be spaced him ? Oan any one donbt that a 
great speaker might be able to give a yoong beginner many profitable 
hints which would save him both naoch tine and many errors, «nd 
Miake the lessons of experience not nnly a oreat deal shorter, httt 
vastly less troublesome 9"— ^c?t»6. Review, (Oct 1840.) pp. 94-98. 

[B.] Part I. Chap. u.^2.p. 45. 

^ there isa distinction to bemadebetwe^ the vamaiwral 

and the merely improbable: a fiction is oanatund, when ^ere is 
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some ctssigndble reason against the eveDts take place as described,-— 
when men are represented as aeting contrary to the character assign- 
ed them, or to human nature in general ; as when a young lady of 
seventeen, hronght up in ease, luxury, and retirement, with no com- 
panions but the narrow-minded and illiterate, displays (as a heroine 
usually does) under the most trying circumstances, such wisdom, for- 
titude, and knowledge of the world, as the best instructors and the 
best examples can rarely produce without the aid of a more mature 
age and longer experience.' — On the other hand, a fiction is still t9»- 
probable^ though not unnatural^ when there is no reason to be as- 
signed why things should not take place as represented, except that 
the overbcuance of chances is against it. The hero meets, in his ut- 
most distress, most opportunely with the very person to whom he 
had formerly done a signal service, and who happens to communicate 
to him a piece of intelligence which sets all to rights^ Why should 
he not meet him as well as any one else '/ all that can be said is, that 
there is no reason why he should. The infant who is saved from a 
wreck, and who afterwards becomes such a constellation of virtues 
and accomplishments, turns out to be no other than the nephew of 
the very gentleman on whose estate the waves had cast him, and 
whose lovely daughter he had so long sighed for in vain : there is no 
reason to be given, except from the calculation of chances, why he 
should not have been thrown on one part of the coast as well as an- 
other. Nay, it would be nothing unnatural, though the most deter^ 
mined novel-reader would be shocked at its improbability, if all the 
hero's enemies, while they were conspiring his ruin, were to be struck 
dead together by a lucky flash of lighthing : yet many denouements 
which are decidedly unnatural, are better tolerated than this would 
be. We shall, perhaps, best explain our meaning by examples, taken 
from a novel of great merit in many respects. When Lord Glen- 
thorn, in whom a most unfavourable education has acted on a most 
unfavourable disposition, after a life of torpor, broken only by short 
sallies of forced exertion, on a sudden reverse of fortune, displays at 
once the most persevering diligence in the most repulsive studies ; 
and in middle life, without any previous habits of exertion, any hope 
of early business, or the example of friends, or the stimulus of actmd 
want, to urge mm, outstrips every competitor, though every com- 
petitor hits every advantage against him ; this is unnatural, — ^When 
Lord Glenthom, the instant he is stripped of his estates, meets, falls 
in love with, and is conditionally accepted by, the very lady who is 
remotely entitled to those estates : when "the instant he has fulfilled 
the conditions of their marriage, the family of the person possessed 

8 Or, one might add, when a lad born and anticipate ftom such an edneation, this it 

reared la a Workhouse filled with reprobates, grossly unnatural ; though many readers maj 

and aftwwards farther trained unong harden- flul to perceire the fault, or at least, the mag* 

ed thieves, exhibits a character Just the reverse nitudo of it^ through tlM bn»iBj notioed in th« 

of what all reason and all experlenoe would Text. 
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of the estates becomes extinct, and by the oODCurrence of circom- 
stances, against every obc of which the chances were enormous, the 
hero is re-instated in all his old domains ; this is merely improbable. 
" The distinction which we have been pointing out may be plainly 
perceived in the events of real life ; when any thing takes place of 
such a nature as we should call, in a fiction, merely improbable, be- 
cause there are many chances against it, we call it a lucky or un- 
lucky accident, a singular coincidence, something very extraordinary, 
odd, curious, &c. ; whereas anything which, in a fiction, would be 
called unnatural, when it actually occurs, (and such things do occur,) 
is still called unnatural, inexplicable, unaccountable, inconceivable, 
ifec, epithets which are not applied to events that have merely the 
balance of chances against them." — Quarterly Review^ No. xlviii, 
pp. 354, 355. The whole article has been published in Lockhart's 
edition of the Works of Sir W. Scott (who however is not the au- 
thor), vol. xviii. p. 209. Miscellaneous Prose Works, 

[C] Part I. Chap il ^ 2. ;?. 46.* 

The following is the passage firom the 5th Lecture on Political 
Economy referred to in the text :^ 

" Several writers on Political Economy have described the case of 
a supposed race of savages, subsisting on the spontaneous productions 
of the earth, and the precarious supplies of hunting and fishing ; and 
have then traced the steps by which the various arts of life would 
gradually have arisen, and advanced more and more towards per* 
fection. 

" One man, it is supposed, having acquired more skill than his 
neighbors in the making of bows and arrows, or darts, would find it 
advantageous both for them and for himself, to devote himself to 
this manufacture, and to exchange these implements for the food 
procured by others, instead of employing himself in the pursuit of 
game. Another, from a similar cause, would occupy himself exclu- 
sively in the construction of huts, or of canoes ; another, in the pre* 
paring of skins for clothing, &c. And the division of labour having 
thus be^un, the advantages of it would be so apparent, that it would 
rapidly be extended, and would occasion each person to introduce 
improvements into the art to which he would have chiefly confined 
his attention. Those who had studied the haunts and the habits of 
certain kinds of wild animals, and had made a trade of supplying the 
community with them, would be led to domesticate such species as 
were adapted for it, in order to secure a supply of provisions, when 
the chase might prove insufficient. Those who had especially studied 
the places of growth, and times of ripening, of such wild fruits, or 
other vegetable productions, as were in request, would be induced to 

« The matter of the Note C, in the Appendix to the former edit'tona, is to be found in the Lfeo- 
ture tumolned to Part IL 
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secure themselTes a readier supply, by cultivating them in 8aitabl« 
spots. And thus the Society being divided into Husbandmen, Shep- 
herds, and Artificers of various kinds, exchanging the produce of 
their various labours, would advance, with more or less steadiness an 
rapidity, towards the higher stages of civilization." 

^ On this subject I will take the liberty of citing a passage from a 
very well-written and instructive book, the account of the New Zea- 
landers, in the Library cf Entertainiftg Knowledge; a passage, 
which is the more valuable to our present purpose, inasmuch as the 
writer is not treating of the subject with any view whatever to the 
evidences of religion, and is apparently quite unconscious of the ar- 
gument which (as I shall presently show) may be deduced from what 
he says. 

^ ' The especial distinction of the savage, and that which, more 
than any other thing, keeps him a savage, is his ignorance of letters. 
This places the community almost in the same situation with a herd 
of the lower animals, in so far as the accumulation of knowledge, or 
in other words, any kind of movement forward, is concerned ; for it 
is only by means of the art of writing, that the knowledge acquired 
by the experience of one generation can be properly stored up, so 
that none of it shall be lost, for the use of all that are to follow. 
Among savages, for want of this admirable method of preservation, 
there is reason to believe the fund of knovdedge possessed by the 
community instead of growing, generally diminishes with time. If 
we except the absolutely necessary arts of life, which are in daily 
use and cannot be forgotten, the exbting generation seldom seems to 
possess anything derired from the past. Hence, the oldest man of 
the tribe is always looked up to as the wisest ; simply because he 
has lived the longest ; it being felt that an individual has scarcely a 
chance of knowing anything more than his own experience has taught 
him.. Accordingly the New Zealanders, for example, seem to haye 
been in quite as advanced a state when Tasman discovered the coun- 
try in 1642, as they vxre when Cook visited it, 127 years after, ^ 

^ It may be remarked, however, with reference to this statement, 
that the absence of written records is, though a very important, 
rather a secondary than a primary obstacle. It is one branch of 
that general characteristic of the savage, improvidence: If you sup« 
pose the case of a savage taught to read and write, but allowed to re- 
main, in all other respects, the same careless, thoughtless kind of 
Being, and afterwards left to himself, he would most likely forget his 
acquisition ; and would certainly, by neglecting to teach it to his 
children, suffer it to be lost in the next generation. On the other 
hand, if you conceive such a case (which certainly is conceivable, and 
I am disposed to think it a real one) as that of a people ignorant of 
this art, but acquiring in some degree a thoughtful and provident 
character, I have little doubt that their desire, thence arising, to re- 
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cord permanently their laws, practical maxims, and discoveries, 
would gradually lead them, first to the use of memorial-verses, and 
afterwards to some kind of material symbols, such as picture-writing, 
and then hieroglyphics ; which might gradually be still further im- 
proved into writing properly so called." 

[D] Part I. Chap, ii. § 4. p, 57. 

''To say, that numerous old manuscripts exist; that they admit 
of classification and date, and other characteristics ; to speak of evi- 
dence, derived from contemporary history, from the monuments of 
art, from national manners and customs ; to assert that there have 
been persons qualified for the task, who have examined duly these 
several branches of evidence, and have given a satisfactory report of 
that research, is to make a statement concerning the evidence of 
Christianity, which is intelligible indeed, but is not itself the evi- 
dence, — not itself the proof, of which you speak. So far from this 
being the case, we cannot but feel, that the author who is guiding us, 
and pointing out these pillars of our faith, as they appear engraved 
on his chart of evidence, can himself, whatever be his learning, be 
personally acquainted with but a very small portion. The most in- 
dustrious and able scholar, after spending a life on some individual 
point of evidence, the collation of manuscripts, the illustrations de- 
rived from uninspired authors, translations, or whatever the inquiry 
be, must, after all, (it would seem,) rest by far the greater part of 
his faith, immediately on the testimony of others ; as thousands in 
turn will rest their faith on his testimony, to the existence of such 
proof as he has examined. There is no educated Christian who is 
not taught to appreciate the force of that proof in favour of the gen- 
uineness of the New Testament, which may be derived from the con- 
sent of ancient copies, and the quotations found in a long line of fa- 
thers, and other writers : and yet not one in a thousand ever reads 
the works of the fathers, or sees a manuscript, or is even capable of 
deciphering one, if presented to him. He admits the very ground- 
work of his faith on the assertion of those who profess to have ascer- 
tained these points ; and even the most learned are no further ex- 
ceptions to this case, than in the particular branch of evidence which 
they have studied. Nay, even in their use of this, it will be su]> 
prising, when we come to reflect on it, how great a portion must be 
examined only through statements resting on the testimony of others. 

" Nor is it a question which can be waived, by throwing the weight 
of disproof on those who cavii and deny. It turns upon the use 
which is made, more or less, by all, of th^ positive proof s urged in de- 
fence of Christianity. Christianity is established ; and it may be 
fair to bid its assailants prove, that it is not what it professes to be, 
the presumption and prescriptive title being on its side ; but Chris- 
tianity does not intrench itself within this fortress : it brings out into 
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{he field an array of evidence to establish that which, on the former 
yiew of the case, its adherents are supposed not to le called on to 
maintain. It boasts of the sacred volume having been transmitted 
pure by means of manuscripts ; and by asserting the antiquity, the 
freedom from corruption, and the independence and agreement of the 
several classes of these, the Christian contends for the existence of 
his religion at the time when Christ and the apostles lived. An- 
cient writings are f^pealed to, and quotations cited by various an- 
thers from the New Testament are adduced, which go to prove the 
same. Even profane history is made to furnish contemporary evi- 
dence of the first rise of Christianity. Now it is the way in which 
this evidence is employed that is the point to be considered ; the 
question is, in what sense all this can be called evidence to the mass 
of Christians. All this is, in ^hori^ positive proof ; and he who has 
examined manuscripts, or read the works in question, has gone 
through the demonstration ; but he who has not, (and this is the 
case with all, making a very few exceptions,) has not gone through 
the process of proof himseu, but takes the conclusion on the word 
of others. He believes those who inform him that they, or others, 
have examined manuscripts, read the fathers, compared profane his- 
tory with holy writ. Can this be called reasonable faith ? or, at least, 
do we not pretend to be believing on proofs of various kinds, when, 
in fact, our belief rests on the bare assertions of others ? 

'^ It ifl very important that the case should be set in its true light, 
because, supposing the Christian ministry able, an4 at leisure, to in- 
vestigate and sift the Christian evidence for themselves, the same 
cannot be done by the barrister, the physician, the professional man 
uf whatever department besides theology, however enabled by educa- 
tion ; and then, what is to be the lot of the great mass of the people ? 
They, clearly, are incompetent even to follow up the several steps of 
proof which each proposition would require. They take it for grant- 
ed, if they apply the evidence at all, that these things are so, because 
wiser persons than they say it is so. In the same spirit as the ques- 
tion was put of old, ^ Have any of the rulers believed on Christ ? but 
this people who knoweth not the law are cursed,' Christians must 
generally, it would seem, believe in Christ, because their spiritual 
rulers do, and reject the infideFs views, because these people are pro- 
nounced accursed. Nay, the supposition of the clergy themselves 
having the qualification, and the opportunity to go through the pro- 
cess of proof, is only a supposition. They often want either or both; 
and it is imposcdble that it should not be so. The labour of a life is 
scarcely sufficient to examine for one* self one branch alone of such 
evidence. -For the greater part, few men, however learned, have sat- 
isfied themselves by going through the proof. They have admitted 
the main assertions, because proved by others. 

" And is this conviction then reasonable ? Is it more than the 
adoption of truth on the authority of another ? It is. The principle 
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on which all these assertions are received, is not that they have been 
made by this or that credible individaal or body of persons, who 
have gone through the proof — this may have its weight with the 
critical and learned — but the main principle adopted by all, intelli- 
gible by all, and reasonable in itself, is, that these assertions are set 
forth, bearing on their face a challenge of refutation. The assertions 
are like witnesses placed in a box to be confronted. Scepticism, in- 
fidelity, and scoffing, form the very groundwork of our faith. As 
long as these are known to exist and to assail it, so long are we sure 
that any untenable assertion may and will be refuted. The benefit 
accruing to Christianity in this respect from the occasional success 
of those who have found flaws in the several parts of evidence, is in- 
valuable. We believe what is not disproved, most reasonably, be- 
cause we know that there are those abroad who are doing their ut- 
most to disprove it. We believe the witness, not because we know 
him and esteem him, but because he is confronted, cross-examined, 
suspected, and assailed by arts fair and unfair. It is not his au- 
thority, but the reasonableness of the case. It becomes conviction 
well-grounded, and not assent to man's words. 

^' At the same, time nothing has perhaps more contributed to per- 
plex the Christian inquirer, than the impression which vague lan- 
guage creates of our conviction arising, not out of the application of 
this principle to the external and monumental evidences of Chris- 
tianity, but out of the examination of the evidence itself The 
mind feels disappointed and unsatisfied, not because it has not ground 
for belief, but because it misnames it. The man who has not ex- 
amined any branch of evidence for himself, may, according to the 
principle above stated, very reasonably believe in consequence of it ; 
but his belief does not arise immediately out of it, — is not the same 
frame of mind which would be created by an actual examination for 
himself It may be more, or it may be less, a sure source of con- 
viction ; but the discontent is occasioned, not by this circumstance, 
but by supposing that it is one of these things that does, or ought 
to, influence us, when in fact it is the other ; by putting ourselves in 
the attitude of mind which belongs to the witness, instead of that 
which belongs to the bystander. We very well know the unbroken 
testimony of writers during eighteen centuries to the truth of Chris- 
tianity ought to make us feel, if we had ascertained the fact by an 
examination of their writings ; and we are surprised at finding that 
we are not in that frame of mind ; forgetting that our use of the evi- 
dence may be founded on a different principle.'' — Hinds, on Inspir 
ratum. 
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[DD] Tart I. Chap. iL ( 4. /i. 60 

The following extracts are from the fifth Lecture on Political 
Economy, beinp: the portion alluded to in the^ text 

^ When we dismiss for a moment all antecedent conjectures, and 
look around us for instances, we find, I think I may confidently 
affirm, no one recorded, of a trihe of savages, properly so styled, ris- 
ing into a civilized state, without instruction and assistance from 
people already civilized. And we have^ on the other hand, accounts 
of various savage tribes, in different parts of the globe, who have 
been visited from time to time at considerable intervals, but have 
had no settled intercourse with civilized people, and who appear to 
continue, as far as can be ascertained, in the same uncultivated con- 
dition No savage tribe appears to have risen into civili- 
zation, except through the aid of others who were civilized. We 
have, I think, in this ease all the historical evidence that a n^aiivt 
is susceptible of ; viz. we have the knowledge of numerous cases in 
which such a change has not taken place, and of none where it has ; 
while we have every reason to expect, that, if it had occurred, it 

would have been recorded. There are several circumstances 

which have conduced to keep out of sight the important fact I have 
been alluding to. The chief of these probably is, the vagueness with 
which the term ^ Savage ' \& applied. I do not profess, and indeed it 
is evidently not possible, to draw a line by which we may determine 
precisely to whom that title is, and is not, applicable ; since there is 
a series of almost insensible gradations between the highest and the 
lowest state of human society. Nor is any such exact boundary 4ine 
needed for our present purpose. It is sufficient if we admit, what is 
probably very far short of the truth, that those who are in as low a 
gtate as some tribes laith which toe are acquainted, are incapable of 

emerging from it, by their own unassisted efforts There 

will be no reason, I think, for believing, that there is any exception 
to the positions I have here laid down : the impossibility of men^s 
emerging unaided from a completely savage state ; and, consequently, 
the descent of such as are in that state (supposing mankind to have 
sprung from a single pair) from ancestors less barbarous, and from 
whom they have degenerated. 

*' Records of this descent, and of this degeneracy, it is, from the 
nature of the case, not likely we should possess ; but several indica- 
tions of the fact may often be found among savage nations. Some 
have even traditions to that effect ; and almost all possess some one 
or two arts not of a piece with their general rudeness, and which 
plainly appear to be remnants of a different state of things ; being 
such, that the first invention of them implies a degree of ingenuity 

beyond what the savages who retain those arts, now possess 

As to the causes which have occasioned any portions of mankind 
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thus to degenerate, we are, of course, io most instances, leffc to mere 
conjecture : but there seems little reason to doubt, that the principal 
eause has been war. A people perpetually harassed by predatory 
hostile incursions, and still more, one compelled to fly their country 
and take refuge in mountains or forests,^ or to wander to some distant 
unnocupied region, (and this we know to have been anciently a com- 
mon occurrence,) must of course be likely to sink in point of civili- 
zation. They must, amidst a series of painful struggles for mere 
existence, have their attention drawn off from all other subjects ; they 
must be deprived of the materials and the opportunities for practis- 
ing many of the arts, till the knowledge of them is lost ; and their 
children must grow up, in each successive generation, more and more 
uninstructed, and disposed to be satisfied with a life approaching to 

that of the brutes But whatever may have been the 

causes which in each instance have tended to barbarize each nation, 
of this we may, I think, be well assured, that though, if it have not 
sunk below a certain point, it may, under favourable circumstances, be 
expected to rise again, and gradually even more than recover the 
lost ground ; on the other hand, there. is a stage of degradation from 
which it cannot emerge, but through the means of intercourse with 
some more civilized people. The turbulent and unrestrained pas- 
sions-— the indolence — ^and, above all, the want of forethought, which 
are characteristic of savages, naturally tend to prevent, and, as expe- 
rience seems to show, always have prevented, that process of gradual 
advancement from taking place, which was sketched out in the open- 
ing of this Lecture ; except when the savage is stimulated by the 
example, and supported by the guidance and instruction, of men 
superior to himself 

^' Any one who dislikes the conclusions to which these views lead, 
will probably set himself to contend against the argUTitents which 
prove it unlikely that savages should civilize themselves ; but how 
will he get over the fact , that they never yet hat^ done this 1 That 
they never can, is a theory ; and something may always be said, well 
or ill, against any theory ; "but facts are stubborn things ; and that no 
authenticated instance can be produced of savages that ever did 
emerge unaided from that state, is no theory, but a statement, hitherto 
uncontradicted, of a matter of jfact. 

"Now if this be the case,. when, and how, did civilization first 
begin ? If man when first created was left, like the brutes, to the 
unaided exercise of his natural powers of body and mind — those 
powers which are common to the European and to the New Hol- 
lander — ^how comes it that the European is not now4n the condition 
of the New Hollander ? As the soil itself, and the climate, of New 
Holland are excellently adapted to the growth of corn, and yet (as 
corn is not indigenous there) could never have borne any to the end 
of the world, if it had not been brought thither from another coun* 

& Whence th6 name of ** Savage,** SUvagio, 
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try, and sown ; so. tbe sava^ himself, thoa^^ he may be as ife were, 
a soil capable of receiving the seeds of civilization, can never, in the 
first instance, prodace it, as of spontaneoas growth ; and unless those 
i>eeds be introduced from some other quarter, must remain for ever 
in the sterility of barbarism. And from what quarter then could 
this first beginning of civilization have been supplied to the earliest 
race of mankind f According to the present coarse of nature, the 
first introducer of cultivation among savages, is, and must be, Man, 
in a more improved state ; in the beginning therefore of the human 
race, this, since there was no man to effect it, nrost have been the 
work of another Being, There must have been, in short, a Revda- 
tion made, to the first, or some subsequent generation, of our species. 
And this miracle (for such it is, as being an impossibility according 
to the present course of nature) is attested, independently of the 
authority of Scripture, and consequently in ctmfinnation of the Scrip- 
tare accounts, by the fact, that civilized man exists at the present day. 

^ Taking this view of the subject, we have no need to dwell on the 
utility — the importance — the antecedent probability— of a Revela- 
tion : it is established as a fact, of which a monument is existing be-' 
fore our eyes. Divine instruction is proved to be necessary, not 
merely for an end which we think desirable^ or which loe think afrree- 
able to Divine wisdom and goodness, but, for an end which we kTtaw 
has been attained. That man could not have made himself, is ap- 
pealed to as a proof of the agency of a divine Creator: and that Man- 
kind could not in the first instance have civilized themselves, is a 
proof, exactly of the same kind, and of equal strength, of the agency 
of a divine Instructor. 

^ Tou will, I suspect, find this argument press so hard on the ad- 
versaries of religion, that they will be not nnlikely to attempt evading 
its force, by calling on you to produce an instance of some one art, 
peculiar to civilized men, and which it may be proved could not 
have been derived but from inspiration. Bat this is a manifest evasion 
of the argument. For, so far from representing as pectdiar to civil- 
ized "men all arts that seem beyond the power of savages to invent, I 
have remarked the direct contrary : which indeed is just what might 
be expected, supposing savages to be, as I have contended, in a de- 
generated state. 

<^ The argument really employed (and all attempts to misrepresent 
it are but fresh presumptions that it is unanswerable) consists in an 
appeal, not to any particular art or arts, but to a civilized condition 
generally. If this was no^ the work of a divine instructor, produce 
an instance, if you can, of a nation of savages toho have civilized 
themselves /" 

The arguments urged against these conclusions by writers not de- 
ficient in intelligence, are such as to furnish no small confirmation to 
any unbiassed mind ; being what no man of sense would resort to, 
except when very hard-pressed indeed. E. G. It has been urged that 
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no snper-linnian instruction in any of the arts of life could ever bave 
been afforded to Man, because the Jews, who are supposed to have 
been peculiarly favoured with revelations respecting reli<rion, were, in 
the days of Solomon, ignorant that the diameter of a circle is less 
than one-third of the circumference. This is inferred from what is 
said in the Second Book of Chronicles (chap. ii. v. 2), though the in^ 
ference is somewhat hasty ; since the difference is so minute between 
one-third of the circumference and the diameter, (which is less than 
•^ and more than -^ of the circumference.) that practically it may 
generally be disregarded altogether ; and many a person well-aware 
of the geometrical truth, will yet, in describing some building, &c., 
speak as if the circumference were treble the diameter ; even as he 
might speak of a straight line from one place to another on the 
earth's surface ; though well knowing that in reality the line must be 
not quite straight, but a very small arch of a circle. However, let 
it be supposed that the Jews were thus ignorant: the conclusion 
thence drawn is such as, in any other subject, would be laughed to 
scorn. E.G. A man has his several sons educated for the different 
professions he designs them for ; the Church, the Law, Medicine, the 
Navy, &c., and then if it be found that the Lawyer is no anatomist, 
that the Sailor has but little knowledge of Law and Medicine, and 
that the Clergyman does not understand navigation, this objector 
would be bound, on his own principle, to infer that the father cannot 
have provided any education at all for any of his children ! 

More recently, the assertion has been made that a solution has 
been found of the problem I proposed ; — that there is an instance of 
Savages civilizing themselves without external aid. Such, it has 
been said, were the tribe of American Indians called the Mandans, 
near the Rocky Mountains ; who have been described by Mr. Catlin 
as having possessed a considerable degree of civilization, though sur- 
rounded by savage tribes. These latter, not long ago, fell upon and 
destroyed the whole remnant of the tribe, after it had been thinned 
by small-poz. 

Now all that is wanted, in reference to the case here produced, 
is — precisely the very thing that is wanted in all others — -proof that 
they had been Savages, and had civilized themselves. And this, 
which is tlie very point at isstie, instead of being proved, is taken for 
granted I Such is the short and easy refutation which '^ Science," 
we are told, furnishes of the position I was maintaining I 

It is assumed, 1st, that these Mandans were of the same Roax 
with the Savage tribes around them ; 2ndly, that the state in which 
all of them had originally been was that of Savages ; and drdly, 
that the Mandans raised themselves from that state without any ez- 
terncd aid. And of no one of these assumptions is there, or can 
there be found, even a shadow of proof ! To assume at pleasure any 
premises whatever that may suit one's purpose, is certainly neither 
Baconian nor Aristotelian " Science." 

U 
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Isi How do we know that these Mandans were of the same Raea 
as their oeighboars ? I had an opportnnity, in a casual interview 
with Mr. Gatlin, of asking his opinion on this point ; he instantly re- 
plied that he had never doubted their being a different Race : their 
oomplexion, he said, — ^their very remarkable and pecaliar kind of hair, 
— ^their customs and whole character, — all indicated a distinct Nation. 

They may, for aught we know, have been a remnant either of the 
aborigmal inhabitants of the r^on, or of some colony which had 
been fixed there ; the others having been destroyed — as these Man- 
dans ultimately were — by the surrounding Savages. 

2nd. Again, if we suppose, in defiance of all indications to the con- 
trary, that this tribe did belong to the same Race as their neighbours, 
and that consequently all were, once, at the same level, how do we 
know that this may not have been the higher level, from which the 
others had degenerated ? 

3rdly, and lastly, supposing that the Mandans did emerge from 
the Savage state, how do we know that this may not have been 
through the aid of some strangers coming among them — like the, 
Manco-capac of Peru^— from some more civilized Country, perhaps 
long before the days of Columbus ? 

Of all these different suppositions there is not one that is not in- 
comparably more probable (since there are recorded instances of the 
like) than that which is so coolly assumed. 

On the whole, the reasoning employed in this case much resembles 
that of some of the Alchymists. When they found a few grains of 
gold in a large mass of ore of some base metal, they took for grant- 
ed that the whole had been originally one kind of metal ; and also, 
that this one was, not gold, of which part had degenerated into lead, 
but lead, of which part had ripened into gold ; and thence they easily 
inferred the possibility of transmutation. 

Such attempts at refutation as this, serve to show the strength of 
the position assailed. The position however was one which it was 
necessary to assail somehow or other, from its being fatal to the at- 
tempt made to revive Lamarck's theory of the spontaneous transition 
of one species into another of a higher character; the lowest ani- 
malcules having, it seems, in many generations, ripened into fish, 
thence into reptiles, beasts, and men. Of the earlier stages of these 
supposed transmutations I never had occasion to treat ; but the view 
I took of the condition of Savages, ^ breaks the pitcher" (as the 
Greek proverb expresses it) ^ at the very threshold," supposing the 
animalcule safely conductea, by a series of bold conjectures, through 
the several transmutations, till from an Ape it became a Man, there 
is, as I have shown, an insuperable difficulty in the last step of all, 
from the Savage to the Civilized-Man. 

There is however in truth, a similar difficulty — or rather, impossi* 
bility — ^in everv preceding stage. The theory proceeds throughout 
on unsupported and most improbable conjectures. One, and only 
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onCf fact is alleged that is open to the test of experiment ; on the 
reality of which fact therefore the whole theory may be considered 
as staked. It is asserted that Oats, if kept constantly mown down 
during the summer, will, th# next year, become Rye. And this be- 
ing the only instance adduced that is not, confessedly, a mere con- 
jecture, it is consequently the basis -^supposing it established — of all 
the conjectures thrown out. Now I would suggest to some of our 
Agriculturists to offer a t7'ial oftJie eaperimeTtt^ proposing to the 
speculators a wager on its success. If the Oats do become Eye, 
the conjectures as to other transmutations will at least be worth 
listening to : should it prove — as I have no doubt it will — a failure, 
the key stone of the whole structure will have been taken away. 

It may be worth while to add, that I have seen it suggested — ap- 
parently as a hasty conjecture — that there may perhaps be different 
Species or Varieties of Mankind ; of which some are capable of orig- 
inating civilization by their own natural powers, while others are only 
capable of receiving it by instruction. What I wish chiefly to point 
out, is, that admitting — and it would be a great deal to admit — the 
possibility df the supposition, it would leave unsolved the main pro- 
blem ; to prodtice an instance of Savages who Jiave civilized them- 
selves. None can be found : and the supposed capability of self- 
civilization, if it has ever existed, seems never to have been called 
into play. 

Of the hypothesis itself, the utmost that can be said is, that it 
cannot be demonstrated to be impossible. There is not only no 
proof of it whatever, but all the evidence that the case admits of is 
on the opposite side. 

Great as are the differences in respect of size, colour, and outward 
appearance, in those different Races of Animals (such as dogs and 
horses of different breeds) which are capable, — as we know is the 
case with the human Races — of free intermixture, there is no case, I 
think, of so great and essential a difference in these, as there would 
be between the supposed two varieties of Man ; the " Self-civilizing," 
and Man such as we know to exist. That difference indeed would 
hardly be less than between Man and Brute. If a good Physiologist 
were convinced of the existence of two such Races, (whether called 
Species or Varieties,) one of them, a Being, capable — when left, 
wholly untrained, to the mere spontaneous exercise of his natural 
endowments, — of emerging from the Savage state, so as to acquire, 
in the course of successive generations, the highest point of civili- 
zation, and the other, such as actual experience presents to us, he 
would, I think, assign to this latter an intermediate place between 
the self-civilizing Man and the Oran-otang ; and nearly equi-distant 
from each : and he would not conceive the possibility df an inter- 
mixture of any two of the three Races. 

However, allowing the abstract possibility of the conjecture I have 
be^n alluding to, the m$in argument, as I b^lTO said^ remtains un 
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touched. If man generally, or some particular Race, be capable of 
^ self civilizatioD,'' 'a either case it may be expected that some re« 
cord, or tradition, or monument, of the actual occnrrence of such aa 
event, should be found : and all attempt^Ko find any have failed. 
See Dr. Taylor's Natural History of Society, 

[DDD.] Part I. Chap, n. ^ 4. p. 60. 

" Witnesses are divided into incompetent, suspicious, (verdackti^^) 
and sufficient, {vf*l/gultig.) Children under the age of eight years, 
those who have accepted any reward or promise for their evidence, 
those who have an immediate and certain interest in the success or 
failure of the prosecution, those who have been accused of calumny, 
of giving false information or of perjury, and have been convicted or 
not fully acquitted, and those who, in any material part of their evi- 
dence, have been guilty of falsehood or of inconsistency, are nil in- 
competent witnesses. Their evidence is to be rejected in toto. Per- 
sons under the age of eighteen, the injured party,, informers, (unless 
officially bound to. inform,) accomplices, persons connected with the 
party for whom they depose, by blood, by marriage, by friendship, by 
office, or by dependence — persons opposed to the party against whom 
they depose, by strife or by hatred, those who may obtain by the re- 
sult of the inquiry any remote or contingent benefit, persons of sus- 
picious character, persons unknown to the court, and those whose 
manner gives the appearance of insincerity or of partiality — are all 
suspicioiis witnesses. 

^ The testimony of two sufficient witnesses, stating not mere in- 
ferences, but facts which they have perceived with their own senses, 
amounts to proof. That of one sufficient witness amounts to half- 
proof 

" Two suspicions witnesses, whose testimony agrees, are equal to 
one sufficient witness. Therefore the testimony of two suspicious 
witnesses agreeing with that of one sufficient witness, or the testi- 
mony of four suspicious witnesses by themselves, amounts to proof 

'^ When the evidence on each side, taken per se, amounts to proof, 
the decision is to be in favour of the accused. In other oases, con- 
tradictory testimonies neutralize one another. So that if there be 
two sufficient witnesses on one side, and two suspicious witnesses on 
the other, it is as if there were a single sufficient witness, and con- 
seqently a half-proof But if the number of sufficient witnesses had 
been three, it would have amounted to proof — ^the two suspicious 
witnesses merely neutralizing the evidence of one of the three suf- 
ficient witnesses, and therefore still leaving the fact proved. So 
the testimony of seven suspicious witnesses, opposed only by three 
similar witnesses, amounts to proof — that of six to half^roof Cir* 
pumstantial evidence amounts to proof when each fact of which it 
consists is fully proy^, (that is to say, by two .sufficient witnesses, or 
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by one such witnoss and two suspicions ones, or by four suspicious ones,) 
and when these facts cannot be rationally accounted for on any hy- 
pothesis except the prisoner's guilt." If any other is possible, though 
it may be improbable, or if the facts are imperfectly proved, the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is imperfect.'' The Code does not state with its 
usual arithmetical preciseness, the gradations in value of imperfect 
circumstantial evidence. It seems, however, that it may amount to 
half-proof; for (by Art. 324) if it coalesce with direct evidence 
amounting to half-proof, the mixture amounts to whole proof The 
most complete circumstantial evidence, however, does not authorise 
the infliction of death." 

" Let us now see how such rules may work. A man meets two 
others in a path through a wood. Soon after he has passed and lost 
sight of them, he hears screams. He turns back and finds one of 
them lying senseless on the ground, and sees the other running away. 
He overtakes him, and finds on him the purse and watch of the 
wounded man, who, by this time, is dead. The murderer and robber, 
unless he will confess, must escape. In the first place, the evidence 
is only circumstantial — no one saw him give the fatal blow; and 
secondly, as there is only one witness, there is only a half-proof even 
of the circumstances to which the witness deposes. We will sup- 
pose, however, that the wounded man revives, and deposes that the 
prisoner demanded his watch and purse, and on his refusal struck 
him down, and took them. Even then the prisoner, unless, we repeat 
it, he will confess, cannot be convicted even of the robbery. For 
the only direct evidence is that of the injured person, and he is, as 
we have seen, a suspicious witness ; his testimony, therefore, amounts 
to only half of a half-proof, and as that of the other witness amounts 
to onlv a half-proof, the prisoner must be discharged for de- 
fect of evidence. Well might Peuerbach say, that unless a man 
choose to perpetrate his crimes in public, or to confess them, he need 
not fear a conviction." — Edinb. Bjcv. Oct. 1845, pp. 328 — 330. 

Another Country might have been mentioned, in which though 
great stress is laid by many persons on the utility of Oaths^ and 
much outcry is raised at any proposal for doing away with the nu- 
merous Oaths of office, &c., that are required, as if the safety of the 
Comnmnity depended on these, yet, at the same time, with strange 
iuconsistency, it is taken for granted that every individual without 
exception, is — not merely likely, but — certain to be ready to perjure 
himself for the value of a penny : the evidence of any one in a cause 
in which he has an interest^ however small, being not only regarded 
with suspicion, but totally rejected and disallowed. 

As for promissory Oaths of office, it would have been beside the 
purpose of this treatise to enter on the question how far any one is 
likely to be induced to do his duty, by swearing to do so, who would 
not have been induced by a sense of duty itself: — how far e. g. any 

e Art 328. 7 Art. 337. I Art. 330. 
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king is likely to have been induced by the Oath taken at his Coro. 
nation (which, be it remembered, he can defer, or wholly omit^ at his 
own pleasure) to be more attentive to his duties as a severe ign than 
he felt bound to be before. 

The objections which have been brought against Oaths of this 
class, lie against them, in fact, rather as promises, than simply as 
Oaths, A man is then only, strictly speaking, bound by (i, e. in con- 
sequence of) a promise, when he engages to do something which he 
was not bound to prevwusly ; as, to deliver such and such articles of 
merchandise at a stipulated price, — to vote for a certain candidate, 
&c. But any promise to fulfil a previous obligation, should be 
understood (and it would be much better that it should be so ex- 
pressed) as merely a declaration that he owns^ and is sensible of that 
obligation ; which he does not — as in the other case — then take upon 
him. But Oaths of Office are often made to supply topics for rhetor- 
ical purposes, in the worst sense of the word. A man will try to 
convince others, and often, himself also, that the course he prefers is 
one to which he is bound by Oath ; and will maintain or insinuate 
that all who do not agree with him are perjured. 

In reference to this point I subjoin a passage from a Charge con- 
taining the substance of a Speech in the House of Lords on the ques- 
tion of the increased grant. to Maynooth College: — 

^ The solemn vow by which we are bound to ' banish and drive out 
all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary to God's word,' has 
been again and again brought forward on this and several other 
analogous occasions ; and it has been either distinctly asserted, or by 
implication insinuated, that any one who has taken that vow, cannot, 
without a violation of it, support such a measure as the one lately 
passed. For there are some, I am sorry to say, among the loudest 
censurers of Romish claims to infallibility, who yet have such full 
confidence in tlieir own infallibility, as to make no scruple of imput- 
ing breach of a vow to any one who does not interpret that vow in 
the same sense as themselves. And since such imputations are, I 
suppose, listened to by some persons, (as may be inferred from their 
being on so many occasions, and so pertinaciously urged,) I feel 
bound to protest against them, in behalf not only of myself but also 
of many of my brother-Clergy who think with me on these points, 
and among whom are to be found some of the most truly pious and 
able, and unostentatiously zealous and useful Christian ministers. 

^* I am not, I trust, more forgetful of the vows I have made than 
those whose interpretation of them are utterly at variance with 
mine. But, from their interpretation would follow consequences, 
from which not only I, but probably most of themselves also would 
recoil. We have vowed not merely not to promote and encourage, 
but to ^ banish and drive oiU, erroneous doctrines.' This vow there- 
fore cannot, at any rate, be fulfilled by simply voting against a pe- 
cuniary grant. We are actively to ' drive out doctrines oontrarj to 
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God's word.' But tohence are we to drive them out ? and by tokat 
means ? Is it by penal laws, — by secular coercion, — by the point 
of the bayonet, — that we are to drive out religious error? And 
again, is it from these islands — from the soU of the British empire — 
that we are bound to banish false doctrines ? This can only be effect- 
nally done by banishing the professors of them ; as Ferdinand and 
Isabella expelled from Spain the Moors and Jews. And are these 
the measures which Christian Bishops, and other Clergy, are bound 
to recommend, and the Legislature, to adopt ? 

'• We have heard of late much complaint of the unscriptural and 
immoral, and indeed seditious and dangerous doctrines taught at Ro- 
man Catholic Seminaries ; and we have been called upon, on that 
ground, by virtue of our vows, to — vote against an increased grant 
to such seminaries ! Manifestly, if the statements be admitted and 
the reasoning assented to, we must not stop there. All allowances to 
Roman Catholic Chaplains of regiments, jails, and workhouses, must 
be stopped ; as well as the grants and endowments enjoyed by Ro- 
man Catholic Ministers, in the Colonies and dependencies. Nor can 
we consistently stop at the withdrawing of all grants to Roman Cath- 
olic Seminaries : we must call for the total suppression of the Semi- 
naries. Nor will even this be enough : we must go on to prohibit the 
teaching, in any way, or in any place, at home or abroad,* of the ob* 
noxious doctrines : in short, we must urge the total suppression of 
the Roman Catholic religion, by the forcible expulsion of all its ad- 
herents. 

" If such were the vow proposed to me, sooner than fulfil or under- 
take so unchristian an engagement, I would resign my office, — I 
would abandon my profession, — I would abjure the Church that im- 
posed such vows. But I have always considered the vows I have 
taken as binding me,-— or rather as reminding me of the duty, — to 
drive out, as far as lies in me, erroneous doctrines from my ot^ 
Chun:h^ and especially from that portion of it committed to my own 
immediate superintendence. 

'* By instruction, — by admonition and remonstrance, — and finally 
by ecclesiastical censure, when applicable and necessary — a bishop is 
bound to endeavour to drive away from among those of his own Com- 
munion, ' all strange doctrines contrary to God's Word.' Over those 
of another Communion I claim no control. But I have expressed, 
openly, In many works which are before the Public, my utter dis- 
approbation of what appear to me erroneous doctrines, and have 
given my reasons for thinking them such : without indeed any po- 
lemical bitterness, but without any suppression, through fear of man's 
censure, of what I hold to be God's truth ! endeavouring, according 
to the Apostolic precepts, to be ' gentle unto all men, in meekness in- 
structing them that oppose themselves,' and ' speaking the truth in love.' 

^' But though I presume not to pass any authoritative censure on 

f 8e« Speech of the Lord BiAop of St. D«¥id*t. 
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tbe members of other Oommanions, I have exerted myself, I think I 
may say, as zealously as any of my brethren, to banish strange doc- 
trines from our own Gommanion, and to oomiteract the disingennoas 
proeedare of those who hold the doctrines of one Church and the 
emoluments of another. 

^ It is thus that I have always interpreted the tows alluded to. 
But were the other interpretation of them to be adopted, no man of 
logical mind could stop short of consequences which most, I believe 
and trust, of those who urge, such arguments, would themselyes 
shrink from." 

The following extract from a number (published about the same 
time) of a clever Periodical, contains some just remaito on some of 
the points above noticed. 

^ Among other apparitions of sophisna supposed defunct, the Cor- 
onation-oath-argument has been recuscitated in the course of the 
Maynooth debate, and even in the solemn shape, of *& protest in the 
House of Lords ! Beasonable men interpret the Coronation-oath as 
binding the King not to encroach on the laws of his prerogative. 
The opponents of the increased allowance to Maynooth view it as 
binding him to refuse his assent to certain. laws: they deem the oath 
a mean 9 of restricting the royal prerogative and diminishing the 
liberty of the subject at the same time. This view is the standing 
consolation of politicians beaten in argument : they seek to persuade 
themselves, that though the King be convinced, and the People be 
convinced, yet neither one r.or other, nor both together, can act upon 
their convictions notwithstanding. 

^The consolation, it is true, does not last long: for the impossi- 
bility is always achieved. The Coronation-oath, in their acceptation 
of it, may be compared to the mirage of the Desert. The mirage 
looks like a vast lidce, in which the traveller will be drowned if he 
advances : but when he does advance to the place of the supposed 
water, he finds dry land, and the lake still before him ; which again 
and again recedes as he marches on. George the Third took the 
Coronation-oath, which some maintain binds the King to allow of no 
change in what pertains to religion : he found no perjury in relaxing 
the penal laws, and granting the elective franchise to Roman Catho- 
lics ; but be stuck at Emancipation — that was his ^ Lake.' George 
the Fourth, after much apparent fear of drowning in his father's lake, 
stepped on as far as Emancipation, with dry clothes : there he stop- 
ped. William the Fourth was threatened with being overwhelmed 
m the sea of perjury, and losing his crown, Pharaoh-like,* in the 
waves, if he assented to the Church Temporalities Act : he reached 
this point, however, and the shore ; the receding mirage being yet at 
some distance before him. And now the Queen is to be over head 
and ears in perjury, and lose her crown, for assenting to the May- 
nooth grant ; and she will be threatened with the like again and 
again, for making still further advances in the same direction. When 
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shall we get over this low arid region of prejudiced sopbistry, in 
wbich the mirage is perennial ? 

" If there were a shadow of reason in the allegation that the Queen 
has forfeited the crown by recognizing the Roman Catholics, Ireland 
would have been forfeited, at, the Reformation; since the King of 
England for a long time claimed that country as a gift from the 
Pope, on the condition of bringing it into subjection to him. And 
the case of the Pope was even stronger. Parliament may interpret 
or relax conditions imposed by Parliament ; it cannot be supposed 
that Parliament would bind a King to refuse his assent to a bill 
passed through Parliament But the Pope and the Irish nation did 
not give their sanction to the Reformation ; and therefore, on this hy- 
pothesis, may fairly demand the forfeit. 

" If the interpretation of the Coronation-oath, put forth by some 
with such apparent seriousness, should ever prevail, there would still 
be one resource left for English Kings wishing to deal justly by their 
subjects. From this interpretation it follows that we have in the 
realm tux> kinds of regal government — ^that of an uncrowned and 
that of a crowned King. The latter is bound to certain things, 
wbich the former is not. Every King has at the outset his choice 
which of these two he will be ; for he is King at once ; and may reign 
as long as he likes without being crowned, or may decline it alto- 
gether.'' 

[B.] Part I. Chap. ii. § 92. p. 74. 

" Analogy does not mean the similarity of two things^ but the sim- 
ilarity, or sameness of two relations. There must be more than two 
things to give rise to two relations : there must be at least three ; 
and in most cases there are four. Thus A may be like B, but there 
is no analogy between A and B : it is an abuse of the word to speak 
so, and it leads to much confusion of thought. If A has the same 
relation to B which C has to D, then there is an analogy. If the 
first relation be well known, it may serve to explain the second, which 
is less known ; and the transfer of name from one of the terms in the 
relation best known to its corresponding term in the other, causes no 
confusion, but on the contrary tends to remind us of the similarity 
that ezrsts in these relations ; and so assists the mind instead of mis- 
leading it. 

'^ In this manner things most unlike and discordant in their nature 
may be strictly analogous to one another. Thus a certain proposi- 
tion may be called the ba^is of a system. The proposition is to the 
system what the basis is to a building. It serves a similar office and 
purpose : and this last relation being well known is of use to illus- 
trate the other which was less known. JS. G. The system rests upon 
it : it is useless to proceed with the argument till this is well estab- 
lished ; if this were remove^i, the system must &IL The only aa- 

13* 
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tions requisite in the use of this kind of analogy are first, not to pro- 
ceed to a comparison of the corresponding terms as they are intrin- 
sically in themselves or in their own nature, but merely as they are 
in rdation to the other terms respectively ; and, secondly, not to 
presume that because the relation is the same or similar in one or 
two points, therefore it is the same or similar to all. 

^ The FIRST of these errors cannot be committed in the instance 
before us, because the two things are of such different nature that 
they have no one point of resemblance. But when the first and the 
third term are not only corresponding in relation, but chance also to 
be of a kindred nature, or when, from the circumstance of one being 
visible, and the other invisible, their discrepancies do not strike us, 
it often happens that a comparison is pursued between the things 
themselves ; and this is one cause of the promiscuous use of the terms 
similitude and analogy. As for example, when Locke, having once 
established the comparison, proceeds to talk of Ideas as if they were 
really images in the mind, or tra4xs in the brain. 

'^ It is from observing this tendency in men to regard the meta- 
phorical or anologous name as bringing along with it something of 
the nature of the thing it originally signified, that Mr. Stewart is led 
to make the remark, not less original than just, that it is well for the 
understanding, though it may be a loss to the fancy, when a meta- 
phorical word has lost its pedigree — that^* is, when it no longer ex- 
cites the primary idea denoted by it, and is reduced by custom to a 
plain and direct appellation in its secondary sense. He suggests 
also" with equal ingenuity, in cases where words have not yet been 
worn down to this use, the expedient of varying our metaphor when 
speaking of the same subject, as a preservative against this dangeiv 
ous and encroaching error. Of the utility of this practice I have no 
doubt : and I think it may be regarded as an advantage of the same 
kind, that the parables of the New Testament are drawn from such 
a great diversity of objects, as to check the propensity in man, espe- 
cially in matters of religion, to attach some mystical character to the 
images so employed, and to look upon them as emblems possessing an 
intrinsic virtue, or at least a secret affinity with those spiritual truths, 
to the illustration of which they are made subservient. 

^^ When the points in which the similarity of relation holds are 
of secondary importance — when instead of being essential and char- 
acteristic, they are slight and superficial — ^the analogy is often called 
a metaphor, and often a similitude, as being addressed rather to the 
fancy than to the judgment, and intended rather to adorn and illustrate, 

10 Ptailoflophical Essays, Ess. v. chap. 3. tion by Mr. Stewart, vol. li. chap. iv. S ^ ap 

11 Ibid. In the analysis here j^ven of anal' pears to me quite erroneous. **■ Le mot Ana 
tgy, it will be perceived by those who are con- logie, daiu Porigine^ n^exprlme que la ressem- 
versant with Mr. Stewart's writings, that I blance.*' The reverse of which I take to be 
have ventured to depart widely from his use the fact But this is not the place for «atecing 
of the word. Indeed M. Prevost's etymology, farther into the discuaaioii. 

aa given in a passage quoted with approba- 
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than to explain But it would perhaps be better to avoid the name 
similUude in thf se cases, and to regard them as being, what they 
really are, analogies^ although subsisting in points of inferior mo- 
ment. 

^ Thus when the swallow is called the herald of summer, or a ship 
is said to plough the waves, it is easy to resolve the phrase into the 
form of analogy or proportion ; the swallow is to the summer what 
the herald is to his prince ; he announces his approach. So the action 
of a ship is to the sea, what the action of a plough is to the land. 
But because in these cases the relation is fanciful rather than real^ 
that is, it consists, not in essential points but in mere circumstances 
of inferior, importance, we leave such things to the province of taste 
or amusement, and no considerate man ever attempts to reason from 
them. 

'^ ' I am not of the mind of those speculators, said Mr. Burke, 
' who seem assured that all States have the same period of infancy, 
manhood, and decrepitude, that are found in individuals. Parallels 
of this sort rather furnish similitudes to illustrate or to adorn, than 
supply anali^es from whence to reason. The objects which are at- 
tempted to be forced into an analogy are not found in the same 
classes of existence. Individuals are physical beings— common- 
wealths are not physical but moral essences."^ 

'^ A remarkable example of this kind is that argument of Toplady 
against free-will, who, after quoting the text. Ye also as lively stones 
are buUt up a spiritual kouse,^^ triumphantly exclaims, ' this is giv- 
ing free-will a stab nnder the fifth rib : for can stones hew them- 
selves, and build themselves in a regular house ?'"* 

'^ Even when we attribute to inanimate things the qualities of ani 
mals, the^same analysis may be adopted as before. Thus the rage of 
the sea denotes a similarity of effect to the effect of rage in animals. 
This is even more the work of fancy than the example before given : 
for in reducing it to the form of a proportion, one term is wholly sup- 
plied by the imagination. We do not really believe there is a prin- 
ciple in the sea producing these effects, answering to rage in animals, 
but the imagination suggests such a principle, and transfers the name 
of rage to it 

" In those cases where the analogy is traced between things, per* 
fectly heterogmeaus there is little danger of confounding the idea 
with that of similitude. But when the subjects we are comparing 
are of a kindred naturey so that the things spoken of not only stand 
in the same relation, but also bear a close resemblance to each other, 
then it is we are most apt to confound them together, and to substi- 
tute resemblance for analogy. Thus -because the heart or the tooth 
of an animal not only serves the same office to the animal that the 
heart or the tooth of a man does to him, but is abo an object very 

i« Letters on a Regicide Peace, p. 4. 13 1. Pet. ii. 5. 

M ChriiUan and PhUooophlcal NecMaity Aasertad, p. 50. See 1 Gor. jdr. 4. 
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nearly resembling it in its strncture and outward appearance, we are 
apt to ima<rine that the same name is given to it solely on ibis last 
account. But if we pursue the inquiry throughout the^adimal crea- 
tion, we shall find that the form of the corresponding parts is infin* 
itely varied, although the analogy remains the same ; till at length we 
arrive at such diversities, that it is only persons conversant with 
comparative anatomy who can readily detect the analogy. And long 
before the difference has Reached this length in popular discourse the 
nalogical name is dropped, and the scientific use of it in such cases 
ounds pedantic to unlearned ears. Thus the beak of a bird answers 
to the tooth of a man, and the shell of a lobster to the bones of other 
animals. If the use and ofiice remain the same, no diversity of form 
impairs the analogy ; but we ought from such examples to learn, 
even when similitude of form does exist, not to regard it as the true 
ground of the comparison we make, and of our affixing the same 
name. 

" Thus too when we speak of qualities of things which are not 
cognizable by our senses except in their effects, we bestow the same 
name on account of a real or supposed analogy, not on account of 
any similarity in the qualities themselves, which may or may not 
exist according as the things vx speak of are more or less cf^ ql kin- 
dred nature. Sagacity, courage, fidelity, love, jealousy, revenge, are 
all predicated of brute animals not less than of man, although they 
are not things or existences themselves, but certain attributes or 
affections in them, exhibiting symptoms and producing effects corre- 
sponding with the symptoms and effects attendant upon those quali- 
ties in ourselves. In these instances 5tt// m(yre than in the former, 
we are prone to confound analogy with resemblance — because as 
these things have no form or existence of their own — as the whole 
essence of them consists in their relation to something else — ^if the 
relations be alike, the things are necessarily alike, and we naturally 
slide into that form of speaking which makes no distinction between 
analogy and resemblance ; but even then we regard the qualities as 
identical, only in proportion as the nxUure of the respective subjects 
to which they belong may be regarded as the same. 

" The SECOND error above noticed as carefully to be avoided in the 
use of analogy is. when we do not indeed treat the corresponding 
terms as resembling one another in their own nature, but when we 
presume that a similarity of relation subsists in other points besides 
those which are the foundation of the analogy. 

^' When the analogy consists in slight or superficial circumstances, 
still more when it is fanciful only, no attempt whatever should be 
made to reason from it ; as was exemplified in the passage produced 
from Burke's writings : but even when the analogy is solid and well* 
founded we are liable to fall into error,, if we suppose it to extend 
farther than it really does. Errors of this nature are often com- 
mitted by men of lively fancies, or of ardent minds, and they are 
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Ihe 4.1 "6 seducing, because thej sefc out not only with a show of rea- 
son. t>nt with reason and truth actually on their side. 

" Thus because a just analogy has been discerned between the me- 
tropolis of a country and the heart in the animal body, it has been 
sometimes contended that its increased size is a disease — that it may 
impede some of its most important functions — or even be the means 
of its dissolution. 

" Another frequent example of this second error is found in the 
use of the same titles of office or dignity in different nations or 
in distant times. Although the relation denoted by them be the 
same in one or in sereral important particulars, yet it scarcely ever 
holds throughout ; and the most false notions are in conseqj^ence en- 
tertained by people of the nature of these corresponding offices in 
every country but their . own. We have known what mischief has 
been produced by the adoption of the phrase, ^ servant of the people/ 
although it cannot be denied that in some points the duty of the 
magistrate is the same as the duty of a servant^* — that his time, for 
instance, his thoughts, his abilities, should be devoted to the benefit 
of the people — ^and again, on the other hand, because the duty of a 
subject towards his sovereign coincides in many respects with the 
duty of a child towards his parent, some speculative writers have 
hastily concluded that the institution of monarchy is equally founded 
in nature, and possesses the same inherent authority with the paren- 
tal." — Copleston's Four Discourses on tike Doctrines of Necessity 
and Predestination^ note to Disc. III. p. 122 — 130. 

[R] Part I. Chap. iii. ^ Z.p. 102. 

" No man is so obstinate an admirer of the old times, as to deny 
that medicine, surgery, botany, chemistry, engineering, navigation, 
are better understood now than in any former age. We conceive 
that it is the same with political science. Like those other sciences 
which we have mentioned, it has always been working itself clearer 
and clearer, and depositing impurity after impurity. Tbere was a 
time when the most powerful of human intellects were deluded by 
the gibberish of the astrologer and the alchymist ; and just so there 
was a time when the most enlightened and virtuous statesmen thought 
is the first duty of a government to persecute heretics, to found mon- 
asteries, to make war on Saracens. But time advances, facts accu- 
mulate, doubts arise. Faint glimpses of truth begin to appear, and 

15 **The ^Seroants* that we read of in the ter and Servants, to these times and thi8Ck)aii- 

Bible, and in other tnuudations of ancient try; forgetting that the Analogy is not eomr 

bookS) are so called by Analogy to servants plett, and extends no further than the point 

among us: and that Analogy consists in the above mentioned. For the ancient * servants' 

offloea which a 'aervant' performs, in waiting (except when expressly spoken of as hired ser* 

on bis master, and doing his bidding. It is in vants) were 5 aoee ; a part of the Master*! 

this respect that the one description of *eer- poseetsions." 

rant* corresponds [* answers*] to the other. For a remarkable instance of the kind of 

And hence some persons have been led to ap* mistake the author is speaking of« see Appen- 

ply al that is if id in Seriptove pespeoting Bfaa- dix to IjogiOy Ajrt. ^ Goo." 
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Rhine more and more nnto the perfect day. The highest iDtellects, 
like the tops of inonntaiDS, are the first to catch and to reflect the 
dawn. They are hright while the level below is still in darkness. 
But soon the light, which at first illuminated only the loftiest emi- 
nences, descends on the plain, and penetrates to the deepest valley. 
First come hints, then fragments of systems, then defective systems, 
then complete and harmonious systems. The sound opinion, held for 
a time by one bold speculator, becomes the opinion of a small mi- 
nority, of a strong minority, of a majority — of mankind. Thus, the 
great progress goes on, till schoolboys laugh at the jargon which im- 
posed on Bacon, — till country rectors condemn the ilHberality and 
intolerance of Sir Thomas More." — Edinb. Review^ Jnly, 1835, p. 282. 

" We have said that the history of England is the history of pro- 
gress, and, when we take a comprehensive view of it,, it is so. But 
when examined in small separate portions, it may with more pro- 
priety be called a history of actions and reactions. We have off«n 
thought that the motion of the public mind in our conn try resembles 
that of the sea when the tide is rising. Each succesive wave rashes 
forward, breaks, and rolls back ; but the great flood is steadily com- 
ing in. A person who looked on the waters only for a moment might 
fancy that they were retiring, or that they obeyed no fixed law, but 
were rushing capriciously to and fro. But when he keeps his eye on 
them for a quarter of an hour, and sees one sea-mark disappear 
after another, it is impossible for him to doubt of the general di- 
rection in which the ocean is moved. Just such has been the course 
of events in England. In the history of the national mind, which 
is, in truth, the history of the nation, we must carefully distinguish 
that recoil which regularly follows every advance from a general 
ebb. If we take short intervals — if we compare 1640 and 1660, 
1680 and 1685, 1708 and 1712, 1782 and 1794, we find a retro- 
gression. But if we take centuries, — if, for example, we compare 
1794 with 1660, or with 1685, — we cannot doubt in which direction 
society is proceeding." — Edinb. Review, Jnly, 1839, pp. 228, 229. 

This last passage closely resembles the following one in the Loe- 
tures on Political Economy. 

'^ Another point which is attainable is, to perceive, amidst all the 
admixture of evil, and all the seeming disorder of conflicting agen- 
cies, a general tendency nevertheless towards the accomplishment of 
wise and beneficent designs. 

'^ As in contemplating an ebbing tide, we are sometimes in doubt, 
on a short inspection, whether the sea is really receding, because, 
from time to time a wave will dash further up the shore than those 
which had preceded it, but if we continue our observation long 
enough, we see plainly, that the boundary of the land is on the whole 
advancing : so here, by extending our view over ipany countries and 
through several ages, we may distinctly perceive the tendencies which 
would have escaped a mor« confined research." — Lect, iv. p. 106. 
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The following from the Edinburgh Review^^ is an admirable 
specimeii of illustrative argament: — 

" A blade which is designed both to shave and to carve will cer- 
tainly not shave so well as a razor, or carve so well as a carving- 
knife. An academy of painting, which should also be a bank, would 
in all probability exhibit very bad pictures and discount very bad 
bills. A gas company, which should also be an infant school society, 
would, we apprehend, light the streets ill, and teach the children ill. 
On this principle, we think that government should be orc^anized 
solely with a view to its main end ; and that no part of its efficiency 
for that end should be sacrificed in order to promote any other end, 
however excellent. 

" But does it follow from hence that governments ought never to 
promote any end other than their main end ? In no wise. Though 
it is desirable that every institution should have a main end, and 
should be so formed as to be in the highest degree efficient for that 
main end ; yet if, without any sacrifice of its efficiency for that end, 
it can promote any other good end, it ought to do so. Thus, the end 
for which an hospital is built is the relief of the sick, not the beauti- 
fying of the street. To-sacrifice the health of the sick to splendour 
of architectural effect— to place the building in a bad air only that 
it may present a more commanding front to a great public place — to 
make the wards hotter or cooler than they ought to be, in order that 
the columns and windows of the exterior may please the passers-by, 
would be monstrous. But if, without any sacrifice of the chief ob- 
ject, the hospital can be made an ornament to the metropolis it would 
be absurd not to make it so. 

^ In the same mnaner, if a government can, without any sacrifice 
of its main end, promote any other good end, it ought to do so. The 
encouragement of the fine arts, for example, is by no means the main 
end of government ; and it would be absurd, in constituting a govern- 
ment, to bestow a thought on the question, whether it would be a 
government likely to train Baphaels and Domenichinos. But it by 
no means follows that it is improper for a government to form a na- 
tional gallery of pictures. The same may be said of patronage be- 
stowed on learned men-— of the publication of archives — of the col- 
lecting of libraries, menageries, plants, fossils, antiques — of journeys 
and voyages for purposes of geographical discovery or astronomical 
observation. It is not for these ends that government is constituted. 
But it may well happen that a government may have at its command 
resources which will enable it, without any injury to its main end, to 
serve these collateral ends far more effectually than any individual 
or any voluntary association could do. If so, government ought to 
serve these collateral ends. 

" It is still more evidently the duty of government to promote — 
always in subordination to its mam end — everything which is useful 

1^ No. crxzziz. April, ISM. 
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an a means for the attaining of that main end. Tbe iraproTement of 
steam naTigation, for example, is by no means a primary objeet of 
goremment. Bat as steam Tessels are nsefiil for the purpose of na- 
tional defence, and for the parpose of facilitating interooarse between 
distant proTinees, and thereby consolidating the force of the empire, 
it may be the bonnden daty of gOTemment to encoorage ingenions 
men to perfect an invention which so directly tends to make the state 
more efficient for its great primsry end. 

^ Now, on both these grounds, the instroction of the people may 
with propriety engage the care of the gOTemment." — pp. 273—275. 

^ We may illustrate our view of the policy which governments 
onght to porsne with respect to religions instmction, by recnrring to 
the analogy of a hospital Religions instmction is not the main end 
for which an hospited is built : and to introdnce into a hospital any 
r^nlations prejudicial to the health of the patients, on the plea of 
promoting their spiritual improvement — ^to send a ranting preacher to 
a man who has just been ordered by the physician to lie quiet and 
try to get a little sleep-^to impose a strict observance of Lent on a 
convalescent who has been advised to eat heartily of nourishing 
food — ^to direct, as the bigoted Pius the Fifth actually did, that no 
medical assistance should be given to those who declined spiritual 
attendance — would be the most extravagant ^lly. Tet it by no 
means follows that it would not be right to have a chaplain to attend 
the sick, and to pay such a chaplain out of the hospital funds. 
Whether it will be proper to have such a chaplain at all, and of what 
religious persuasion that chaplain ought to be, must depoid on cir- 
cumstances. There may be a town in which it would be impossible 
to set up a good hospital without the help of people of different 
opinions. And religious parties may run so high, that, though people 
01 different opinions are willing to contribute for the relief of the 
sick, they will not concur in the choice of any one chaplain. The 
high churchman insists, that if there is a paid chaplain, he shall be a 
high churchman. The evangelicals stickle for a evangelical. Here it 
would evidently be absurd and cruel to let an useful and humane de- 
sign, about which all are agreed, &11 to the ground, because all can- 
not agree about something else. The governors must either appoint 
two chaplains, and pay them both, or they must appoint none ; and 
every one of them must, in his individual capacity, do what he can 
for tiie purpose of providing the sick with such religious instruction 
and consolation as will, in his opinion, be most us^ul to them. 

^ We should say the same of government. Government is not an in- 
stitution for the propagation of religion, any more than St. Oeorge's 
hospital is an institution for the prc^Mgation of religion. An^ the 
most absurd and pernicious consequences would follow, if government 
should pursue, as its primary end, that which can never be more than 
its secondary end ; though intrinsically more important than its pri- 
mary end. But a government which considers the religious instrue 
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tion of the people as a secondary end, and follows out that principle 
faithfully, will, we think, be likely to do mnch good, and little 
harm."— pp. 276, 276. 

[G.] Part I Chap. iii. ^ 3. jo. .102 

" Theirs" (the New-Testament- writers) " is a history of miracles ; 
the historical picture of the scene in which the Spirit of God was 
poured on all flesh, and signs and wonders, visions and dreams, were 
part of the essentials of their narratives. How is all this related % 
With the same absence of high colonring and extravagant description 
with which other writers notice the ordinary occurrences of the world : 
partly no doubt for the like reason, that they were really familiar 
with miracles ; partly too because to them these miracles had long 
been contemplated only as subservient measures to the great object 
and business of their ministry — the salvation of men's souls. On the 
subject of miracles, the means to this great end. they speak in calm, 
tin impassioned language ; on man's sins, change of heart, on hope, 
faith, and charity ; on the objects in short to be effected, they ex- 
haust all their feelings and eloquence: Their history, from the nar- 
rative of our Lord's persecutions to those of Paul, the abomination 
of the Jews, embraces scenes and personages which claim from the 
ordinary reader a continual effusion of sorrow or wonder, or indigna- 
tion. In writers who were friends of the parties, and adherents of 
the cause for which they did and suffered so great things, the absence 
of it is on ordinary grounds hoeonceivable Look at the account even 
of the crucifixion. Not one burst of indignation or sympathy mixes 
with the details of the narrative. Stephen the first martyr is stoned, 
and the account comprised in these few words, ' They stoned Stephen, 
calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.' The 
varied and immense labours and sufferings of the apostles are slightly 
hinted at, or else relat^ii in this dry and frigid way. ^ And when 
they had called the apostles, and beaten them, they commanded that 
they should not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go.'^* 
' And there came thither certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, 
who persuaded the people, and, having stoned Paul, drew him out of 
the city, supposing he bad been dead. Howbeit, as the disciples 
stood round about him he rose up, and came into the city : and the 
next day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe.'*' Had these authors 
no feeling ? Had their mode of life bereaved them of the common 
sympathies and sensibilities of human nature ? Read such passages 
as St. Paul's parting address to the elders of Miletus ; the same apos- 
tle's recommendation to the offending member of the Corinthian 
Church to pardon ; and, more than all, the occasional bursts of con- 
flicting feeling, in which anxious apprehension for the faith and good 
behaviour of his converts is mixed with the pleasing recollection of 

17 Ada y. 40,41. M Aote zir. 1^ 90. 
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their convcmon, and the miniBter and the man arc alike strongly dh» 
played ; and it will bo plain that Christianity exercised no benumb- 
ing influence on the heart. No : their whole soul was occupied with 
one object, which predominated over all the means subservient to it, 
however great those means might be. In the storm the pUofs eye is 
fixed on the headland which must be weathered ; in the crisis of vic- 
tory or defeaty the general iees only the position to be carried ; and the 
dead and the instruments of death fall around him unlveeded. On 
the salvation of men, on this one point, the witnesses of Christ and 
the ministens of his Spirit, expended all their energy of feeling and 
3zpression. All that occured — mischance, persecution, and miracle — 
nrere glanced at by the eye of faith only in subserviency to this mark 
of the prize of their high calling, as working together for good, and 
all exempt from the associations which would attach to such events 
and scenes, when contemplated by tliemselves, and with the short- 
sightedness of uninspired men. Miracles were not to them objects 
of uronder, nor mischances a subject of sorrow and lamentation. They 
did all, they suffered all, to the glory of God." — London Review^ No. 
ii. p. 345. 

[H.] Part II. Chap, ii. § 2. p. 139. 

'^ First, as to proximity of time^ every one knows, that any melan- 
ehbly incident is the more affecting that it is recent Hence it is 
become common with story-tellers, that they make a deeper impress- 
ion on the hearers, to introduce remarks like these : that the tale 
which they relate is not old, that it happened but lately, or in their 
own time, or that they are yet living who had a part in it, or were 
witnesses of it. Proximity of time regards not only the past but 
the future. An event that will probably soon happen, hath greater 
influence upon us than what will probably happen a long time hence. 
I have hitherto proceeded on the hypothesis, that the orator rouses 
the passions of his hearers, by exhibiting some past transaction ; but 
we must acknowledge that passion may be as strongly excited by his 
reasonings concerning an event yet to come. In the judiciary ora- 
tions there is greater scope for the former — ^in the deliberative, for 
the latter ; though in each kind there may occasionally be scope for 
both. All the seven circumstances enumerated are applicable, and 
have equal weight, whether they relate to the future or to the past. 
The only exception that I know of is, that probability and plausi- 
bility are scarcely distinguishable, when used in reference to events 
in futurity. As in these there is no access for testimony, what con- 
stitutes the principal distinction is quite excluded. In comparing 
the influence of the past upon our minds with that of the future, it 
appears in general, that if the evidence, the importance, and the dis- 
tance of the objects, be equal, the latter will be greater than the for- 
mer. The reason, I imagine, is, we are conscious, that as every 
moment, the future, which seems placed before us, is approaching ; 
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and the past, which lies, as it were, behind, is retiring ; our nearness 
or relation to the one constantly increaseth as the other decreaseth. 
There is something like attraction in the first case, ami repulsion in 
the second. This tends to interest us more in the future than in the 
past, and consequently to the present view aggrandizes the one, and 
diminishes the other. 

" What, nevertheless, gives the past a very considerable advantage, 
is its beinff generally susceptible of much stronger evidence than the 
future. The lights of the mind are, if I may so express myself, in 
an opposite situation to the lights of the body. These discover 
clearly the prospect lying before us, but not the ground we have 
already passed. By the memory on the contrary, that great lumi- 
nary of the mind, things past are exhibited in retrospect ; we have 
no correspondent faculty to irradiate the future ; and even in matters 
which fall not within the reach of our memory, past events are often 
clearly discoverable by testimony, and by effects at present existing ; 
whereas we have nothing equivalent to found our arguments upon in 
reasoning about things to come. It is for this reason that the futiure 
is considered as the province of conjecture and uncertainty. 

" Local Connexion^ the fifth in the above enumeration, hath a more 
powerful effect than proximity of time. Duration and space are two 
things (call them entities, or attributes, or what you please) in some 
respects the most like, and in some respects the most unlike, to one 
another. They resemble in continuity, divisibility, infinity, in their 
being deemed essential to the existence of other things, and in the 
doubts that have been raised as to their having a real or independent 
existence of their own. They differ in that the latter is permanent, 
whereas the very essence of the former consisteth in transitories ; the 
parts of the one are all successive, of the other all co-existent. The 
greater portions of time are all distinguished by the memorable 
things which have been transacted in them, the smaller portions by 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; the portions of place, great 
and small, (for we do not here consider the regions of the fixed stars 
and planets,) are distinguished by the various tracts of land and 
water, into which the earth is divided and subdivided ; the one dis- 
tinction intelligible, the other sensible ; the one chiefly known to the 
inquisitive, the other in a great measure obvious to all. 

^' Hence perhaps it arises, that the latter is considered as a firmer 
ground of relation than the former. Who is not more curious to 
know the notable transactions which have happened in his own coun- 
try from the earliest antiquity, than to be acquainted with those 
which have happened in the remotest regions of the globe during th« 
century wherein he lives ? It must be owned, however, that the for- 
mer circumstance is more frequently aided by that of personal rela- 
tion than the latter. Connexion of place not only includes vicinage, 
but every other local relation, such as being in a province under the 
same government with us, in a State that is in alliance with us, in a 
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Country well known to ns, and tbe like. Of the iofluence of this 
connexion in operating on our passions we have daily proofs. With 
how much indifference, at least, with how slight and transient emo- 
tions, do we read in newspapers the accounts of the most deplorable 
accidents' in countries distant and unknown! How much, on the 
contrary, are we alarmed and agitated on being informed that any 
such accident hath happened in our own neighbourhood, and that, evea 
though we be totally unacquainted with the persons concemed ! 

" Still greater is the power of relation to the persons concemed, 
which was the sixth circumstance mentioned, as this tie is more di- 
rect than that which attache th us to the scene of action. It is the 
persons, not the place, that are the immediate objects of the passions, 
love or hatred, pity or anger, envy or contempt. Relation to the 
actors commonly produces an effect contrary to that produced by re- 
lation to the sufferers, the first in extenuation, the second in aggrava- 
tion, of the crime alleged. The first makes for the apologist, the 
second for the accuser* This, I say, is commonly the case, not al- 
ways. A remote relation to the actors, when the offence is heinous, 
especially if the sufferers be more nearly related, will sometimes rather 
aggravate than extenuate the guilt in our estimation. But it is im- 
'possible with any precision to reduce these effects to rules ; so much 
depending on the different tempers and sentiments of different audi- 
ences. Personal relations are of various kinds. Some have gener- 
ally greater influence than others ; some again have greater influence 
with one person, others with another. They are consanguinity, affin- 
ity, friendship, acquaintance, being fellow-citizens, countrymen, o'f the 
same surname, language, religion, occupation, and innumerable 
others. 

'* But of all the connexive circumstances, the most powerful is in- 
terest^ which is the last. Of all relations, personal relation, by bring- 
ing the object very near, most enlivens that sympathy which attaches 
us to the concerns of others ; interest in the effects brings the object, 
if I may say so, into contact with us, and makes the mind cling to it, 
as a concern of its own. Sympathy is but a reflected feeling, and 
therefore, in ordinary cases, must be weaker than the original. 
Though the mirror be ever so true, a lover will not be obliged to it 
for presenting him with the figure of his mistress, when he hath an 
opportunity of gazing on her person. Nor will the orator place his 
chief confidence in the assistance of the social and sympathetic affec- 
tions, whon he hath it in his power to arm the selfish. 

" Men universally, from a just conception of the difference, have, 
when self is concemed, given a different name to what seems origin- 
ally the same passion in a higher degree. Injury, to wbomsoever 
offered, is to every man that observes it, and whose sen^se of right is 
not debauched by vicious practice, the natural object of indignation. 
Indignation always implies resentment, or a desire of retaliating on 
the injurious person, so far at least as to make him repent the wrong 
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he bath committed. This indignation in the person injured, is, from 
our knowledge of mankind, supposed to be, not indeed univer- 
sally, but generally so much stronger, that it ought to be distin- 
guished by another appellation, and is accordingly denominated re- 
venge. In like manner, beneficence, on whomsoever exercised, is the 
natural object of our love ; love always implies benevolence, or a de- 
sire of promoting the happiness of the beneficent person ; but this 
passion in the person benefited is conceived to be so much greater, 
and to infer so strong an obligation to a return of good offices to his 
benefactor, that it merits to be distinguished by the title gratitude. 
Now by this circumstance of interest in the effects, the speaker, from 
engaging pity in his favour, can proceed to operate on a more pow- 
erful principle, self-preservation. The benevolence of his hearers he 
can work up into gratitude, their indignation into revenge. 

" The two last mentioned circumstances, personal relation and in- 
terest, are not without influence, as was hinted in the enumeration, 
though they regard the speaker only, and not the hearers. The rea- 
son is, a person present with us, whom we see and hear, and who by 
words, and looks, and gestures, gives the liyeliest signs of his feel- 
ings, has the surest and most immediate claim upon our sympathy. 
We become infected with his passions. We are hurried along by 
them, and not allowed leisure to distinguish between his relation and 
our relation, hi^ interest and our interest." — Campbell^s Rhetoric, 
pp. 184 — 190. (Book i. chap. 7. ^ 5. parts 4, 5, 6, 7. 

[I.] Fart II. Chap. ii. ^ 2. p. 140. 

A good illustration of what has been said is supplied by the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Mi1man*s Bampton Lectures, (Lecture VI. 
p. 269.) — ^''Conceive then the apostles of Jesus Christ, the tent- 
maker or the fisherman, entering as strangers, into one of the splen- 
did cities of Syria, Asia Minor, or Q-reece. Conceive them, I mean, 
as unendowed with miraculous powers, having adopted their itiner- 
ant system of teaching from human motives, and for human purposes 
alone. As they pass along to the remote and obscure quarter, where 
th«y expect to meet with precarious hospitality among their coun- 
trymen, they survey the strength of the established religion, which it 
is their avowed purpose to overthrow. Everywhere they behold tem- 
ples on which the utmost extravagance of expenditure has been 
lavished by succeeding generations ; idols of the most exquisite work- 
manship, to which, even if the religious feeling of adoration is en- 
feebled, the people are strongly attached by national or local vanity. 
They meet processions in which the idle find perpetual occupation, 
the young excitement, the voluptuous a continual stimulant to 
their passions. They behold a priesthood, numerous, sometimes 
wealthy ; nor are these alone wedded by interest to the established 
faith ; many of the trades, like those of the makers of silver shrines in 
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Ephesos. are pledged to the rapport of tbat to which they owe their 
maintenance. Tb^j pass a magnificent theatre, on the splendour and 
snccess of which the popularity of the existing authorities mainly de- 
pends ; and in which the serious exhibitions are essentiatly religious, 
the lighter as intimately connected with the indulgence of the baser 
passions. Tbey behold another public building, where even worse 
feelings, the cruel and the sanguinary, are pampered by the animating 
contests of wild beasts and of gladiators, in which Uiey themselves 
may shortly play a dreadful part, 

Batdier'd to make a Roman holjday I 

Show and spectacle are the characteristic enjoyments of the whole 
people, and every show and spectacle is either sacred to the religious 
feelings, or incentive to the lusts of the flesh ; those feelings which 
must be entirely eradicated, those lusts which must be brought into 
total subjection to the law of Christ. They encounter likei^ise itin- 
erant jugglers, diviners, magicians, who impose upon the credulous, 
and excite the contempt of the enlightened : in the first case, dan 
gerous rivals to those who should attempt to propagate a new faith 
by imposture and deception ; in the latter, naturally tending to preju* 
dice the mind against all miraculous pretensions whatever : here, like 
Elymas, endeavouring to outdo the signs and wonders of the apostles; 
there, throwing suspicion on all asserted supernatural agency, by the 
frequency and clumsiness of their delusions. They meet philoso- 
phers, frequently itinerant like themselves ; or teachers of new re- 
ligions, priests of Isis and Serapis, who have brought into equul dis- 
credit what might otherwise have appeared a proof of philanthropy, 
the performing laborious journeys at the sacrifice of personal ease 
and comfort for the moral and religious improvement of mankind ; 
or at least have so accustomed the public mind to similar preten- 
sions, as to take away every attraction from their boldness or nov- 
elty. There are also the teachers of the different mysteries, which 
would engross all the anxiety of the inquisitive, perhaps excite, even 
if they did not satisfy, the hopes of the more pure and lofty minded. 
Such must have been among the obstacles which would enforce them- 
selves on the calmer moments of the most ardent ;. such the over- 
powering difficulties, of which it would be impossible to overlook the 
importance, or elude the force : which required no sober calculation 
to estimate, no laborious inquiry to discover ; which met and con- 
fronted them wherever they went, and which, either in desperate 
presumption, or deliberate reliance on their own preternatural 
powers, they must have contemned and defied. 

^^ The commencement of their labours was usually disheartening, 
and ill-calculated to keep alive the flame of ungrounded enthusiasm. 
They begin their operations in the narrow and secluded synagogue 
of their own countrymen. The novelty of their doctrine, and curios 
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ity, secnre them at first a patient attention ; but as the more offen- 
Bive tenets are developed, the most fierce and violent passions are 
awakened. Scorn and hatred are seen working in the clouded brows 
and agitated countenances of the leaders : if here and there one is 
prickpd to the heart it requires considerable moral courage to ac- 
knowledge his conviction ; and the new teachers are either cast forth 
from the indignant assembly of their own people, liable to all the 
punishments which they are permitted to inflict, scourged and 
beaten ; or, if they succeed in forming a party, they give rise to fu- 
rious schism ; and thus appear before the heathen with the dangerous 
notoriety of having caused a violent tumult, and broken the public 
peace by their turbulent and contentious harangues : at all events, 
disclaimed by that very people on whose traditions they profess to 
build their doctrines, and to whose Scriptures they appeal in justifi- 
cation of their pretensions. They endure, they persevere, they con- 
tinue to sustain the contest against Judaism and Paganism. It is 
still theif deliberate, ostensible, and avowed object to overthrow all 
this vast system of idolatry ; to tear up by the roots all ancient preju- 
dices ; to silence shrines, sanctified by the veneration of ages as or- 
acular ; to consign all those gorgeous temples to decay, and all those 
images to contempt ; to wean the people from every barbarous and 
dissolute amusement." * * * # # * * 

" But in one respect it is impossible now to conceive the extent, 
to which the apostles of the crucified Jesus shocked all the feelings 
of mankind. The public establishment of Christianity, the adoration 
of ages, the reverence of nations, fias thrown around the cross of 
Christ an indelible and inalienable sanctity. No effort of the imag- 
ination can dissipate the illusion of dignity which has gathered round 
it ; it has been so long dissevered from all its coarse and humiliating 
associations, that it cannot be cast back and desecrated into its state 
of opprobrium and contempt. To the most daring unbeliever among 
ourselves, it is the symbol, the absurd, and irrational, he may con- 
ceive, but still the ancient and venerable symbol, of a powerful and 
infiuential religion : what was it to the Jew and to the heathen ? the 
basest, the most degrading punishment of the lowest criminal ! the 
proverbial terror of the wretched slave ! it was to them, what the 
most despicable and revolting instrument of public execution is to 
us. Yet to the cross of Christ, men turned from deities in which 
were embodied every attitude of strength, power, and dignity ; in an 
incredibly short space of time multitudes gave up the splendour, the 
pride, and the power of paganism, to adore a Being who was thus hu- 
miliated beneath the meanest of mankind, who had become, according 
to the literal interpretation of the prophecy, a very scorn df 7nen, and 
an outcast of the people." — Milman's Bampton Lectures^ Lect vl- 
p. 279. 
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[K] Part II. Chap. ii. ^ 4. p. 143 

^ Snch IB our yoke and (7t^r bnrden ! Let bim, who has thought it 
too bard and too heavy to bear, be prepared to state it boldly when 
be shall appear side by side with the poor and mistaken Indian be- 
fore the throne of God at the day of jad^ment. The poor heathen 
may come forward with his wounded limbs and weltering body, say- 
ing. ' I thought thee an austere master, delighting in the miseries of 
thy creatures, and I have accordingly brought thee the torn remnants 
of a body which I have tortured in thy service.' And the Christian 
will come forward and say, ^ I knew that thou didst die to save me 
from such sufferings and torments, and that thou only commandedst 
me to keep my body in temperance, soberness, and chastity, and I 
thought it too hard for me ; and I have accordingly brought thee the 
refuse and sweepings of a body that has been corrupted and brutal- 
ized in the service of profligacy and drunkenness, — even the body 
which thou didst declare should be the temple of thy Holy Spirit.' 
The poor Indian will, perhaps, show his hands, reeking with the 
blood of his children, saying. * I thought this was the sacrifice with 
which God was well-pleased :' and you, the Christian^ will come for- 
ward with blood upon thy hands also, ' I knew that thou gavest thy 
Sod for my sacrifice, and commandedst me to lead my offspring in 
the way of everlasting life ; but the command was too hard for me, to 
teach them thy statutes, and to set them my humble example : I have 
let them go the broad way to destruction, and their blood is upon 
my hand — and my heart — and my head.* The Indian will come for- 
ward, and say, ^ Behold, I am come from the wood, the desert, and 
the wilderness, where I fled from the cheerful society of my fellow- 
mortals, because I thought it was pleasing to thy sight' And the 
Christian will come forward and say, ' Behold, I am come from my 
comfortable home and the communion of my brethren, which thou 
hast graciously permitted me to enjoy ; but I thought it too hard to 
give them a share of those blessings which thou hast bestowed upon 
me ; I thought it too hard to give them a portion of my time, my 
trouble, my fortune, or my interest ; I thought it too hard to keep 
my tongue from cursing and reviling, my heart from hatred, and my 
hand from violence and retenge.' What will be the answer of the 
Judge to the poor Indian none can presume to say. That he was 
sadly mistaken in the means of salvation, and that what he had dooe 
could never purchase him everlasting life, is beyond a doubt ; but 
yet the Judge may say, * Come unto me, thou heavy-laden, and I will 
give thee the rest which thou couldst not purchase for thyself But, 
to the Christian, * Thou, who hadst my easy yoke, and my light bur- 
den ; thou, for whom all was already purchased :' Thank God ! it 

is not yet pronounced : — begone ! and fly for thy life !" — Wolfe's 
Sermons (Remains)^ Sermon X. pp. 371 — 373. 

" Suppose it were suddenly revealed to any one among you that 
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be, and he alone of all that walk upon the face of this earth, was 
destined to receive the oenefit of his Eedeemer's atonement, and that 
all the rest of mankind was lost — ^and lost to all eternity ; it is hard 
to say what would be the first sensation excited in that man's mind 
by the intelligence. It is indeed probable it would be joy — to think 
that all his fears respecting his eternal destiny were now no more ; 
that all the forebodings of the mind and misgivings of the heart — ^all 
the solemn stir which we feel rising within us whenever we look for- 
ward to a dark futurity, — to feel that all these had now subsided for 
ever, — to know that he shall stand in the everlasting sunshine of 
the love of God ! It is perhaps impossible that all this should not 
call forth an immediate feeling of delight ; but if you wish the sensa- 
tion to continue, you must go to the wilderness ; you must beware 
how you come within sight of a human being, or within sound of a 
human voice ; you must recollect that you are now aloiie upon the 
earth ; or, if you want society, you had better look for it among the 
beasts of. the field than among the ruined species to which you be- 
long ; unless indeed the Almighty, in pity to your desolation, should 
send his angels before the appointed time, that you might learn to 
forget in their society the outcast objects of your former sympathies. 
But to go abroad into humau society, — to walk amongst Bein^ who 
are now no longer your fellow-creatures, — to feel the charity of your 
common nature rising in your heart, and to have to crush it within 
you like a sin, — to reach forth your hand to perform one of the com- 
mon kindnesses of humanity, and to find it withered by the recollec- 
tion, that however you may mitigate a present pang, the everlasting 
pang is irreversible ; to turn away in despair from these children 
whom you have now come to bless and to save (we hope and trust 
both iiere and for ever !) — perhaps it would be too much for you ; at 
all events, it would be Hard to state a degree of exertion within the 
utmost range of human energy, or a degree of pain within the far- 
thest limit of human endurance, to which you would not submit, that 
you might have one companion on your lonely way from this world 
to the mansions of happiness. But suppose, at that moment, that 
the angel who brought the first intelligence returns to tell you that 
there are Beings upon this earth who may yet be saved, — that he 
was before mistaken, no matter how, — ^perhaps he was "joxa guardian 
angel, and darted from the throne of grace with the mtelligence of 
your salvation without waiting to hear the £^te of the rest of mon- 
kind, — ^no matter how, — ^but he comes to tell you that there are 
Beings upon the earth who are within the reach of your Redeemer's 
love, and of your own, — that some of them are now before you, and 
their everlasting destiny is placed in your hands ; then, what would 
first occur to your mmd ? — ^privations,— dangers,— -diflBloultie^ ? No ; 
but you would say, ' Lord, what shaU I dol Shall X traverse earth 
and sea, through misery and torment, that of those who.m thou hast 
»vw me I may w% \(m on«?* ^^—Ibid, Sennon Xt pp. 391—393. 

H 
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[L.] Part III. Chap. I § 6, ;?. 191. 

In Dr. Campbell's ingenious dissertation (Rhetoric, bool ii. ohap. 
6.), " on the causes that nonsense often escapes being detected, both 
by the writer and the reader," he remarks (sect. 2.), that ^' there are 
particularly three sorts of writing, wherein we are liable to be im- 
posed upon by words without meaning." 

" The first is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. Nothing 
is more certain than that this trope, when temperately and appositely 
used, serves to add light to the expression, and ^energy to the senti- 
ment. On the contrary, when vaguely and in temperately used, nothing ' 
can serve more effectually to cloud the sense, where there is sense, 
and by consequence to conceal the defect, where there. is no sense to 
show. And this is the case, not only where there is in the same 
sentence a mixture of discordant metaphors, but also where the meta- 
phoric style is too long continued, and too far pursued. [ Ut modi- 
cus autem atqiee opportuntcs translationis usus Ulustrat orationem ; 
itafrequens et cbscurat et tcedio complet; corUinuics vero in allego- 
riam et cenigmate exit. Quint, lib. viiL c. 6] The reason is obvious. 
In common speech the words are the immediate signs of the- thought. 
But it is not so here; for when a person, instead of adopting meta- 
phors that come naturally and opportunely in his way, rummages the 
whole world in quest of them, and piles them one upon another, when 
he cannot so properly be said to use metaphor, as to talk in meta- 
phor, or rather when from metaphor he runs into allegory, and 
thence into enigma, his words are not the immediate signs of his 
thought ; they are at best but the signs of the signs of his thought. 
His writing may then be called, what Spenser not unjustly styled his 
Fairy Queen, a perpetual allegory or dark conceit. Most readers 
will account it much to bestow a transient glance on the literal sense, 
which lies nearest, but will never think of that meaning more remote, 
which the figures themselves are intended to signify. It is no won- 
der then that this sense, for the discovery of which it is necessary to 
see through a double veil, should, where it is, more readily escape 
our observation, and that where it is wanting, we should not so 

quickly miss it" 

• • • • # 

« There is, in respect of the two meanings, considerable variety to 
be found in the tropical style. In just allegory and similitude there 
is always a proprietv, or, if you choose to call it, congruity, in the 
literal sense, as well as> distinct meaning or sentiment suggested, 
which is called the figurative sense. Examples of this are unneoes- 
sary. Again, where the figurative sense is unexceptionable there is 
sometimes an inooifgruity in the expression of the literal sense. This 
is always the case in mixed metaphor, a thing not unfrequent even in 
HOod writers. Thus, when Addison remarks that ' there is not m 
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single view of baman nature, wbicb is not sufficient to extinguish tbe 
seeds of pride/ he express a true sentiment some^bat incongruously ; 
for tbe terms extinguish and seeds bere metapborioally used, do not 
suit each other. In like manner, there is something incongruous in 
tbe mixture of tropes employed in tbe following passage from Lord 
Bolingbroke : ' Nothing less than the hearts of his people will con- 
tent a patriot Prince, nor will he think his throne established, till it 
is established there? Yet the thought is excellent. But in neither 
of these examples does the incongruity of the expression hurt tbe 
perspicuity of the sentence. Sometimes, indeed, the literal meaning 
involves a direct absurdity. When this is tbe case, as in the quota* 
tion from The Principles of Painting given in the preceding chapter, 
it is natural for the reader to suppose that there must be something 
under it ; for it is not easy to say how absurdly even just sentiments 
will sometimes be expressed. But when no such hidden sense can 
be discovered, what, in the first view conveyed to our minds a p^laring 
absurdity^ is rightly on reflection denominated nonsense. We are 
satisfied that De Piles neither thought, nor wanted his readers to 
think, that Rubens was really tbe original performer, and God tbe 
oopier. This then was not his meaning. But what he actually 
thought and wanted them to think it is impossible to elicit from bis 
words. His words then may justly be styled b(M in respect of their 
literal import, but unmeaning in respect of the author's intention. 

^ It may be proper here to observe, that some are apt to confound 
the terms absurdity and nonsense as synonymous ; which they mani- 
festly are not. An absurdity in the strict acceptation, is a proposi- 
tion either intuitively or demonstratively false. Of this kind are 
these : ' Three and two make seven.' ' All tbe angles of a triangle 
are greater than two right angles.' That the former is false we know 
by intuition ; that the latter is so we are able to demonstrate. But 
the term is further extended to denote a notorious falsehood. If one 
should affirm, that ' at the vernal equinox the sun rises in tbe north 
and sets in the south,' we should not hesitate to say, that he advances 
an absurdity ; but still what he affirms has a meaning ; insomuch, 
that on hearing the sentence we pronounce its falsity. Now rumsenst. 
is that whereof we cannot say either that it is true, or that it is false 
Thus, when the Teutonic Theospher enounces, that ' all the voices of 
the celestial joyfulness, qualify, commix, and harmonize in the fire 
which was from eternity in the good quality,' I should think it 
equally impertinent to aver the falsity as the truth of this enuncia- 
tion. For, though the words grammatically form a sentence, they 
exhibit to the understanding no judgment, and consequently admit 
neither assent nor dissent In the former instances I say the mean- 
ing, or what they affirm is absurd ; in the last instance I say there is* 
no meaning, and therefore properljr nothing is affirmed. In popular 
language, I own, the terms- absurdity and nonsense are not so aoou- 
rately diatinguished. Absurd positions are sometinies called non- 
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sensical. It is not common, on tke other hand, to say of downright 
nonsense, that it coquprises an absurdity. 

'^ Further, in tike literal sense there may be nothing nnsuitable, 
and yet the reader may be at a loss to find a figurative meaning, to 
which hb expressions can with justice be applied. Writers immoder- 
ately attached to the florid, or highly figured diction, are often mis- 
led by a desire of flourishing on the several a^tribntes of a metaphor 
which they have pompously ushered into the discourse, without tak- 
ing the trouble to examine whetJier there be any qualities in the sub- 
ject, to which these attributes can with justice and perspicuity be ap. 
plied. ' This immoderate use of metaphor,' Dr. Campbell observes, 
* is the principal source of all the nonsense of Orators and Poets.' 

^' The second species of writing wherein we are liable to be im- 
posed on by words without meaning, is that wherein the terms most 
frequently occurring denote things which are of a complicated na- 
ture, and to which the mind is not sufficiently familiarized. Many 
of those notions ^hich are called by Philosophers mixed modes, come 
under this denomination. Of these the instances are numerous in 
every tongue j such as government^ churchy stcOe constitution, polity^ 
power, commerce^ legislature, jurisdiction, proportion, symmetry, de- 
gance. It will considerably increase the danger of our being de- 
ceived by an unmeaning use of such terms, if they are besides (as 
very often they are) of so indeterminate, and consequently equivocal, 
signification, that a writer unobserved either by himself or by his 
reader, may slide from one sense of the term to another, till by de- 
grees he fall into such applications of it as will make no s^ise at all. 
It deserves our notice also, that we ar« in much greats danger of 
terminating in this, if the different meanings of the same word have 
some affinity to one another, than if they have none. In the latter 
case, when there is no affinity, the transition from one meaning to 
another is taking a very wide step, and what few writers are in any 
danger of ; it is, besides, what will not so readily esewpe the observa- 
tion of the reader. So much for the second cause of deception, 
which is the chief source of ail the nonsense of writers on poiitiea 
and criticism. 

^^ The third and last, and, I may add, the principal species ef com- 
position, wherein we are exposed to this illosion by the abuse of 
words, is that in wht^ the terms employed are very abstract, and 
consequently of very extensive signification. It is an observation 
that plainly ariseth from the nature and structure of language, and 
may be deduced as a corollary from what hath been said of the use 
of artificial signs, that the more general any name is, as it compre- 
hends the more individuals under it, and consequently requires the 
more extensive knowledge in the mind that would rightly appr^end 
it, the more it must have of indistinctness and obscurity. Thus the 
word lion is more diatinetly apprehended by the mind than the word 
boast^ beast than animal^ animal thwoi bmng. But tiliere is, in what 
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are called abstract subjects, a still ^eater fund of obscurity tban 
tbat arising from the frequent mention of the most general terms. 
Names must be assigned to those qualities as considered abstractedly, 
which never subsist independently, or by themselres, but which con- 
stitute the generic characters and the specific differences of things. 
And this leads to a manner which is in many instances remote from 
the common use of speech, and therefore must be of more difficult 
conception." (Book ii. sect 2. pp. 102, 103.) 

It is truly to be regretted that an author who has written so justly 
on th^ subject, should within a few pages so strikingly exemplify the 
errors he has been treating of, by indulging in a declamation against 
Logic, which could not even to himself have conveyed any distinct 
meaning. When he says that a man who has learned Logic was 
*^ qualified, without any other kind of knowledge, to defend any posi- 
tion whatever, however contradictory to common sense ;" and that 
^ that art observed the most absolute indifference to truth and error," 
he cannot mean that a false conclusion could be logically proved from 
true premises ; since, ignorant as he was of the subject, he was aware, 
and has in another place distinctly acknowledged, that this is not the 
case ; nor could he mean merely that a false conclusion could be 
proved from a false premiss, since that would evidently be a nuga- 
tory and ridiculous ejection. He seems to have had, in truth, no 
meaning at all; though like the authors he had been so ably criti- 
cising, he was perfectly unaware of the emptiness of what he was 
saying. 

[M.] Part IIL Chap, il § 8. p, 212. 

^ Moses stretched forth his hand, and the waters were divided, and 
became a wall unto the children of Israel, on the right hand ai^d on 
the left. Moses smote the rock with his rod, and the waters flowed 
withal, and the children of Israel were refreshed in the wilderness, 
and were saved from death. But what was there in the arm of Moses, 
that the sea should obey it and stand still ? Or what in the rod of 
Moses, that it should turn the flinty rock into a living fountain ? Let 
me freely, though reverently, speak to you of the patriarch Moses. 
He was indeed great, because he was indeed good, in his generation. 
But except in the^ matter of his goodness — except in his superior 
faith and trust in his Maker — except in his more ready obedience to 
the holy desires which the Spirit of the Lord inspired into his soul, 
he was no more than the rest of the Israelites, and the rest of men. 
Like them, like us, like every human being that is born of woman, ho 
was compassed with infirmities, and tried with afflictions, and subject 
to terror, and surrounded with sorrow. Of himself he was able to do 
nothing, but all the mighty acts which he did, he did because ^ it was 
God which worked in him both to will and to do of his good pleasure/ 
and because Moses did not resist the will of God, or neglr'it or abuse 
the power with which be was endued. If to the Jew God was verjr 
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liberml, we have the promise of his beloved Son, that to Ohristiaiifl, 
in all spiritual and necessary things, he will be still more so Over 
the world without us he will perh^» give us no power — because we 
are not called upon to save a people. But we are called upon to save 
ourselves, and he tcill give us a power over the rebellious world that 
is within us. Stretch forth but jour hands in faith and sincerity to 
God, and surely he will separate between you and your lusts. He 
will divide the tumultuous sea of your passions, and open for you a 
way to escape from your enemies into the land of eternity. He will 
cause the waves thereof to stand still and harmless on yomr right 
hand and on your left, and make you to walk in safety and unhurt 
through the overflowings of ungodliness, which, without his control- 
ling arm, would have drowned your souls in perdition and destruction. 
Be ye never so faint and weary in the wilderness of sin, yet if in hu- 
mility you smite upon your breast, and say, Grod be merciful to me a 
sinner ! he will melt the stony heart within you, and turning it into 
a fountain of piety and love— of love to man and love to your Maker 
-—refresh you with the living waters of the comfort of the Spirit, and 
strengthen you by its power for your pilgrimage through life.'' — Ben- 
son's First Course ofHtdsean Lectures for 1820. Lect XIV. pp. 344 
—346. 

[N] Part IV. Chap, ii ^ 2. p. 240. 

^ For the benefit of these who are desirous of getting over their 
bad habits, and discharging that important part of the sacred office, 
the Reading the Liturgy with due decorum, I shall first enter into a 
minute examination of some parts of the Service, and afterwards de- 
liver the rest accompanied by such marks as will enable the reader, 
in a short time, and with moderate pains, to make himself master of 
the whole. 

^ Bat first it will be necessary to explain the marks which you 
will hereafter see throughout the rest of this course. They are of 
two kinds ; one, to point out the emphatic words, for which I shall 
use the Grave accent of the Q-reek [^]. 

^ The other to point out the different pauses or stops, for which I 
shall use the following marks : 

*" For the shortest pause, making an incomplete line, thus'.- 

" For the second, double the time of the former, two". 

" And for the third or full stop, three'". 

^^ When I would mark a pause longer than any belonging to the 
usual stops, it shall be by two horizontal lines, as thus=. 

*^ When I would point out a syllable that is to be dwelt on some 
time, I shall use this-, or a short horizontal over the Syllable. 

^ When a syllable should be rapidly uttered, thus ^, or a curv 
tuiTied upwards ; the usual marks of long and short in Prosody. 

^^ The Exhortation I have often heard delivered in the following 
manner : 
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**Deerly beloved brethreo, tbe Soriptare tnoyeth us in sundry 
places to acknowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness. • 
And that we should not dissemble nor cloke them before the face of 
Almighty God onr Heavenly Father, but confess them with an hum* 
ble lowly penitent and obedient heart, to the end that we may obtain, 
forgiveness of the same, by his infinite goodness and mercy. And 
although we ought at ^11 times humbly to ackn6wledge our sins be- 
fore God, yet ought we most chiefly sd to do, when we assemble and 
meet together. To render thanks for the great benefits we have re- 
ceived at his hands, to set forth his most worthy praise, to hear his 
most holy word, and to ask those things that are requisite and neces- 
sary, as well for the body as the soul. Wherefore I pray and be- 
seech you, as many as are here present, to accompany me with a 
pure heart and humble voice to the throne of the heavenly grace, 
saying after me.' 

'' In the latter part of the first period, ' but confess them with an 
humble lowly penitent and obedient heart, to the end that we may 
obtain, forgiveness of the same, by his infinite goodness and mercy,' 
there are several faults committed. In the first place the four epi- 
thets preceding the word ' heart,' are huddled together, and pronounc- 
ed in a monotone, disagreeable to the ear, and enervating to the sense ; 
whereas each word, rising in force above the other, ought to be mark- 
ed by a proportional rising of the notes in the voice ; and, in the last, 
there should be such a note used as would declare it at the same 
time to be the last — ^ with an humbl6 lowly' penitent and obedient 
heart,' &o. At first view it may appear, that the words ' humble' and 
' lowly' are synonymous ; but the word * lowly' certainly implies a 
greater degree of humiliation than the word ' humble.' The word 
^ penitent' that follows, is of stronger import than either ; and the 
word ^ obedient,' signifying a perfect resignation to the will of God, 
in consequence of our humiliation and repentance, furnishes the cli- 
max. But if the climax in the words be not accompanied by a suit- 
able climax in the notes of the voice, it cannot be made manifest. In 
the following part of the sentence, ' to the dnd that may obtain' for- 
giveness of the sdm^,' there are usually three emphases laid on the 
words, end, obtain, same, where there should not be any, and the only 
emphatic ^ord, forgivenesSy is slightly passed over ; whereas it should 
be read — ^ to the end that we may obtain forgiveness of the same,' 
keeping; the words, obtain, and forgiveness, closely together, and not 
disunitiDg them, both to the prejudice of the Sense and Cadence, 
&c. &c. 

'' I shall now read the whuio. In tde manner I have recommended ; 
and if you will give attention to the marks, you will be reminded of 
the manner, when you come to practise in your private reading. 
* Dearly beldved brethren ! = The Scripture moveth us' in sundry 
places' to acknowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness, 
and that we should not dissemble nor cldke them' before the &ce of 
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Almigbty God' our Heivenly Father" but eonftss them' with an 
hmnlne' lowly penitent' and obedient heart' to the end that we may 
obtun forgiveness of the same' by his infinite goodness and mercy. 
And although we ohgfat at Ml times' hnmbly to acknowledge our 
sins before G6d" yet ought we most chiefly so to d6 when we assem- 
ble and meet together' to render thanks' for the great benefits we 
have received at his hands" to set forth' his most worthy praise" to 
hdar' his most h6ly w6rd' and to ask those things' which are requisite 
and necessary' as well for the b6dy' as the sdul'". Wherefore I 
pray and beseech yOd as miny as are here present' to accompany 
me' with a pi\re heart' and humble voice to the throne of the heavenly 
grac^, saying/ &c." — Sheridan, Art of Reading Prose, 

The generality of the remarks respecting the way in which each 
passage of the Liturgy should be read, are correct ; though the mode 
recommended for attainiug the proposed end is totally different from 
what is suggested in the present treatise. In some points^ however, 
the author is mistaken as to the emphatic words : e, g.hi the Lord's 
Prayer, he directs the following passage to be read thud ; "^ thy will' 
bd don6 on earth' as it is' in Heaven," with the emphasis on the 
words ''\ be" and ^ is ;" these, however, are not the emphatic words, 
and do not even exist in the Original Greeks but are supplied by the 
translator ; the latter of them might, iudeed, be omitted altogether 
without any detriment to the sense ; ^ thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so also on earth," which is a more literal translation, is perfectly in- 
telligible. 

A passage again, in the second Commandment, he directs to be 
read, according indeed to the usual mode, both of reading and point- 
ing it, — ^^ visit the sins of the fathers' upon the children' unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that h4te me ;" which mode of 
reading destroys the sense, by making a pause at *' children," and 
none at ^'generation;" for this implies that the third and fourth 
generations, who suffer these judgments, are themselves such as hate 
the Lord, instead of being merely, as is meant to be expressed, the 
children of such. *' Of them that hate me," is a genitive governed 
not by " generation," but by " children." The passage should there- 
fore be read (according to Sheridan^s marks) '' visit the sins of the 
fathers' upon the children unto the third and fourth generation' of 
them that hate me .'* i. e. visit the sins of the fathers who hate me, 
upon the third and fourth generations of their descendants. 

The same sanction is given to an equally common fault in reading 
the fifth Commandment ; '^ that thy days may be long in^ the land' 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee." The pause should evidently 
be at " longj^ not at '* larid?^ No one would say in ordinary conver- 
sation, ** I hope you will find enjoyment in the garden' which 

you have planted." He has also strangely omitted an emphasis on 
the word *' covet," in the tenth Commandment. He has, howevei in 
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the negatiye or prohibitory commands avoided the common fault of 
accenting the word " wo?."" 

And here it may be worth while to remark, that in some cases the 
Copula ought to be made the emphatic word; (i. e, the " w" if the 
proposition be affirmative, the " wo?," if negative ;) viz. where the pro- 

?osition may be considered as in opposition to its contradictory.^^ 
f, e. g. it had been a question whether we ought to steal or not, the 
commandment, in answer to that, would have been rightly pronounced, 
^ thou shalt not steal :" but the question being, what things we are 
forbidden to do, the answer is, that " to steal" is one of them, " thou 
shalt not stealJ^ In such a case as this, the proposition is considered 
as opposed, not to its contradictory^ but to one with a different Pre- 
dicate ; the question being, not, which Copula (negative or affirma-. 
tiv'e) shall be employed, but whxt shall be affirmed or denied of the 
subject : e. g. " it is lawful to beg ; but not to steal ;" in such a case, 
the Predicate, not the Copula^ will be the emphatic word. 

One fault worth noticing on account of its commonness is the 
placing of the emphasis on '^ neighbour'^ in the ninth and tenth Com- 
mandments ; as if there might be some persons precluded from the 
benefit of the prohibitions. One would think the man to whom our 
Lord addressed the parable of the good Samaritan, had been used to 
this mode of delivery, by his asking " and who is my neighbour ?"^^ 

The usual pronounciation of one part of the "Apostles' Creed," 
is probably founded on some misapprehension of the sense of it :" 
" The Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints," is com- 
monly read as if these were two distinct articles ; instead of the latter 
clause being merely an explanation of the former : " The Holy Catho- 
lic Church, [viz.] the Communion of Saints." 

[0.] Part, lY. Chap. ii. § 5. p. 247. 

** It need hardly be observed how important it is, with a view to 
these objects," (the training of children in sound and practical reli- 
gious knowledge) ^' to abstain carefully from the practice, still too 
prevalent, though much less so, we believe, than- formerly, of compel- 
ling, or encouraging, or even allowing children to learn by rote^ forms 
of prayer, catechisms, hymns, or in short anything connected with 
morality and religion, when they attach no meaning to the words 
they utter. 

" It is done on the plea that they will hereafter learn the meaning 



19 Dr. Johnson, in Boswell'a Life, is record- 
eii to have sanctioned this fault, in respect at 
at least of the ninth Commandment. 

90 Nor is this properly an exception to the 
Above rule ; for, in such cases, that which is 
expressed as the Copula, is, in sense, the Predi- 
cate ; the question being in fact whether ^ true** 
or ^ false'' shall be predicated of s certain 
assenion. 



31 1 have heard again of some persons among 
the lower Orders who, practically^ lay the 
stress on ** against;" thinking it allowuble to 
give false evidence in any one's /a»(/Mr. 

S^See Sir Peter (afterwards Lord) King's 
History of the Apostles' Creed ; a work much 
more valuable (in proportion to its size) than 
mxt that are atodied by thdotogiaoa. 
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of what they haye been Urns tangfai, and will be able to make a prae^ 
tical use of it But no attempt at economy of time can be more 
injadicioos. Let any cbild, whose capacity is so far matured as to 
enable him to comprehend an explanation, e. g. of the Lord's Prayer, 
have it then put before him for the first time, and when he is niade 
acquainted with the meaning of it, set to learn it by heart ; and can 
any one doubt that in less than half a day's application, he would be 
able to repeat it fluently ? And the same would be the case with 
other forms. All that is learnt by rote by a child before he is com- 
petent to attach a meaning to the words he utters, would not, if all 
put together, amount to so much as would cost him, when able to un* 
derstand it, a week's labour, to learn perfectly. But it may cost the toil 
—often the yain toil— of many years, to unlearn the habit of formal' 
ism; of repeating words by rote without attending to their meaning ; 
a habit which every one conversant with education knows to be, m 
all subjects most readily acquired by children, and with difficulty 
avoided, even with the utmost care of the teacher \ but which such a 
plan must inevitably tend^to generate. 

" It is often said, and very truly, that it is important to form early 
habits of piety ; but to triun a child in one kind of habit, is not the 
most likely way of forming the opposite habit ; and nothing can be 
more contrary to true piety than the superstition (for such in fact it 
is) of attaching efficacy to the repetition of a certain form of words, 
as of a charm, independent of the understanding and of the heart" 

^ It ia also said, with equal truth, that we ought to take advantage 
of the facility which children possess of learning words ; but to infer 
from thence, that Providence designs us to make such a use (or 
rather abuse) of this gift, as we have been censuring, is as if we were 
to take advantage of the readiness with which a new-born babe swal- 
lows whatever is put into its mouth, to dose it with ardent spirits, 
instead of wholesome food and necessary medicine. The readiness 
with which children learn and remember words, is in truth a most 



S3 ** We huTe spoken with so much com- 
mendatioa of the HinU on Early Edueatwu 
[Mrs. Uoare^s], that we feel bound to notioe 
Uiddentally a point in which we think the 
author, if not herself mistaken, is likely to 
lead her readers into a mistake. ^Public 
Worship. Silence,* says the author, ^ selF«ub- 
Jection, and a serious deportment, both in (am- 
ity and public worship, ought to be strictly 
enforced in early life, and it is better that chil- 
dren should not attend, till they are capable of 
behaving in a proper manner. But a practical 
rejB^rd for the Sabbath, and for the services of 
religion is but an effect of that reverence for 
everything gacred wMch it is of primary im- 
portance early to establish as a h*bit of mind.* 
—pp. 172, 173. 

*' Now if * reverence for things sacn d' be the 
onfy habit we wish to implant, the caution 
here given is sufficient; but if we would form 
in the child the much more important habit of 
hearty deroUoa m distinguiihed from saper* 



stitioos formalism, we should wait for his being 
not only * capable of behaving* with outward 
decOTtmi, but also of understanding and Jofn- 
li^ in the Service. 

*^ We would also deprecate, by the way, the 
practice (which this writer seems to counte- 
nance^ though without any express inculcation) 
of strictly prohibiting children fh>m indulging 
in their usual sports on the Lord*s day ; which 
has a manifest tendency to associate with that 
festival ideas of gloom and restraint ; and also 
to generate the toj common notion that God 
requires of us only one day in seven, and that 
scrupulous privation on that day will aflfoq^ 
license for the rest of the weefc. We ar» 
speaking, be it observed, of the Christian fes- 
tival of the Lord*s Day. Those who think 
themselves bound by the precepts of the Old 
Testament relative to the Sabbath, shonld ro- 
member that Saturday is the day to wfaieh 
tf loae precepts apply.** 
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important advantage, if rightly employed ; viz. if applied to the ac- 
quiring of that masd of what may be called arbitrary knowledge of 
insulated facts, which can only be acquired and retained by a mere 
act of memory, and which is necessary in after life ; when >he acquisi- 
tion of it would both be more troableflome, and would encroach on time 
that might otherwise be better employed. Chronology, names of 
countries, weights and measures, and indeed all the words of any 
language, are of this description. If a child had even ten times the 
ordinary degree of the faculty in question, a judicious teacher would 
find abundance of useful employment for it, without resorting to any 
that could possibly be detrimental to his future habits, moral, reli- 
gious, or intellectual." — London Review^ 1829, No. II. Art V. " Ju- 
venile Library," pp. 412, 41?. 

, iGGt.] Part II. Chap. i. ^ 1. p. 130. 

" So great is the outcry which it has been the fashion among somo 
persons for several years past to raise against expediency^ that the 
very word has become almost an ill-omened sound. It seems to be 
thought by many a sufficient ground of condemnation of any legis- 
lator to say that he is guided by views of expediency. And some 
seem even to be ashamed of acknowledging that they are in any de- 
gree so guided. I, for one, however, am content to submit to the 
imputation of being a votary of expediency. And what is more, I 
do not see what right any one who is not so has to sit in Parliament, 
or to take any part in public affairs. Any one who may choose to ac- 
knowledge that the measures he opposes are expedient, or that those 
he recommends are inexpedient, ought manifestly to have no seat in 
a deliberative assembly^ which is constituted for the express and 
sole purpose of considering what measures are condicdve to the public 
good; — ^in other words, 'expedient.* I say, the ''pulblic good^ be- 
cause, of course, by ' expediency' we mean, not that which may benefit 
some individual, or some party or class of men, at the expense of the 
Public, but what conduces to the good of the nation. Now this, it is 
evident, is the very object for which deliberative Assemblies are con- 
stituted. And so far is this from being regarded, by our Church at 
least, as something at variance with religious duty, that we have a 
prayer specially appointed to be offered up during the sitting of the 
Houses of Parliament, that their consultations may be ^ directed and 
prospered for the safety^ honour^ and loelfare of our Sovereign and 
her dominions.' Now, if this be not the very definition of political 
expediency, let any one say what is. 

^^ But some persons are so much at variance with the doctrine of 
our Church on this point, — and I may add, with all sound moralists 
— as to speak of expediency as something that is, or may be, at va- 
riance with duty. If any one really holds that it can ever be ex- 
pedient to violajte the injunctions of duty, — that he who does so is 
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not saerileiog a greater good to a less, (which all would admit to be 
inezpedient,) that it can be reallj adTantageons to do what is mor- 
ally wrong, — and will come fbrwvd and acknowledge that to be bis 
belief, I haye onlj to protest^ for mj own part, with the deepest ab- 
horrence, against what I conceive to be so profligate a principle. It 
shocks all the notions of morality that I have been accnstomed from 
childhood to entertain, to speak of expediency being possibly or con- 
ceiyably opposed to rectitude. 

'^ There are indeed many questions of expediency in which morality 
as no concern, one way or the other. In what way, for example, a 
husbandman should cultivate his field, or in what branch of trade a 
merchant should invest his capital, are questions of expediency in 
which there is usually no moral right or wrong on either side. But 
where there is moral right and wrong, it can never be expedient to 
choose the wrong. If the husbandman or the merchant should seek 
to gain increased profits by defrauding his neighbour, this would be 
at variance with expediency, because it would be sacrificing a greater 
good to a less. * For what would it profit a man if he dould gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul V 

^ I believe, however, that the greater part of those who raise a 
clamour against expediency mean, in reality, an apparent^ but false 
and delasive expediency ; — ^that which is represented as expedient, but 
in truth is not so. But if this be their meaning, it would surely be 
better, with a view to catting short empty declamation, and under- 
standing clearly whatever matter is under discussion, that they should 
express, distinctly, and according to the ordinary use of language, 
what they do mean. It would be thought absurd for a man to de- 
claim against ' virtue,' and then at length to explain that what he 
meant was not real virtue, bat an hypocritical semblaoce of it ; or to 
argue against the use of * coin,' meaning all the time, not real gen- 
uine coin, but fraudulent counterfeits. And sare it is not at all more 
reasonable for any one to declaim against ' expediency,' if what he 
means be, not what is really expedient, but what is errotteously mis- 
taken for it:'— Charge of 1845. 
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ch. iii. 9 6. 
Conviction, (distinffuished £rom Porsu^- 

sion,) p. ii. ch. i 9 1. 
Copleeton, Bp., (on Analogy,) Appendlg 

[B]. 

, (LeUm of Xiord Dudley,) p. 



i oh. iii. 9 2. 

■, (his share in i«vivin|p thft 

study of Logic,) p. i ch. iii. 9 2. 
OouncU, (joint oompodtions of, how to be 

interpreted,) p. i ch. iii. 9 2. 
Credulity, (ooinddent with inenduUty,) 

p. i eh. ii. 9 5. 
Crowded, (style,} p. iii. eh. ii. 9 9. 
Debating Societies, (advantaces and dSi- 

advantages of,^ Introd. 9 67 
Pefsrenoe, p. i en. iii. 9 2, 
Deli?eiy, p. iv. oh. It. 9 1. 
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Bp., (« Bemidiis " of,) p. L eh. 
m.S7. 
Bireek, (Aniumeni,) p.i. eh. il. f 1. And 

eh. iii. 9 6. 
Divenioo of Feelings, p. ii. ch. ii. § 6. 
BividinCt (a qaestion,) p. i. eh. iii. § 4. 
Doubt, (opposite to what,) p. i. eh. ii. § 5. 
Dudley, Lord, (his statement of a pre- 
snmptioo against logie&l studies,) p. i. 
eh. iii. f 2. 
Edinburgh Seriew, (extnets from,) In- 

trod. % 6. and Appendix [F]. 
Effect, (Argument from,) p. L eh. ii. f 3. 
Elegance, (of style,) p. iii. eh. iii. f 1, 2. 
Eloquenee, (reputation for, its eonse- 

qnenoes,) p. ii. oh. iii. f 2. 
Emphasis, p. ir. ch. ii f 2. 
Energy, (of style,) p. iii. eh. ii. f 1, Ae. 
Envy, (hard to be oonnteraeted,) p. ii. eh. 

iii. SI. 
Epithets, p. iii oh. ii S 4. 
Example, p. i ch. ii. f 6. 

, (corresponding to sgeometri* 

cat) diagram, p. i. ch. ii. § 7. 
Exercises, Introd. f 6. 
Expediency, (true character of,) p. ii. eh. 

i 9 2. and Appendix [GO]. 
Experience, (aigument from), p. i eh. ii. 
§6. 

— , (Authority derived from,) p. 

ii. ch. iii. f 6. 
Extempore speaking, (character of,) p, ir. 
ch. i. § 3. 

prayers, (apt to be delivered 

not as prayers,) p. iy. ch. ii. f 3. note. 
Fable, p.i4}h.ii9 8. 
Fact, (matters of,) p. i eh. ii. S 4. and ch. 

iii f 3. 
Fallacies, p. i oh. iii. 9 7. 
Fathers, (appeal to their testimony, some- 
times gives an advantage in the eyes 
of the multitude, to the worse cause,) 
p. i eh. iii f 8. 
Feelings, (apt to fall short of what the 

occasion calls for,) p. ii. ch. i 9 2. 
Fine delivery, p. iv. en. iii. 9 4. 
Free-trade, (questions relating to,) p. i. 

ch.ii9 7. 
Gender, p. iii. eh. ii. 9 2. 
General terms, p. iii. eh. ii 9 1. 
€kx>d-will, ^ssential to tiie Speakei's 

character ,ji p. ii. ch. iii. 9 3. 
Hampden, (Bampton Lecture,) p. iii ch. 

ii. 9 6. 
Rinds, Dr., (extracts from,) Appendix [D]. 
Historic Doubts, (rrfeired to,) p. i. ch. iii. 

9 7. 
Blustration, p. i eh. ii. 9 7, and ch. iii. 9 3. 
Imagipation, p. ii. oh. i 9 2. 
Imitation, p. iii. ch. ii 9 6. 
Inconsistency, p. ii. oh. iii 9 5. 
Indireet, (Argument,) p. i eh. ii. 9 1. and 



Induetion, p. i eh. ii 9 6. 

Ingennity, (liability to be misled bj one^s 

own,) p. ii. eh. i. 9 2. 
Instruction, (distingniahed from GonTio- 

tion stri^Iy so called,) p. i ch. i. f 1. 
Integrity, (of the speaker's character,) p. 

ii ch. iii. 9 3. 
Intellect, (dreaded by some persons.) p. 

11. ch. 111. 9 2. 
Interrogation, p. iii eh. ii. § 15. 
Ironical form, p. i ch. iii S 7. 
Johnson, Dr., (style of,) p iii. oh. ii. % 8. 
Language, (a necessary instrument <^ 

Beaaoning,) Introd. 9 4. 
Loose sentences, p. iii. eh. ii f 12. 
Ludicrous, (a refuted sophism often be- 
comes so,) p. i ch. iii. 9 7. 
Mandan-Indians, (rashly assumed to 

have raised themselves flnom the savage 

state) Appendix [DDD]. 
Manif(Mto, (see Council.) 
Mathematio, (contempt formerly be- 
stowed on the study,) Introd. 9 4. 
Metaphor, p. iii ch. ii. 9 3. 
Metonymy, p. iii. ch. ii 9 3. 
Mil man, (extract from,) Appendix [I]. 
Milton, fhis opinion of exercise in oompo- 

sition,) Introd. 9 5. 
Natural delivery, p. iv. ch. ii. iii Ac. 
Natural representation liable to be 

thought unnatural, p. i eh. ii 9 2. 
Negative probabilities, p. i. ch. ii. f 4. 
Nomination, Introd. 9 4. 
Number of words, (energy dependent on,) 

p. iii. ch. ii 9 7. 
Oaths, (erroneous estimate of the value 

of,) Appendix [DDD]. 
Objections, p. i on. ifi. 9 7. 
Omissions, (force of^) p. i oh. ii. 9 4. 
Opinion, ^see Fact.i 

Oratory, Jspurious,) p. iii. eh. i. f 4, 5, 6. 
Paley, (Horse Panlinse,) p. i di. ii. f 4. 

and p. i ch. iii. 9 1 . 
Parable, p. i ch. ii 9 7. 
Paradox, p. i ch. iii 9 2. 
Parity of reasoning, p. i ch. ii f 6. 
Party-spirit, p. ii. ch. iii. 9 3. 
Passions, p. ii. ch. i 9 3. 
Pepys, Bp., (on negative proofr,) p. i. eh 

ii. 9 4. 
Periods, p. iii. ch. ii 9 12. 
Personification, p. ii. ch. ii. f 3. 
Perspicuity, p. iii. ch* !• f 2, Ac. 
Persuasion, (analysis of,) p. ii. eh. i. 9 2. 
Plain, (ambiguity of the word,) p. lit. eh. 

i9 3. 
Plausible, p. i eh. ii. f 2. 
Plays, (aothig of, at schools,) p. iv. eh. iv. 

9 2. 
Pleader, (see Advocate.) 
Poetry, (characteristic of,) p. iii. eh. iii 9 3 
Political Economy, (extract from Leo- 
tures ODj) AifMidix [0] and [DDD}. 



INDEX. 
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Practiee, Hn composition,) Introd. 9 5. 

Presnmptioos, p. i. ch. iii. 9 2. 

Professiona, (Leetare on,) appended to 
p. ii. 

Prolixity, p. iii. ch. i. f 2. and ch. ii. § 7. 

Proper terms, p. iii. ch. ii. 9 1. 

Propositions, (to find,) p. i. ch. i. 9 3. 

Quarterly Review, (extract from,) Appen- 
dix [B]. 

Ranting, (mistakes respecting it,) p. It. 
ch. iii. 9 3. 

, (effects of, accounted for,) p. iv. 

ch. iv. 9 1. 

Reading, p. ir. ch. i. 9 3. and oh. iii. 9 1. 

Recapitulation, p. i. ch. iii. 9 9. 

Recitation, p. iy. ch. iv. 9 2. 

Refutation, p. i. ch. iii. 9 7. 

, too forcible, 9 8. 

Repetition, (conduoiye to perspicuity,) p. 
iii. ch. i. 9 2. 

Rhetoric, (why in greater repute among 
the Ancients,) Introd. 9 3, 4. 

Rhetorician, (art of, practised by a wise 
man on himself, p. ii. ch. i. 9 2. 

Ridicule, (how to be employed, and met,) 
p. ii. oh. iii. 9 6. 

Robinson Crusoe, (why apparently natu- 
ral,) p. i. ch. ii 9 2. 

Roto, (learning by, its effects,) p. iv. eh. ii 
9 6. 

Sequence, (physical and logical,) p. i. ch. 
ii. 9 3. 

Sermons, (commoo-plaoe,) p. iii. ch. iii. 

Sheridan, (his prinoiples of elocution,) p. 
ir. ch. ii. f 2. 

■ ", (extract from,) Apperdix [M]. 



Sign, p. i. ch. ii. 9 S. 

Simile, p. i. ch. ii. 9 3. 

Smith, Adam, (extracts from,) p. i. ch. ii. 

9 8. and p. i. ch. iii. 91. and p iii.ch. 

iii. 9 4. 
Sound, (imitative,) p, iii. ch. ii. 9 5. 
Speaking, distinguished from Reading,) 

p. iv. ch. i. 9 3. and ch. iii. 9 1. 
Spurious eloquence, p. iii. ch. i. 9 4, 5. 
Subjects, (for learners,) Introd. 9 5. 
Substantives, (excessive use of,) p. iii. oh. 

ii. 9 8. 
Suggestive, (style,) p. iii. ch. ii. 9 9. 
Sympathy, (reflex,) p. iv. ch. iii. 9 8 
Tautology, p. iii. ch. ii. 9 8. 
Technical terms, Introd. 9 4. and p. iii. ch 

ii. 9 6. 
Terence, (tendency of the acting of his 

plays,) p. iv. ch. iv. 9 2. 
Testimony, p. i. ch. it. 9 4. 
Theological Style, p. iii. ch. ii. 9 6. 
Tone, p. iv. ch. i. 9 3, note, and ch. ii. 

9 2. 
Tradition, p. i. ch. iii. 9 2. 
Tropes, p. iii. ch. ii. 9 2. 
Unlearned, (see Accessible.) 
Unnatural representations likely to ap- 
pear natural, p. i. ch. ii. 9 2. 
Verbosity, p. iii. ch. ii. 9 8. 
Waiving, (a question,) p. i. ch. iii. f 5. 
Will, (how influenced,) p. ii. ch. i. 9 1. 
Williams, Roeer, (one of the earliest- and 

soundest advocates for liberty of con- 

science,) p. i ch. iii. 9 3. 
Wisdom, (as consisting in correct peroep> 

tion of analogies, p. i. ch. ii. f 7. 
Wolfe, (extracte from,) Appendix [K]. 
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BUTLER'S SCHOOL 6RAMMARS 

THE 8SKIB8 CONSISTS 07 TWO PASTS: 

BUTLER'S IMTBODVVIIMtT LfSSOITS Hi ElVGLtSH GRAMMlft. 

(fo& beainnkrs.) 

BVTLiSM ntiCmiL iHti«]li&. 



Instead of offering to the public their own commendations of these books, the 

t>«b]Srtiet« hwv^e the pteaswe of inritinig attention to 

the following commanicationB. 

From BxT. J. M'Clirtock, D.D., editor of the MethodUt Quarterly Review^ and 
** the tieknovyledged head (to far M geniue and scholarship are concerned) t^ the 
Methodist Church in America." 

" Bntler's * Practical Grammar * is loientiflo, not only in Its gronnd-vork, (▼hloh oTelry 
elementary book ongbt to be,) bat also in its practical methocU and deyices, where emplri- 
eiem in too oftea substitnted tot science. As etery lesson «an be pat to mm at onoC) the learner 
makes teal ptoglress -with erevy pegs. I haire seen no ttbmentary Knglinh Orammar that 
pleases me better— or so veU. JOHN M'OLINXOCK. 

Eietraetfrem a letter from D. B. Haoar, Ksq., President Massachusetts Teachers 

Association^ dated Dec, 17, 1856. 

I^QllBr^S Otttumar his been in nse in tlie echoes of West Boxbary, Mase^, the town in 
which I reside. Its snoeess has been such that I have taken ooeaaioo to recommend it 
strongly to enquiring teaohers and committee men. Yesterday, in writing to the chairman 
of the School Committee of Amherst, Mass., I stated, in reply to his queries, that I r«garded 
Bntler's Grammar as unsurpassed as a school text-book' It is my belief that it only needs 
an introdnetiott to the teaehers of our Commonwealth to find hosts of friends. % 

I assure you tinsJt I shall take pieasui^ in giving your Qrammars a stronger notice, recom- 
mehding them to the fltvorable attention of teaehers in this part of the country, than I can 
to any other grammars with wliioh I am acquainted. 



From the Massacbvsxtts Tiachkr i February No., 1857. 

A Practical Grammar of the Bnglisb Languagk ; by Noble Butler, A M.. 
Louisville, Ky : Morton Sl Griswold. 

" This book bails from the * Far West,* and if this is a fktr specimen of what the * West ' 
intends to do in the line of book-making, we New Snglanders must look to our laurels. 
Butler's Grammar is used in a few towns in Massachusetts, and whererer it is known it ta.is 
been received wir.h gt«at fi&vor. We regard it as a xematkable Iraok. In soften tiflc arrange- 
metit, in perspicuity and accuracy of definition, in a happy blending of analysis and 8>'u- 
thecia, in^general ulearuess of slatementa^ and in exact adaptation to the wants of students, 
we sincerely rc^rd this Grammar as not inferior to the best in the country. We honestly 
believe that it Only needs to be brought to the attention of Massachusetts teaohers in order 
to become one of their ibvorite text-books.'^ 



The following aj» ext!«dts firom tiie opinions of distingnished scholars : 

JFVom B. D. North, Profsssor of Rhetoric m Yale CoUegt.^** It is the most scholarly atad 
philosophic Grammar that 1 know." 

A. D. liOan, of Ohio. — '* I oonsidicr it one of the best works we have on the subject." 

Rtv. fi. 2.kji>wunWiitfCmeinnati.'^*A^a Isipvovement in every respect upon preceding ^orks " 

Ru-HAKD II. Lki, ProftssorfWashington Cbttsffv*-^" I heartily reeommend it as the best no^ 
to be got." 

John LsWis, of Llangollen.— ^'^ It Is really what its title indicates-a Praotieal Grammar.** 

JoHir B. dovLB, 2*<iT< BauU.—"^ Far in advance of any now in use." 

B. A. Smith, Superintendent of Common Schools, Stmtaown. N. Y.— " I prefer it to Brown's 
and Bullions'.*' 

Moess Ssniii, Ifyrth BHOgston.-^'^my bSau idsal of an Boglish Grammar." 



Teachers desiring copies for examination will be supplied gratuitougly. 
enclosing five stamps to prepay postage, fliey will be sent ny mail, post free. 
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KOBTOK ft 0BISWOLD, FublUhers, 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
And sold by Booksellers generally through oat the United States. 
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REVISED AND ENLARQED 

BDITION or 

GOODRICH'S 






1. OoBl||leteiie«, embracing all 
that la reqaired by the pnpil from Uie 
I Alphabet to the highest degree of ae- 
oomplichmenl in the art of reading. 

5. CMBfMhttBldvWMML— indad- 
ing all the approved helpa and facilltiea 
both fiir te ac he r and learner. 

3. Pwfr e Mi ca, itev by itep in 
an eaay ^wa», without oeBnision, breaka, 
or other mipedimenti. 

4. SimpUeity and manUneaa of 
sentiment, which oonttitate the charm 
of Mr. Goodrich'! stvle, acknowledged 
whererer the Bngliah language ia read. 

V Ori|ruMUty, not a line having 
! been borrowed from any o^er aeriea ; 
, while every other reader of late date 
I haa taken more or leas, and generally 
without acknowledgment, from them or 
other composition* by the aame anthor. 

6. The Zllwrtratioiui, of the moat 
beantifrU character, introdnced with 



profoaloD, in order to intereat and exOto 
the ^oong mind, and develop ill per*, 
eeptive fteoltiea. 

7. Mechanical Bzecutiott— the 

Eaper being white and thick, the type 
ove and dear, and the binding neat 
and anbatantiaL 

8. Ohaapnaia being aold at lower 
prices dian woika of inlerior aothan, 
and leaa merit 



ing most oopiooa practical leaaona in 
ennnciation, articalation, inflection, em- 
phasis, and accent. 

10. moral Tandeacy^-incalcatiMg 
by familiar precepts and pleaainsr illne- 
trations, a aense of Justice, a feenn^ of 
kindly charity, a reverence for religion, 
a regard for the rights, feelings, inter- 
ests and characters of othen, a love of 
the works of nature, and a reverent 
affection for tiieir beneficent Anthor. 



'8 First School Reader. 

72 pages, 18mo. 



1. It baa sixty-nine beaatKhl engrav- 
inn of simple bet very interesting 
suojecta 

3. It begins with very short words, 
in very sbmt sentences, accompanying 
an appropriate engraving. In this 
respect the anthor nas pnraaed the 
plaun originally osed by him many years 
since in "Peter Pariey's Primer,'^ and 
anbaeqnently limited and copied by 
other hooka. 

3. It contains eijg^hteen lessons in 
articalation, comprismg all the Towel 
sounds, based on the principle of teach- 
ing MIC thinf Mily at a tlmor and 
Aakinfl; the pupil perfect in tha^ one 
thing, hy freqvont r«poiitioa. | 
^. Preceding each leading lesson !s I 
a spelling exerose, containing the more ' 
difficult words. t 



5. In the lessons, Pohrsvllablea are 
neUker accented nor divided, for several f 
reaaons. 1. Words cannot be divided ( 
without often misleading. S. The pni>i] ' 
should leain to read words as he will ' 
afterwards meet N^rith them in otiier 
hooks. This last reason applies to 
the marks sometimes used to dia- 
tingmiah the various aounda ef the 
vewela. 

<. It is entirely original, betng writ- 
ten with the racy, genial and manly 
simplicity peculiar to the author. 

7. A knowledge of pemti and ateps 
la ^en in the course of the beeh \b 
fomiliar language. 

8. The type'ia beandlU|f 
distinct. 
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SCHOOL 

144 pageSf 18mo. 



I. Thk woik» formerly puUiihed as 
the Fint lieAcUnr, having been reviaed, 
enlai^[ed and improved, and being now 
preceded by a new introdnctoiy volume, 
M oalled the Second &eader. 

8. It coDtaina about fifty beantifol 
•Bgravings. 

3. Toe leaaona are progreaaive, 
rather harder than in the ITust Jfteader, 
leu ao than in the Third. 

4. It containa 38 leaiona on articnla- 
tioQ, oompriaing all the consonant 
aoenda of the langaage — widi a view 
to produce by repetition of one thing at 
a tune, the attainmenta of a fuU, oLear, 
diatinct ennnoialiea. 



5. Preceding each leaaon ia a Spell- 
inff Bzerciae, containing the moat dUB- 
cmt worda. . 

9, Queationa follow each leason, de- 
signed to enaure a thorough understand- 
ing of the subject. These may be 
multiplied b^ the judicious teacher. 

7. A familiar ezplanatian ia giveii ef 
punduaUonf arHeuuUion, empkasit, 4*€^ 

8. Ita leaaona cannot be aurpaaaed 
by any in the language, in piunt ef 
adaptation to the wanta or young 
ieamera. ^ 

9. The type ia large and very clea/> 
while by a compact arrangement^ many < 
new leasQna have been inaerted. 
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OOODBICB^ TBIBD SCHOOL BBADBB. 

218 pagesy 18mo. 
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I. This work, originally published as 
the Second Reader, having been revised 
and enlarged, ia now called the *' Third 
Aeader." 

d. It containa a great variety of 
beantifal engravings. 

3. The lesBoaa are progressive, carry' 
ing the learner <mward, step b^ ateip. 

4. It containa leaaona on articulation, 
arranged upon the principle of teaching 
&He tking mt m time, and of amiimud 
repeiiiion. 

5. Preceding each lesson is a apelling 
exerdse, wim the words preperiy 
divided. 



6. Following each leason are qoea- 
tiona to excite and intereat the pupil. 

7. Much uaefnl information u given 
reapecting the different kinda oTtyM 
uaed in printing, with lessons in uaUe 
leUertt script, fc 

8. To ensure greater interest in the 
lessons, there is a oontinui^ oi narra- 
tive between many of the leaaona, 
while tiiey are alao complete in tiiem- 
aelvea, ao aa to be read aeparately. 

9. Prefixed to each leaaon ia a list 
of the most common and vulgar errom 
of pronunciation. 
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OOODBIOB'8 FOUBTH SCHOOL 

240 pagesj 12mo. 






1. Thia work, ortehially published aa 
the Third, havhig oeen revised, im- 
proved and enlarged to nearly double 
ua former contenta, ia now the Fourth 
Reader. 

3. In tiiia, aa in all the otfaera, while 
ma^y facilities are oflTered to the pro- 
gress of the pupil, it is not by taking 
away the necessiW of exertion, but by 
bringing his faoultiea into play, and 
inducing him cheerfully and eflScientiy 
V) help himself. 

3. An exerciae in definitiona precedes 
each lesson, explainfaig the meaning of 
dM words as used in the context 

4. Roles for Reading are prefixed to 
the book. Theae rules are simple, in- 
telligible, and practical, and their effi- 



ciency enaured by a peculiar aystem of 
qoesnons attached to the leaaona. 

5. It ia abnndantiy iUastrateo with 
beautiful engravings.. 

6. Errors ofpronunciation are pointed 
out, and queationa asked in oonneiLkm 
witii each leaaon. 

7 Appended to many of tiie leaaona 
are remans of an explanatory or critical 
character. 

8. It containa exercises in Elocution 
of a meat.uaeful and jpractical kind. 

9. For aimplicity, interest, animation, 
pure moral tendency, and beauty of 
atyle and aentiment, a more deligntlhl 
body of reading lesaooa 
before brought together. 



I 









Ooodrieh^ FifUi School Header. 



aNpiiivlb IMe. 



4. This work* tirmerlj^ Hm Voorth 
Pleader, lumng been roTued, improyed, 
and anUused to nearly double its fimner 
tiimttati, la now flM Wmh fteader. 

% By latefiii of a laiigit pinge, ai large, 
la fact, aa an ordinary octavtt ^age» 
with clear, compact tyoe, and a neai 
■rrangemeiit, near^ twice the lihatter 
ia giten of ordinary troriai, at aatea 
price. 

a An dxercfto !n 8|>e]Ubfi;and Deil- 
ming precedeb each lesson. *11iis escer- 
^e oontaina the Words that the learner 
is leaat likety to Icosw. The definitions 
of apwarda m" three thdnsuid words, in 
the sense in whidi they are naed in Vm 



context, are fannd in this and the p*«k 

ceding' bo(A. 

4. The lessons afford a seleetic» di 
the very beat extracts in flie English 
lanrasgB, and icoinpriae more thaii vasal 
of me highest emrta of moderA uii 
Hting auBters. 

5. It contains l!h ample nnaiiMr of 
pagea dOToCed to ralM aw lexerdaaaia 
Elocntion 

9. By a new aii^angement, the a»- 
qaence of the leasons has been nnde 
more oniformly progreaSire. 

7. The interests of religion, morality* 
and good ilianneirs, hare always been 
catrefoHy ooiBlideied f h Ihe seledlte. 



8. ft Goodrich's Primary Historical Seriea 

FIYB VOLS., EACH 21$ pp.» 18bk». 

Partoy^ Ihrimary ftatdxy ofliaxih AmMcm, tompliitahg tiie United 

States, with noticea of Mezito, ^aada, ikc, 
TmsAtffm Primary Bistory or XUfftuAmovica. 

4fASnSC^ pl'eparalien. 

M £SSk, Uuati^B3LlB HIBTO&Y, in pmp 

Thefee httidsMue little bcaAa font a series of primary histories. The mechan 
leal ekeeetien ia retv eitdditfable to the pabliainrB. Tlie iUhnving peeiiliaritie 
render them especiaHy skitxtbUffr beginnerif for whose nse tiiey are iateaded. 

The rtaiarkiAto mbandanee end beauty of llie pntDtttd a inati ' enu Bai. 

The nse of mapfe in the tekt, thna tmitmg geogra^nr with history. 

The striking stbiplicinr and ft»rce of the atyle, which ia alao chaate end finiahed 

The frebhneaa with wltich all the topica are invested. 

The itttrMtetlMi of n«w material, wanting net only in eidinerf aohoel books 
btft ereh in elabcMese falettiiieal wo^ks. 




REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 

CHRISTIAN PSATiMIST. 

ON NEW 1>LATES. 

AU CdufaUaait and all lovara of Ana poatry and exoell^nt mnj^fe, 6a^ht io bay tlai naW 
eeA MJaigad adittan of tka ChHatian Psalmist, for tha followmg rrasona : 

t. it IB now aelatfad b^ tha eddMoa af 91 
MM, a yeiy fall aet of laaaoos, 9M bymaa, 
iWt tnaaatUi iaNlaxor«ufcy«ota aud ma indaoi 
af matraa. , 

4. It eoataini, la ihl agj^g&ta, 9M 
hymns and bt&er piecnto, 129 tanaa, M sub- 
j«etfl, and 115 Tariatiaa M niatra. 

& In iis anIargM fttnn it ia aoM atfanaav 
prieaa, axeapt tM foaahU riak la ptiea af 
papar and labor ia addad oa it, as an at 
edMr books and papan. 



1 Tha Psahniat has WasSad throttgh biiM» 
^mb twanty adltlotts lb Bt^n yaiura; has 
isfSiaa b atandatd Irork; knd an avai«ffs of 
naar twenty thousand aopiaa hava bade aold 
te atary y%ar aiaea its publiaatioa. 

3» It is noomnandad by handrads of tat- 
totad and pious praacban and teachirs of 
farioaa daaamlnations : ia adoptad in htin- 
dfeada af eongregatiobi as tb« '* CHURCH 
BOOK :" and, wbaratar adbptbd^ tha tAulfiog 



aaaf, xataU» 



to W I Oaa l>OB»naa^iia, 
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Mental dUd Vocid Philosophy, for the Deirelopmest 

of tbB lidid end Bodv* 

coMPlusiva 

1. ^\m or Thnt Hundred of the Chmced Anecdtdee in cur Langwage, 
9. Threie Thoecnnd OreUorieeU and BaetM Besdinj^ and Rediatimu, 
S. Five Thousand Prwerhs, Maxims^ Smfinge, Thanee, and Lacomct. 
4. And Seceral Hwndred Elegant Engnwinge, io lUuttraU the Work. 

IT CONTAINSs 



! 



I 



i. Afl thd ^riiicfplei of ICIoeation, In 
! Moordano* with P^mokwiosl and Men- 

> tid Sdenc*: U. 8IX FULL LBKGtH 
f VIEWS of the N«nrei of Orgeaao Life, 
^ jf Beflpintion, of the Nenres df Sense 

* and Motion, and of all the Moaclea and 

* Bonei of rae Whole Body, clothed and 
J anclothed: III. Natural and Defomed 
J Chetta, PoAltiofta of Ladies and Gentle- 
) men, of their Bodies, Hands, Arms, and 
; Feet, «ad ONB HUNDRED Full 

> Length Oratorical Mnd Poetical Por- 

) tnrfts : nr. FORtYFoirRMotrrHS, 

> showing eTery position to pttNlnce the 
) FORTY-FOUR so«ads of onr Lan- 
) gnage : V. The Common, and New 
' Mode of Lel^iingthe Letters, of Spell- 
ing, and of Teaching Children to Read, 
involving the €k3i0DD« of Phonologv: 

I VI. Several Hundred Jaw or Mnscle- 
Breakers, {6r Training the Voice, while 
" Laaghter holds houi of his sides." 
VII. FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, exhib- 
iting all the Phases of Passion, with 
appropriate examples to iUustrate them : 
V'lII. An tmmense oamber of Q^ues- 

> tions and Subjects sugp^sted Ibr Ly- 
l oeams, Debating Societies, and Social 
( Parties: IX. The laivest and best col- 
(lection of READINGS, RECITA- 
I TIONB, kUd DECLAMATIONS, in- 

eluding those ioternpierfled with bHi 
Popnlar. Leotnres, involving evdiy va- 
riety of Thought and Feeling, and 
ranging from the deepest Tragedv to 
the highest Comedy; with something 
on every page, calcwaled to make one 
kerious and gay : X. By being printed 
in doable colomns, and certain kinds of 
type, it ia designed, on philosophical 
prmdples, to fkeuitatd the arts of Read- 
ing, AAemDrichig, and the Preee^iUioa I 
of the Eyesights— three important points 
oi attainment : XI. It is expressly pre- 

Eared for use in all SCHOOLS, ACAD- 
IMIES. and COLLEGES, Male and 
Female; and alio wiib particular ref- 
eroDce to Private Reader* and Learn- 
ers t XII. In a word, it is jnst snch a 
kook, as erecy one, having heard of it, 



will Feel and Think he most hare, ani 
ouoKAdowiflnvtit. 

ITS COMPARATIVB MERITS. 

I. An examination of its Contents) 
ftfad their Arrangwrnent, will finable one 
to institute a comparison between tbi« [ 
work, and all others on the same sal^ect, 

II. It is in perfect harmony with 
what is known of all that is NATURAL, 
HUMAN, and DIVWU. 

III. Its foundations are deeply laid 
in the Philosophy of Mind and voice — 






spirit and Matter; and the prindplet 
ire of % fiur^eiaohiag wid oompreheiisi ve 
nature^ tending to pKodvee a great rev- 
olution in the Art of Reading and 
Speaking with Science (md IClf^t, and 
the development of Oie WHOLE 
MAN, Soul, Mind, alid Bodj^. 

IV. Its method is that of ANAL YSIS 
and SYNTHESIS, and ii aitogethef 
Progressive and Pratitical in Its chanu> 
teristiea. 

V. Altfaongfa bat ONE Sfa>cationary 
Principle is presented, specifically, on 
a^tiy page, yet each Elementary page 
contains, ineidentidly, ALL the Princi- 
ples of Elocation. 

VI. These Principles have never 
been known to fail, when faithfully ap- 
plied, to enable one to Read, Speak, 
and Bkiw on Wind Infetmmetatfi, for 
hours in sacceaai<m, without Hoarse-' 
ness, or injurious Exhaustion ; and they 
tend to the Preservation from, a&d Cure 
of Dia^aaes of the Thmat bnd Lunga, 
Dyspepsia, and other Coibplaints inci- 
dental to Public Speaking, and a Sed- 
entary Life. 

Vn. It H BEAUTIFULLY and 
SUBSTANTIALLY got up in the oc- 
tavo form, nf between three and four 
hundred pages, and includes a greater 
variety of Prose and Poetry than any \ 
ether system ef Elocution, and contain? ( 
DOUBLE the atnotint of readine; mat- ^ 
ter found in any similar work in the I 
United States, and yet—THE PRICE { 
IS ONLY ONB DOLLAB j 



Qimtxxtan Stanbarb 0ct)ool Eeabtrs. 



a^GET THE BEST. -£n 

GOODRICH'S SERIES OF SCHOOL RBADERIS. 

REVISED BY NOBLE BUTLER. 



L The First School Reader, 72 pp. 16mo, profusely mostrated, Price 15c. 

n. The Second School Reader, i76 pp. i6mo, profusely must'd, Pncessc. 
ni. The Third School Reader, 216 pp. i6mo, profusely must'd, Price 40c. 

IV. The Fourth School Reader, 264 pp. 12mo, profusely fllnsf d, Price SOe. 

V. The Fifth School Reader, 360 pp. 12mo, profusely Olust'd, Price 75e. 

VL The Sixth School Reader, S28 pp, 12mo, with rhetorical lesaone, $1. 

GOODRICH'S READERS SURPASS ALL OTHERS — 

1. In ihe progression of each book by itself, and of the six books as a series. 

2. In the appropriate and instructive character of their illostrationa. 

3. In their systematio coarse of practice in enunciation. 

4. In the completeness and practical character of the rhetorical exercises. 

5. In the sprightliness and vitality of the lessons. 

6. In the predominance of the dramatic element in the lessons. 

7. In the careful adaptation of the length of sentences and paragraphs to the 

requirements of the class room. 

8. In the manly simplicity of the first four Beaders. 

9. In the yariety, interest, and spirit of the Fifth Reader. 

10. In the combination of sound taste with the highest literary merit 

11. In the fact that no labor and research have been spared to enlist the interest 

of the learner in every single lesson. 

12. In the fact that not a single dull lesBon has been admitted in the whole Serie& 
VS, In the fact that every lemon has been specially shaped and adapted to the 

intellectual condition and progress of the learner. 

14. In the fact that nearly every lesson, before insertion, was sutjected to the test 

of actual experimental use in the school-room. 

15. In the fact that there does not exist, any where else in the English language, 

a collection of reading exercises so well calculated to kindle the attention of 
children of every degree of intellectual advancement 

16. In the carefully prepared definitions of the Fourth and Fifth Readers.' 

17. In the copious eritieal, biographical, and explanatory notes in the Sixth Reader 

18. In the daborate, comprehensive, and tfaorongh Cautions for the avoidance of 

besetting errors of pronunciation. 



Goodrich*s Readers, edited hy Noble Butler^ wUl be sent by mail, post 
paid, for examination, to Teachers and School Committees, at half of 
the respective retail prices. 

MORTON & 6RISW0LD, FubUshers, 

Louisville, Ky. 



SOMETHING FRESH AND RACY. 

A GRAND BOOK FOR THE BOYS! 

Til COHHOR SCHOOL imUl. 

Bx NOBLE BUTLEB, A.M. 

A Book of Ftmiliar Speeches and Dialogues suited to the wants and capaAitiia 
of the JPapila of Frimary and Common Sohools, 

oonAnmre ses fiegss foe DsoLAiiATioir ahb BscnAfioir. 

PECULIAR MERITS. 



1. The extracts are mostly fresh, not 
found in other Speakers. 

2. They are of familiar character, 
intended for youths from ten to four- 
teen years of age. 

3. The pieces are fifenerally short, of 
the right length to commit to mem- 
ory. 



4. The extracts are varied, grave, 
humorous, national and American, out 
and out. 

5. It contains a ^at variety of Dia- 
loffues, many of which are origmal, and 
all lively and interesting. 

6. It is printed in verv compact form, 
and can he carried in tne pocket 



AUTHORS AND PIECES. 

WEBSTER. — Most of his grand national masterpieces. 

EVERETT. — California Gold and Maize Compared, a ma^ificent speech, 
perfectly fresh. The Farmer, American Mecnanics, and eight or ten other 
of his hest things, some found in no other Speaker. 

S. S. PRENTISS.— Especial and successful effort has been taken to collect 
all the best eztracts from this great southern orator. Most of them never 
before found in any similar col&ction, and worth more than the whole cost of 
the book. 

ALBERT PIKE.—- Pacifio Railroad, very good. Fine Arkansas Gentleman, 
very amusing. 

DIALOGUES. — Marriage, in verse; Traveler in Smithville; Sanoho Panza; 
Bragadocio , Sick Englishman ; Red Eagle and Gen. Jackson ; Choosing a 
Wire; Shape of the Earth ; New Preacher ; Candidate for Congress ; Pres- 
ident and Office Seeker, Way to John Smith's; Merchant and Idlers- 
Going to the Le^lature— brimful of humor; Dutv— capital ; Collecting 
Debts, very amusin2 ; Pursuits in Life ; Gil Bias and Archbishop i Money ; 
The Imitator, &c., eco. — all prepared with express reference to 

SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 

BISHOP BASCOM.— The Cross, one of the most magnificent pieces of dec- 
lamation in the English language. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND HUMOROUS.— American Sea Serpent; Modern 
Belle ; Old Bachelor; Pay as you Gk> ; Arlington's gnat Defence ; Uncom- 
mon Old Man, and many others. 

HENRY CLAY.— For War with England f Disunion and War, and others of 
his most eloquent efforts. 

LYMAN BEECH EH.— National Immorality, one of the finest things in the 
language. 

OTHER AUTHORS.— Bulwer, Corwin, Meagher, Gough, Kossuth, Camsa, 
Victor Hugo, Doesticks, and a great many others 



Onr eceipt of which it will be sent, postage paid, to any ftdr1rp«i». 
^p* Teachers and School Committees shall receive a copy, p^mtage paid, by 
remitting 40 cents in postage stamps 

MORTON & QRZSWOLD, Publishets, 

LOUISVILLB, KT 
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** TBI PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN.' 



k GREAT BOOK IS COMING ! 



WMBEiriL euBieri 

Somprfariag IfomoixB anA Anecdotes of the moot 
BoBHurluible PenooB of every Age and Nation. 
Collected from Anthentic Sourcee, 
By fitenty Wileon. 

tlZISBV SPXXVDU) PO&TBAnS OH UTBSLI 

■LBOAHTLT BOtTHO IH lEHBOWBD MOBOOOO, ONLT » • • $3 00 

IH tUBRAVTIAL BMBOSBBD OLOTH, ^ • • - 2 50 

ii wMA Bates it wiU be eent hy mail {postage paid) U 

any part cff the United States. 



TO THE PEOPLE. 



%aty. 

1 Btetote it ifl fall of instractWe 
eading. 
3. Beeaotte it it folt of tmititiig matter. 

3. Becaoie it will make yoor children 
ttcqoainted with hnman character. 

4. Becaoae it will afibrd happy occo* 
oatioo for the winter evening nreaide. 

& Beemoae it preaenta hnproTing sm- 
^loyment of every leiaare half-hoar. 

•. Beeaeae H wiU pronioie A taate for 
•eefel reading. 

T. Becaaae itf elegant style will im- 
part it eorreet taite in literatord. 



8. Becaase the aplendid steel portraita 
exhibit accnrate likenesses of some <ii 
tlie most remarkable men that ever lired. 

9. Because, considering the aoioant of 
matter, and its handsome execation, it is 
wonderfully cheap. 

10. Because its high moral tone will 
correct the evil hatrita towhich youth ire 
most exposed. 

U. Because it exhibits in boldest 
characters ib^ roinoos effects of rice. 

19. Becaaae it teaches by forcible 
examples the benefit of vfartae. 



13. Becanse, in abort, it is 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA O^ INFOflMATlON AND ENTERTAINMENT. 



VST' Book Agents^ CdperteurSy and Canvassers furnished 
the most fworahle terms for cajSh. 

MORTON <fe GRISWOLD. 
Puili$her$, Loui$viile, Ky, 
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